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XX 


SCRIBE 7 OF THE OLD HIGH GERMAN TATIAN 
TRANSLATION 


1, THE EARLIER AND LATER FULDA SCHOOLS OF WRITING 


1.1. “There is a wooded place in the midst of a vast wilderness and at 
the center of the peoples to whom we are preaching. There we have placed 
a group of monks living under the rule of St. Benedict, who are building 
a monastery.” So writes St. Boniface, in the year 751, to Pope Zacharias. 
Several years earlier Boniface had sent his favorite pupil, Sturm, into the 
forest of Bochonia to find a suitable location for a monastery. The site 
they finally agreed upon was a place called Eichloh, on the banks of the 
river Fulda. Here the monastery was dedicated in 744.? So pleased was 
Boniface with this haven in the wilderness that he, born an Anglo-Saxon 
from Wessex, adds in his letter to Pope Zacharias: “Here I am proposing, 
with your kind permission, to rest my age-worn body for a little time 
and after my death to be buried here.’””* 

The fact that the monastery of Fulda was located “in the midst of a 
vast wilderness” gives the answer to a puzzling linguistic problem. The 
dialect of modern Fulda is Rhine Franconian (pund, appel), whereas that 
of the best-known medieval Fulda document (Tatian) is East Franconian 
(pfund, apfel). Wrede’s‘ explanation of this paradox is that, because of 
the geography of the area, the modern Fulda dialect must have been 
brought into this wilderness from the northwest; most of the early monks, 
on the other hand, must have come from the south, since the north at 
that time was not yet Christianized. Perhaps typical of the make-up of 


1E. Emerton, The Letters of Saint Boniface (“Records of Civilization, Sources and 
Studies,” x00; New York, 1940), pp. 158-159. For the Latin, see Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica, Epistolarum (Berlin, 1892), m, 368. 

2A. Hauck, Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands, Sechstes Tausend (Leipzig, 1922), 1, 540. 

* Emerton, p. 159. For the Latin, see Mon. Germ. Epist., 111, 368-369. 

* Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, xxxvi1 (1892), 135-141. 
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the monastery is the fact that of the first four abbots two, Sturm (744- 
779) and his relative Eigil (817-822), were Bavarians.® 

1.2, There are preserved to us four works which these earliest Fulda 
monks wrote: tie Hildebrandslied,* preserved in an early 9th century 
copy of a late 8th century original; the Basel Recipes and a fragment of 
the Salic Law,’ both dating from around the year 800;* and the early 
Monastery Records. Of these latter, written of course in Latin, but con- 
taining many German names, no originals are preserved. The only useful 
MS is a volume probably dating from between 822 and 842, containing 
copies of earlier records from 75( to 841.° 

All four of these documents reflect in their writing and in their lan- 
guage the cosmopolitian background of Fulda—a Franconian monastery 
with Bavarian abbots and an Anglo-Saxon patron.!® They show Anglo- 
Saxon influence in the use of insular letters;" they show Bavarian in- 
fluence in the spelling of Gmc. ) as d rather than as #h or d (especially in 


5 F. W. Hack, Untersuchungen iiber die Standesverhilinisse der Abteien Fulda und Hersfeld 
bis sum Ausgang des 13. Jahrhunderts (in “Quellen und Abhandlungen zur Geschichte der 
Abtei und der Didzese Fulda,” vir; Fulda, 1911), p. 60. The origins of Baugulf (780-803) 
are uncertain; Ratgar (803-817) was an East Frank. 

6 StD, pp. 1-8; =E. von Steinmeyer, Die kieineren althochdeutschen Sprachdenkmiler, 
Berlin, 1916. All OHG documents except the Tatian are quoted from this edition; cited 
forms are followed by a number indicating the line in which they occur. The Tatian is 
quoted from E. Sievers, Tatian, Lateinisch und alideutsch, Paderborn, 1892. 

7 StD, pp. 39-40, 55-57. 

* On the dates and Fulda origins of these three documents, see MSD, 1, xu; 0, 357; 1, 
xxv (=K. Miillenhoff and W. Scherer, Denkmdler deutscher Poesie und Prosa, 3d ed. by 
E. Steinmeyer; 2 vols. [Berlin, 1892]); R. Kégel, Geschichte der deutschen Litteratur bis sum 
Ausgange des Mittelalters, 1 vol. in 2 parts (Strassburg, 1894-97), 1, 226-227; m1, 497-498, 
499-501; H. Pongs, Das Hildebrandslied (Marburg diss.; Marburg, 1913), pp. 194-207; 
StD, pp. 9 and 13, 41, 58; G. Ehrismann, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur bis sum Ausgang 
des Mittelalters, 1. Teil, Die althochdeutsche Literatur* (“Handbuch des deutschen Unter- 
richts,” v1, 1; Munich, 1932), pp. 122, 362, 352. 

*G. Kossinna, Uber die dltesten hochfrinkischen Sprachdenkmiler (“Quellen und For- 
schungen,” xiv1; Strassburg and London, 1881), pp. 4-16. 

1° For the following, cf. Pongs, pp. 196-207; G. Baesecke, ZfdA, tvut (1921), 276-277. 

1 AS influence is strongest in the BasRec. All 3 recipes (the ist is in Latin) are written 
in insular letters, except that wu is used in place of the w-rune; see M. Enneccerus, Die 
Gltesten deutschen Sprachdenkmiler in Lichidrucken (Frankfurt a. M., 1897), plate 17. The 
3d recipe is, in addition, such a mixture of AS and HG forms and spellings that it cannot 
be considered typical of the Fulda documents. As used in this paper, the abbreviation 
BasRec will refer only to the 2d recipe. The MonREc are written in AS letters; see Kos- 
sinna, p. 4. The SatLaw is written in Carolingian minuscule, but the insular w-rune is 
used; see Pongs, p. 200, StD, p. 55, note 4. The Hixp is written in Carolingian minuscule, 
but many insular letters are used: the w-rune, round d, crossed @, the ligature e, hooked ¢, 
closed a, one insular f; see Enneccerus, plates 1-2, Pongs, pp. 44-45. 
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initial position), and in the spelling of Gmc. b as p rather than as 5." At 
the same time, each of them clearly shown more features of East Fran- 
conian than of any other dialect. They are all distinguished from Rhine 
Franconian by the fact that, almost without exception, they show 
t<WGmce. d, as against RhFr. d." Further, the Hrtp and the SALLAw 
show the specifically EFr. prefix spellings fur-, for-, as against RhFr. 
fir-, fer-.4 Each of them is distinguished from Upper German in a number 
of ways. Unlike the later Fulda documents, they all show unshifted » 
either in initial position or after /, r, as against UG shifted ph, pf. The 
Hip and the BasREc use he or her for the pronoun of the 3d sg. nom. 
masc., as against "JG er.* The BasRec and the SaLLaw’show unshifted 
k in initial position and after n, r, as against UG shifted ch.” Finally, all 
of them show consistently the prefix spelling gi-, as against early UG 
(especially Bavarian) ga-.'* 

One more document which may have been written in Fulda around 800 
is the Franconian Baptismal Oath." It is written in insular letters, except 
that uu replaces the w-rune,” but it differs from the four documents 
mentioned above in showing no Bavarian features. Scholars have sug- 


12 See below, 3.12, and cf. W. Braune, Alihochdeutsche Grammaitik, 5th ed. by K. Helm 
(“Sammlung kurzer Grammatiken germanischer Dialekte,” A,v; Halle, 1936), §§167, 135-136. 

% Cf, Braune, §163. Hip 98 #, no d, see C. Kraus, Zeitschrift fiir die dsterreichischen 
Gymnasien, xiv (1896), 325-326; BasRec 23 #, 1 d (do 18), plus cullanires 15<Lat. 
coriandrum ; SALLAw 78 t, 1 d (indi 28). The extreme rareness of d is again perhaps evidence 
of Bavarian influence. On the more numerous d’s in the MONREC, see Kossinna, pp. 36-44. 

4 Cf. Braune, §76. Hip furlaet 20, furnam 43; SatLaw forlaasit 9, forstilit 23, 27, 29, 
30, 34, 35, 36, forus(s)an 24, 26, 28, 29, 31, 33, 34, 35, 37, forstolan 25. The prefix does not 
occur in the BasRec; Ki gel, 1, 498, gives additional EFr. features of this document. 

% Cf. Braune, §131. H1tp werpan 40, scar pen 64 (though these p’s may represent part of 
the attempt to rewrite the document into Low German; cf. the treatment of p in stopiad 
65, wabna 68); BasREc peffur 7 (though an & has perhaps been erased before the p; see 
Enneccerus, plate 17, line 19; StD, p. 39, note 2); SaLLaw pentinga 31; MonRECc, see 
Kossinna, pp. 46-47. 

6 Cf. Braune, §283.1a. Hixp 9 her plus hera& 22 (= he raet or her raet?); BasREc he 12, 
12, 13. The SatLaw has 6 er (lines 13, 15, 18, 19(2), 20); weo her 18 may be an error for 
hweo er; see StD, p. 59. 

17 See below, 3.3, and cf. Braune, §144. The use of ¢ before ¢ and ¢ is perhaps borrowed 
from AS spelling habits; cf. Braune, §142.1. The ch-spellings in the H1xp are surely not 
evidence of affricate pronunciation; see Braune, §143.2. A clearly non-UG spelling of the 
HI1p is leop 27, as against UG liup; cf. Braune, §47. 

18 Cf. Braune, §71. Hixp 17 gi-, see Pongs, p. 59; BasRec 9 gi-, 1 ge- (getanes 12); Sa- 
Law 10 gi-. The prefix apparently does not occur in the names of the MonREc. 

19 StD, p. 23. Only MS A will be discussed here. MS B is lost; we possess only a poor 17th 
century copy of it; see StD, pp. 25-26. % See Enneccerus, plate 6. 

= Gmc. b appears only as b (16 times). Gmc. } appears 4 times as th- (them 3, thie 4, thri- 
nisse9, thuruh 12); it appears as d only in medial or unstressed initial position (den 3(2], 
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gested that it is a Fulda copy of a Rhine Franconian original,” and this 
would explain why it differs from the others. 

1.3. With the exception of this FRBaPOatH (of doubtful Fulda origin), 
the documents mentioned so far, including the MonREc up to about 
800, form a group which we may assign to the early Fulda school of writ- 
ing. The spelling differences from one to another, even in the few phe- 
nomena we have examined, are so great that we must conclude that no 
standard monastery orthography had been developed by the beginning 
of the 9th century. 

In sharp contrast with these early writings are the next two Fulda 
documents that are preserved to us, the Hamelburg Boundary Demarca- 
tion and the Fulda Confession.* Their dates are uncertain. The HamBD, 
a copy of an original from 777, seems to have been written in the 2d or 
3d decade of the 9th century.“ The original of the FutpConrF was 
written somewhat later, perhaps about 830. It is preserved in two old 
MSS, A (10th century) and C (11th century), and in a poor 17th century 
copy of a lost MS B. Only A and C will be discussed here.” 

Both the HamMBD and the FuitpConr differ from the documents dis- 
cussed above in that they lack Anglo-Saxon and Bavarian elements. The 
HamBD is written in a mixture of minuscule and cursive;?’ about the 


unholdun 1,2, heidene 4, tode 13); enclitic pu after s appears as tu (forsahhistu 1, 2, 3, gi- 
laubistu 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13). 

2 Cf. Kégel, m, 449; J. Franck, Alifrinkische Grammatik (“Grammatiken der ahd. 
Dialekte,” 11; Géttingen, 1909), p. 8; StD, p. 26; Baesecke, ZfdA, tvim, 275-276. Ehris- 
mann, p. 299, suggests that it is a RhFr. copy of a Fulda original; similarly Pongs, p. 173. 
RhFr. is d for WGmc. d in indi 2, 3(2), and geldom 4, as against 2 #-, 10 -f-, 3-#. EFr. are the 





spellings for- (forsahhistu 1, 2, 3, forlaznessi 12) and fur- (fursahu 1, fursahhu 2, 5; these 


*ur-’s are all in red letters). % StD, pp. 62 and 327-328. 

™ Kossinna, p. 94: “nach a. 841, aber nicht zu lange danach, wohl schon a. 850” (this is 
probably too late an estimate); MSD, 1, xv: “im neunten jh.;” Kégel, m, 502: “Mitte 
des 9. Jahrhunderts” (based on Kossinna); E. Schrider in W. Arndt, Schriftiafeln sur Er- 
lernung der lateinischen Palaeographie, ed. by M. Tang} (Berlin, 1903), m1, 37, places it be- 
tween 812 and 822, and Tangl, loc. cit., considers that this fits the paleographic features of 
the document better than Kossinna’s late date; StD, p. 63: “friihestens im 2. Dezennium 
des 9. Jh.;” Baesecke, ZfdA, tv, 275: “gegen 830;” Ehrismann, p. 350: “Kopie des 9. 

an 

% So Kossinna, p. 95; Baesecke, Beitrige zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Litera- 
tur, x11x (1925), 349; Ehrismann, pp. 316 and 459. Kégel, 1, 542-543, agrees on 830 for 
the original of MSS A, B, C, but assumes an even earlier prototype. That the original was 
written later than our copy of the HamBD is perhaps indicated by HamBD féeofun 13, 18, 
21, as against FutpConr /éogannes 5 in all three MSS. 

% For the text of A, see also F. Pfeiffer, Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, phil.-hist. 
Kl., Sitzungsberichte, tm (1866), 41-42; for C, F. Pfeiffer, Germania, xim (1868), 386-387. 
In C, blank spaces are left for the capital letters, which were presumably to be added in 
color; I shall reconstruct them in square brackets. 

37 M. Tangl in Arndt, Schrifttafeln, m1, 37. In 1, 1v (4th ed.; Berlin, 1904), Tang] calls it 
“frinkische Cursivminuskel.” 
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handwriting of the original of the FutpConr we of course know nothing. 
Both documents show EFr. reflexes for Gmc, 6 and ): almost without 
exception, 5 is written 5,* and / is written initially th, otherwise d.* 

This agreement between the two documents, and the uniformity within 
each, lead one to suppose that by perhaps 820 a standard orthography 
had been developed at Fulda. If this supposition is correct, it is possible 
that we know the historical explanation. During the winter of 818-819 
Eigil was chosen abbot of Fulda, and one of his first acts was to recall 
Hrabanus Maurus to the monastery and make him director of the mon- 
astery school.*° We may therefore suppose that it was under Hraban’s 
forceful leadership that a standard orthography was developed.™ 

1.4. Our supposition of a standard monastery orthography is based in 
part on these two small documents, but more particularly on a work of 
much larger proportions, the Tatian translation. During the years when 
Hrabanus Maurus was abbot of Fulda (822-842), there was in the mon- 
astery library a Latin MS of the Diatessaron (Gospel harmony) of Tatian, 
a Syrian monk of the 2d century. Around the year 830," or perhaps not 
until about 840, one or more of the Fulda monks translated this MS 
into German, making at first only a rough draft. Shortly afterwards, six 
of the monks wrote out a more finished copy of this translation.™ In 


28 HamBD 1 p- as against 22 b-, 5 -b- (perenfirst 14, but -burg 3, 20, -bot 5, -beraht 5, 7(2)> 
bruning 6, -bah 10, 11, 12(2), 14, 18, -brunnon 15, 17, 19, burg- 16, buochun 17, blenchi- 17, 
-berg 19, brunnen 21, plus hamalunburc on the cover [see StD, p. 62, line 11 from bottom]; 
gruoba 13, obanentig 15 (2), houbit 16, ubar 17). FutpConr A 1 -p as against 9 b-, 5 -b-, 4 
-b (gap 14, but bigthtig 1, 21, giburiti 7,20, Bisprachido 9, nibiheilt 10, bi 17, bin 21, buozsiu 
22; Ubilero 5, 9, ubartruncani, 7, selbes 8, forgibig 23; Abunstes 8-9, urloub 14(2), forgib 
24). FutpConr C 8 b-, 5 -b-, 6 -b (lacking initially is [B]isprachido 9; added finally are gab 
14, migab 11). 

29 HamBD 12 th-, 3 -d-, 8 -d, 1 -t (thie 13, 16, 18, them 13, 16, 18, 20, 22, thaz 17, 20, theo 
21, themo 21; adal- 7, nendichen- 13, -frides- 20; nid- 3, hruod- 5, suwid- 5, 6, leid 7, -nand 7, 
-frid 7, -ueld 13, exception is gunt- 4; do attumar 6 and matten 18 contain geminated )}/). 
FutpConr A 16 th-, 11 -d-, 1 -th-, 1 -d, and 5 -d-<pp (githanco 2, Thes 3, 16(2), 17, thuruh 
6, 7(2), 8, Thaz 9, themo 12, then 13, githahti 18-19, thir 22, thinan 24, thin 25; UUIRDU 1, 
andran 4, uuidar 5, 16, eido 5, anderes 8, 16, Girida 8, Nides 9, Bisprachido 9, sculdig 17, 
exception is kinthisgi 7; uuizzod 13; Odo 4, 6, 7(2), 8). FutpConr C 15 th-, 12 -d-, 1 -d, and 
5 -d-<}p (lacking initially is then 13; added medially is kindisgi 7). 

* Hauck, 11, 629, note 4, and 630. | Cf. Baesecke, ZfdA, tvim, 276. 

® Sievers, §118. % Baesecke, ZfdA, tvim, 274. 

* For the following see Sievers, p. x11; Baesecke, ZfdA , Lvmm1, 251-252. A clear distinction 
should be made between the original translators of the first rough draft, and the scribes 
who from it copied our present manuscript. The question of how many authors made the 
original translation, and who translated which parts, is still unsettled, and will not be dis- 
cussed in this paper; see 1.5 below, and note 42. The number of scribes who made the more 
finished copy, however, and the parts which each one copied out, can easily be determined 
by noting differences in handwriting. Sievers does this on p. xm. Scribe y’s handwriting 
extends from manuscript page 124 line 7 through page 164 (chapter 82.11 thér thar through 
103.5 in then). 
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order to do their copying quickly and efficiently, they divided the MS 
approximately in half and probably worked on both parts simultane- 
ously. Scribe a seems to have been chosen to set a standard for the work, 
since he began the copying of both halves. After writing the first 27 
pages of part one, he turned that half over to scribes 8 (for 72 pages) 
and y (for 41 pages). Probably he then went directly to part two and 
wrote out the first 19} pages, to be followed by ¢ and ¢. For some reason, 
however, « gave up after 44 pages. 8 temporarily took his place for 22 
lines, but then yielded to {, who wrote out the following 99 pages, two- 
thirds of the whole second half. While these others were at work, a sixth 
scribe, 5, tackled the ends of both halves. He wrote the last 30 pages of 
part one and the last 22 pages of part two, in each case the final two qua- 
ternions. After the others had finished, hard-working { went back over 
the whole work and made whatever corrections he thought necessary. 
The spelling of this Tatian translation is very much like that of the 
HamBD and the FuipConr, and leaves no doubt that all the scribes 
were trying to conform to a certain orthographic standard.* Not all of 
them were equally successful, however. The scribe who deviated most 
from the standard, and in whom ¢ found the most to correct, is y. For 
this reason he has also attracted the most attention from scholars. I. 
Harczyk® has noted his peculiar spellings and suggested that he might 
have been a Bavarian. This suggestion has been repeated by P. Pietsch.*” 
G. Baesecke** has pointed out several similarities in spelling between y 
and the writings of Walahfrid Strabo; and E. Schréter*® has sought to 
show that Walahfrid himself actually translated that part of the Tatian 
which ¥ later copied. Finally, the peculiarities of y are noted in various 


paragraphs of the standard grammars of Franck, Baesecke,*° Schatz," 


and Braune. 

1.5. The present study attempts to show that where y’s spellings differ 
from those of the other scribes, they agree in most cases with the spellings 
of the earlier Fulda documents. At the same time it attempts to give a 
more detailed analysis of y’s abnormal spellings than is intended in 


% Cf. the statistics on the spellings of the various scribes in Sievers’ introduction, §§5- 
117. * ZfdA, xvu (1874), 82. 

37 Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie, vm (1876), 421, 429. % ZfdA, Lv, 259. 

3 Walahfrids deutsche Glossierung... und der ahd. Tatian (“Hermaea,” xvi; Halle, 
1926), esp. pp. 140-143. But see *he objections raised by H. Brinkmann, Sprachwandel 
und Sprachbewegungen in ahd. Zew (“Jenaer Germanistische Forschungen,” xvi; Jena, 
1931), pp. 102-103. 

“ G. Baesecke, Einfithrung in das Althochdeutsche (“Handbuch des deutschen Unter- 
richts,” m1, 1,2; Munich, 1918). 

“ J. Schatz, Althochdeutsche Grammatik (in “Gittinger Sammlung idg. Grammatiken 
und Worterbiicher,” Gottingen, 1927). 
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Sievers’ introduction. Statistics are given on all the phenomena in which 
y differs markedly from the other scribes. Such a study ought also to con- 
sider how many of the spellings in y belong to the scribe himself, and 
how many were simply copied from the first rough draft translation. 
However, the problem of how many individuals translated the Tatian, 
and which onts did which parts, is still so uncertain that it has seemed 
impossible to take this matter into account.” 


2. PHONETIC ARCHAISMS IN vy. 


2.1. A number of y’s abnormal spellings can be classified as phonetic 
archaisms, i.e. the spelling indicates a different pronunciation from that 
of standard Fuldese, and at the same time agrees with the spelling of the 
earlier Fulda documents. One such example is the following. Nom. sg. 
masc. der is written ther and thie by the scribes other than 7; y shows 
both of these spellings, but also 21 the, especially in relative use (see be- 
low). This agrees with the older Fulda documents, where de is a common 
variant of der.“ 

7’s treatment of this word also shows other abnormalities. Where 
ther is used as an article or demonstrative pronoun, the other scribes 
write 118 thie, 467 ther, or r-forms 80% of the time;“ only a shows non- 
r-forms in a majority of cases. When ther is used as a relative pronoun 
however, they write 76 thie, 60 ther, or r-forms only 44% of the time; a 
B, a’, e all show non-r-forms in a majority of cases. This preference for 
non-r-forms in relative use is even more striking when ther is compounded 
with the relative particle thar: only 5, 5’ (and y) write ther thar ; the others 
use thie thar exclusively. In the few cases where the relative particle the 
is used, no such preference is evident. 

y’s treatment of this word is best shown by listing the examples: 


“ For a review of research on the authorship of the Tatian translation, see the most 
recent work on the subject: H. C. Meyer, The Authorship of the OHG Tatian: Addition and 
Non-addition of Pronoun Subjects (Chicago diss.; Chicago, 1936), pp. 25-27. 

4 Sievers, §10.2. 

“ Hip non-relative der 34, 58, relative der 59, de 60; BASREc non-relative de 17, relative 
de 17; SatLaw relative de 3, der 1, 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 14, 15, 27. There are no examples in the 
MonRec, FrBapOats, HamBD, FutpConr. “ Sievers, §10.2. 

“ Following Sievers’ practice, references are usually to chapter and verse; but where the 
form in question is not cited, reference is made to the page and line of Sievers’ 1st edition 
as given in the center of each page of the 2d edition. Abbreviations (cf. Sievers, pp. vmm- 
1x): s=scribe, c=the corrector ¢, r= Rasur, n= Nachtrag, z=Zeile. The letter or letters 
to which such an abbreviation refers are in bold-faced type. Ellipsis (. . . ) before or after 
an erasure indicates that the erasure includes a preceding or following letter or letters. 

Sievers’ statistics on y in the second table of §10.2 are reversed and contain two omissions. 
They should read (including doubtful forms, as Sievers does): thie [i.e. the] 2 (10), ther 79 
(13). In §69.2, for 87.8(5) read 87.8(6). 
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. NON-RELATIVE 


A 
1. dér 
2. der 
3. dér 
4. the 
5. ther 
6. der 
7. der 
8. ther 
9. der 
10. der 
11. der 
12. der 
13. der 
14. der 
15. der 
16. der 
17. der 
18. der 
19. the 
20-81, 44 der 


18 ther 


82.12 
82.12 
82.12 
83. 


oo 
wm 


87. 
87 
87 
87. 
87. 
87. 
87 
87. 
87. 
87. 
87. 
88. 
88. 
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. SIMPLE RELATIVE «A 
the 83.2 1 
the 87.3 2. 
the 87.6 z. 
the 87.6 4 
the 87.7 5 
the 87.8 6 
the 87.8 7 
the 87.8 8 
the 87.8 9 

. the 88.1 10 

. der 88.2 11 

. der 88.4 12 

. der 88.7 13 

. der 88.7 14 

. der 88.8 15 

. der 88.8 16 

. der 88.12 17 

. der 88.13 18 

. der 90.2 19 

. ther 99.1 20 

. ther 99.3 21 

. ther 100.5 22 

. ther 100.6 23 

24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30. 


COMPOUND RELATIVE 


. thér thar 82.11 


thér thar 82.11 
thér thar 82.11 


. thér thar 82.11 


. the:dér 82.1la 
. de dar 84.2 
. the dar 87.3 
. de dar 87.4 
. de dar 87.4 
. the dar 87.8 
. the dar 87.8 
. der dar 88.1 
. der dar 88.4 
. der dar 88.4 
. the dar 88.4 
. der dar 88.5 
. der dar 88.10 
. the dar 90.5 
. der dar 90.5 
. thie dar 93.3 
. ther dar 94.4 
. ther dar 94.4 
. ther dar 95.1 
. ther dar 95.2 
. ther dar 95.2 
. ther dar 96.4 
. ther dar 97.7 
. ther dar 98.3 
. ther dar 99.1 
thie dar 100.3 


To A19, B1, B10 the corrector added an 7; to A4, B6 an r over a dot; in B3, B4, 
B5, B7, B& he wrote an 7 over the e. Other changes: ther .. . zrc A5;... ther 
... re A8; der...rs A34;...der...rs A60; ther rc B21; thér thar rc in d 


Cl-4; der dar rc C12. 


These lists show that + agrees with the other scribes in writing r-forms 
more often in non-relative use (77 out of 79 times, or 97.5%, omitting 
AS, A8 as uncertain) than in relative use (10 out of 22 times, or 45%, 
omitting B21 as uncertain). However, y differs from the other scribes in 
writing r-forms in the compound relative 18 out of 28 times, or 65% 
(omitting C5, C12 as uncertain), where the others (except 6) write only 


non-r-forms. 


These lists also suggest that 7 is trying to follow an unfamiliar ortho- 


graphic system, and that he does not master it until about the middle of 
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chapter 88.2. In column A, the 2 abnormal spellings and the 2 corrections 
occur before this point; from here on there are only normal r-spellings, 
no corrections. In column B, abnormal spellings are used exclusively up 
to this point; B11 follows A19, and from B11 on there are only normal 
r-forms, 1 correction. In column C, all the spellings but C20 and C30 
are abnormal; but before 88.2 there are 6 the-spellings (7 if we count C5) 
and 1 correction, after it only 2 the-spellings, no corrections. One wonders 
whether at 88.2 some other scribe did not tell y how these words were to 
be written. Column B suggests this very strongly. 

2.2. Very similar to ther is y’s treatment of the nom. sg. masc. of the 
3d person pronoun. The scribes other than y write her some 570 times, as 
against only 46 er (4 in 6, 1 in a’, 41 in £).47 To show y’s treatment of the 
word we may list the first 20 occurrences: 


1. her 82.11 6. Er 84.7 11. Er 86.1 16. her 87.6 
2. he 82.11a 7. Er 84.8 12. her 86.2 17. her 87.6 
3. he 82.1la 8. Her 85.3 13. her 86.2 18. her = 87.7 
4. he 83.1 9. Er 85.4 14. he 87.3 19. her 87.7 
5. He 84.2 10. he 86.1 15. her = 87.3 20. Her 87.8 


To nos. 2, 3, 5, 10, 14 the corrector added an 7; to no. 4 an r over a dot. There 
is a dot under the H of no. 20. The capital H’s are from Sievers; they appear as 
hin the MS. There follow 70 more r-forms (55 her, 14 Her, 1 hér 102.2), including 
as 2 examples sit: ::Her (her) 88.11. In obar her 90.5 (for oba her) the pronoun 
is perhaps expressed twice. 


This list again suggests that y is trying to follow an unfamiliar orthog- 
raphy, but this time he masters it much sooner. The first 15 examples 
show he as the most common form of the pronoun (6 times), with variants 
her (5 times) and er (4 times). This last form appears only in phrase in- 
itial,“* though it is not the only form so used (cf. He 5, Her 8). One won- 
ders again whether, after about chapter 86.1, someone did not tell y that 
the word ought to be spelled her. 

y differs from the other scribes in using the spelling he. In the earlier 
Fulda documents we find this he, as well as y’s variants her and er.** 

2.3. The scribes other than y write thie for the nom. acc. pl. masc. of 
ther ; y writes the following forms:*° 


47 Sievers, p. 350°. Line 7 from bottom, for 103.3(3), 4 read 104.3(3), 4. 

“8 If the dot under the H of no. 20 was intended as a sign of deletion, this is another 
example. 

4 See above, note 16. There are no examples in the MonRec, FrBapOatu, HamBD, 
FuipConr. 

5® Sievers, §69.2. Sievers omits my no. 18 among the the-spellings, my nos. 9, 15 among 
the erasures. 
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1. thiedar 82.1la 14. thie dar 88.9 27. the dér 94.4 
2. thie 84.4 15. thie dar 88.13 28. thie 96.6 
3. the 84.7 16. thie 89.1 29. thie 100.2 
4. thie 87.5 17. thie 89.2 30. thie dar 100.6 
5. de dar 87.5 18. the dar 89.3 31. thie dar 100.6 
6. the dar 87.5 19. de dar 90.6 32. thie 100.6 
7. the 87.8 20. thie 91.3 33. thie 101.1 
8. the 87.9 21. thie 91.4 34. thie 101.2 
9. thie 88.7 22. thie 91.5 35. thte 101.2 
10. thie 88.8 23. thie 91.6 36. thie 102.1 
11. thie 88.8 24. thie 92.8 37. thie 102.1 
12. thie 88.9 25. thie dar 93.2 38. thie 102.1 
13. the dar 88.9 26. the 94.2 


The corrector changed the to thie in: thie, i nc 7; the rc in ie 26; presumably also 
in thiedar rc 1; thie rc 2, 10, 12, 14, 16, 17. Uncertain are thie re 9; thie . . . rc 11; 
thie dar... rc 15. 


The above list suggests that + wrote the (de) in the first 19 occurrences, 
with the exception of no. 4. This time it is between 90.6 and 91.3 that he 
adapts himself to the standard spelling thie. In the remaining 19 examples 
he lapses only twice (nos. 26, 27) into his earlier spelling. There is no evi- 
dence that y wrote different forms in relative from in non-relative use; 
nos. 1, 5-6, 9, 11-15, 18-19, 25, 27-28, 30-32, 37 are relative pronouns. 

The earlier Fulda documents contain only 3 examples of this form 
with 3 different spellings: Hip de 12, dea 16; SALLAwW die 31. There is 
also an example in the FRBapOatn: thie 4; there is none in the BASREc, 
MonRec, HamBD, FuipConr. 

2.4. The scribes other than y spell the nom. acc. pl. masc. of the 3d 
person pronoun sie." In + the first 5 occurrences are as follows: se: r (e) 
84.1; sie rc 84.1; se . . . rs 84.1; see 84.4; sie 84.7. There follow 43 more 
spellings as sie, including 2 corrections; no. 19 sie r 89.5; no. 34 sie rc 
91.1 This suggests that ~ began writing see and se, but adapted himself 
to the standard spelling sie as early as 84.7. Possibly the erasures at nos. 
19, 34 were to correct lapses into the earlier spelling. 

The only occurrences of this form in the smaller Fulda documents are 
in the Hixp: se 5 (with what looks like a circumflex accent over the s), 
sie 6, se 34, 63. 

2.5. The acc. sg. fem. of the word ther is written both éhia and thie by 
the other scribes: ¢ writes only thia (plus thih 177.3=thia th), a writes 
only thie; 6 usually writes thia, 8 usually thie. Scribe y shows the follow- 
ing spellings: 

5 “Tas vereinzelte sta ¢ 136.1 wird blosser Fehler sein”; Sievers, §69.2. 


% In the footnote on this form, Sievers writes se: r (¢), but seems to mean se: r (e), be- 
cause in the text he writes see. 8 Sievers, pp. 455-470. 
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1. the dar 84.7 6. thia 97.1 11. thie 102.2 
2. thie 91.4 7. thie 99.2 12. thie 103 .2 
3. thie 92.6 8. thie 99.3 13. thiedar 103.5 
4. thie 96.5 9. thie 99.5 
5. thie 96.5 10. thia 100.5 


Changes: thie rc in a 7, 8, 9; thia rc 6, 10; thier nc 12. 


These spellings may be interpreted in two ways: (1) y wrote thie be- 
cause it was a standard spelling, would have written the otherwise (no. 1 
and possibly nos. 6, 10; if y wrote thie in nos. 6, 10, why did not the cor- 
rector simply erase the e, as in nos. 7, 8, 9?); (2) y used two spellings, the 
and thie, but preferred the latter because it was also a standard Fulda 
spelling. In either case, y differs from all the other scribes in writing -e, 
and this is the spelling of the earlier Fulda documents: BasReEc de 20. 
There are no examples of this form in the other earlier documents. In the 
later documents we find HamBD thie 13, 16, 18.™ 

2.6. The scribes other than y spell the acc. sg. fem. of the 3d person 
pronoun 27 times as sia, 4 times as sie (2 in a, 2 in 8); 2 examples inf 
are uncertain: sia rc 28.3, 29.2.% » writes the word as follows: 


1. sie 85.3 3. sie 90.5 5. sie 96.5 7. sia 103.5 
2. sia 88.8 4. sia 90.5 6. sta 103.2 
Changes: sie rc in a 1, 3; sia rc 4, 6, 7;.. . sia re 2. 


Presumably y wrote sie in all 7 occurrences. The earlier and later Fulda 
documents show this form only once, in a spelling which does not agree 
with y’s: SALLAw sea 10. 

2.7. The vowel in y’s he, the, se is probably identical with what in other 
words is called Gmc. @.® The scribes other than y write this # without 
exception as ie.’ There are 43 examples of the vowel in y, and only 8 
times does he seem to have written ie.5* In the preterit of the word 
gangan, there are 2 examples where y surely wrote e, 5 where he very 
probably wrote e, 15 where his spelling is uncertain. In words other 


4 in thie teofun gruoba 13; in thie michilun buochun 16-17; in thie teofun clingun 18. Only 
the spelling of the article indicates that these words are all acc. sg. fem.; the noun and ad- 
jective endings can also be acc. pl. fem. However, the acc. pl. fem. of the article is spelled 
theo in one sure example: in theo teofun clingun 21; hence thie is probably singular. 

5% Sievers, p. 420. Under sia eam, for 127.2(2) read 127.2. 

% Schatz, §§21, 421. 57 Sievers, §69.1. 

58 hiez 90.1 (not in Sievers, §69.1), fie:lun (I) 91.3, zuogiengun 93.2 (not in Sievers, §69.1), 
intfiengun 93.2, ingieng 93.2, giengun 94.2, ::fiel 97.4, intfieng 97.6. 

59 ¢ is certain in ingeng 84.8, suogeng rc in ie 92.4; very probable in ingiengunt rc (g:n) 
87.8, ubarg‘eng rc 97.7 (¢ written over e), g‘eng (c?) 99.3 (dot under ¢), suogiengun rc (Raum 
fiir nur 2 Buchstab.) 100.2, gieng rc (fiir nur 2 Buchstaben) 101.2. Uncertain are giengun 
rc 82.12, ingieng rc 83.1, giengun rc 85.3, giengun rc 87.2, giengun rc 87.7, gieng rc 88.3, 
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than gangan, y seems to have written ea 3 times; in 6 cases his spelling 
is uncertain.® In the word for ‘here’ y surely wrote hir in 2 cases, proba- 
bly did in a 3d; a 4th is uncertain.® 

There is no indication that y is trying to conform to a standard orthog- 
raphy, since the various spellings are spread throughout his whole sec- 
tion. If we list the examples in their order of occurrence, the sure and 
probable e-spellings are nos. 3, 9, 18, 28, 32, 34, 38; the probable ea- 
spellings nos. 6, 8, 35; the ie-spellings nos. 13-14, 21-24, 26-27. 

y differs from the other scribes in writing Gmc. @ as e, ea, and in one 
word as i (hir). For y’s i there are no examples in the earlier Fulda docu- 
ments.” y’s e (probably = é), however, is paralleled by spellings with e, 
ee, and his ea by spellings with @, ae, ¢. 

2.8. Where Gmc. ew was not followed by i, 7, or u in the next syllable, 
i.e. where it was “broken” in East Franconian, the scribes other than y 
write io; they also write io in the preterits hio, liof, riof, uuiof, in fior, in 
io, nio, uuio, and in sio, thio. Rare variants are ¢o (1 in 8, 11 in 6), and ie 
(3 in 6). Scribe y, on the other hand, seems to have written io but once 
(uior rs 87.8), and this after erasing some other spelling; otherwise he 
writes only eo (25 sure, 7 probable examples), or rarely e (2 sure, 1 prob- 
able examples).® This agrees with the earlier Fulda documents, where io 





gieng rc 88.5, zuwogieng rc 91.3, zuogiengun r 92.1, gieng rc 92.2, uzgieng rc 92.6, giengun 
rs, das te rc 92.8, gieng rc 97.2, gieng rc 98.4, gieng rc 101.1. The 1st of these uncertain 
examples is quite obscure, since the corrector erased the whole word. In 10 of the remaining 
14 he was apparently forced to erase several letters in order to fit his ie into the word. If 
+ had written ea or any other two-letter combination, this would have been unnecessary; 
probably, then, y wrote only one letter, e. 

6 + probably wrote ea in worliez r (ea?) 87.7, mieta r (ea::?) 87.8, gispien rc (ean?) 100.3. 
Uncertain are uorliez rc 89.4, uorliez . . . rc 99.2, forliez . . . rc 99.2, worliez rc 99.4, uorliez 
wrasaast 100.4, gifiel r 102.1. 

... hir...rs 91.2, hir 91.2, hier r (fiir 1 Buchst.) 97.3. Uncertain is hier r 90.6. 
® Fora possible explanation of this #, see Franck, §42.2, Anm. 

83 The only examples are H1tp urhettun 2 (or<Gmc. ai?), hati 17, furlaet 20, lettun 63; 
SatLaw Awe 5 (but weo her 18), heer 20. The later Fulda documents show te: MoNREC 
Uuielant (from the year 841; Kossinna, p. 28); FutpConr C nibihielt 10, nifirliez 12, int- 
phieng 14, gihiezt 17, forliezt 18. FutpConr A seems to have been copied from a document 
where é was written over e, since it shows both e¢ and ‘e: nibiheilt 10, nifurleiz 12, intpheing 
14, gih'ezt 17, forl‘ezé 18. * Sievers, §74. 

$5 eg is sure in teof 87.3, seohhoro r in c 88.1, seocho 88.2, leoht 91.3, leobar 91.3, manodseoh 
92.2, leohtfaz r in i 96.5, the°non 97.7 (0 written over e), reof 85.2, reof r zu i 92.2, ueor 89.3, 
5, co 86. 2, 88.12, cogilih 84.7, Eogilih r in 4 95.5, eogilicheru r in i 98.3, neo 97.7(2) (Sievers, 
§74.1, omits 1 of these 2), 82.11a, ne en rc in 291.3, neomanne 91.4, uueo 87.2, 
theo 85.4, 97.2; eo is probable in lioht . . . rs, das erste é fiir e 88.11, liohte r 88.11, uorliose 
re (-e::a) 90.5, .. . fouuiht rc? 88.7, .. . fowwiht rc 88.10, fogilih r 98.2 (not in Sievers, 
§74.1), niomanne rc 90.3; ¢ is sure in neman 87.7, newutht 92.8, probable in nioman r (dem 
Raume nach nur fiir 2 Buchstaben [ne?]) 97.2. Uncertain are touuwiht r 82.11a, .. . nioman 
re 95.2. 
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appears but twice, beside predominant eo, with the rare variants e and 
eu. eo is also the spelling of the HaMBD (teofun 13, 18, 21, theo 21), but 
not of the FutpConr (liogannes 5 in all three MSS). 

2.9. In the earliest OHG documents, -s¢ as the ending of the 2d sg. 
appears only in the preterit-presents kanst, tarst, muost, weist, and, in 
analogy with these and with 3d sg. ist, in bist. Before enclitic thu, both 
these and other verbs show such spellings as weistu, gilaubistu. Later 
on, -st is written even where ¢hu does not follow; it replaces -s first in the 
pres. indic. of strong verbs and of weak ja-verbs (i.e. -ts >-%st), and then 
in other forms.®’ Standard Fuldese shows this change in the process of 
development. Where thu does not follow, the scribes other than y write 
-st always in the preterit-presents and bist (except for 1 bis each in 6 and 
¢); in other words they usually write -st after 1, otherwise -s.°* Only y 
confines -st to the preterit-presents and bist, and writes -s in all other 
cases, without exception. This agrees with the spelling of the Hixp, the 
only earlier Fulda document that shows comparable forms.”° 

2.10. The spellings of most of the Tatian scribes indicate that Gmc. j 
in final syllables was lost in most words where it came after a consonant 
and before a vowel: *kunnje appears as cunne, *swarjan as sueren, etc.” 
Where j was followed by final u, however, three of the scribes often write 
-iu: 6, 6’ does almost always, y a majority of the time, ¢ much less fre- 
quently. Sievers gives nearly complete statistics for y in §7: 1st sg. pres. 
indic. of ja-verbs, 4 -iu, 3 -u;7 nom. acc. pl. of neuter ja-stem nouns, 2 
-iu, 1 -u;” instr. sg., no examples; dat sg. fem. jo-stems, uuostin"u 89.1, 
crippu 103.4, trenku 103.4. Most numerous are the examples in the nom. 
sg. fem. and nom. acc. pl. neut. of strong adjectives: I count 30 -iu, 19 

6 fo appears in MonREc Liobhilt, Liobheri from the year 779; the other 6 examples of 
io are from the years 823 and 825; see Kossinna, p. 33. eo appears in HILp irmindeot 13, 
theotrikhe 19, deotrichhe 26, eo 27(2), 51, leop 27, neo 31, sceatantero 51; BASREc deo 9, eo- 
giuuelihha 9, geoze 10, feorzuc 12, neouwiht(es) 13, 17; SaALLAw eowih: 4, weo 18, deonoste 
18-19, feorzug 31; MonReEc 79 examples, see Kossinna, p. 33 (Kossinna counts 78 but 
cites 79). e appears in Hip detrihhe 23; eu in Hp herwun 66 (v written over ¢), MONREC 
Theutoni (Kossinna, p. 34). Uncertain is MoNREc Tienen-, Teinenheim (Kossinna, pp. 33- 
34). There are no examples in the FRBaPOaTH. 

67 Braune, §§306.5, 371-376, 379.1; Brinkmann, pp. 150-152. 68 Sievers, §62. 

69 _st in uueist 90.4 (plus uueistu 84.7) and in bist 87.5, 88.5, 90.2(2), 3, 4 (plus bistu 87.3). 
Otherwise only -s, 17 times: habes 82.12, 87.3(2), 5(2), bitis 87.2, uuessis 87.3, batis 87.3, 
scefes 87.3, habetos 87.5, suochis 87.7, sprichis 87.7, gibintis 90.3, zilosis 90.3, mugis 92.4, 
fintis 93.3, gistr‘unis 98.1 (dot under 7). (Sievers, §62, omits the examples in 82.12, 92.4.) 
¥ also writes -s in bis 82.12, 97.8, 103.2, bist n 87.2; cf. Braune, §379.1. 

7 Hixp bist 39, pist 41, but sés 11, sages 12, nigileitos 32, spenis 40, f*ortos 41 (» written 
over 0), habes 47, 57. FRBAPOatH Forsahhistu 1, 2, 3, Gilaubistu 6,7, 8,9, 11, 12, 13, with 
enclitic -#w, are not comparable forms. The other Fulda documents contain no 2d sg. 
forms. 7 Sievers, §7. ™ Sievers, §7a; aruweccu 82.11 is rs, not rc. 

73 Sievers, §7b; plus 2 enfi 85.1, 100.1. 

™ Sievers, §7d; not pertinent are fon samariu 87.2, in uuostinna 96.2. 
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-u, 2-u corrected to -iu, 2 -« written by the corrector, and 2 -u on era- 
sures.” If we omit these last 6 examples as uncertain, this gives for y a 
total of 36 -iu, 26 -u. In final -j#n, y does not write the 7: dat. pl. fem. 
jon-stem huorun corr. in o 97.7." 

y differs from all the scribes but 6, 6’ in writing -iw a majority of the 
time. The older Fulda documents show this j in all the examples there 
are: Hixp hiltiu 6,7 waniu 29, billiu 54; SaLLaw diubiu 22, 32. In the 
later Fulda documents there are 3 spellings with -iu, 1 with -o: MonNREC 
Barnbehhiu (twice) ,7* FutpConr A buozziu, C buozo 22; cf. also FRBap- 
OatH gilaubu 6, 7. Final én shows the j written without exception in 
the SALLAw: wirdriun 25, 26, 28, drittiun 25; in the HIxp it is written 
only after a short vowel plus r:’* heriun 3, but gimeinun 60; there are no 
examples of ~ja#n in the other documents. 

2.11. Where post-consonantal unstressed 7 came before o, the scribes 
other than y write it only once: senio B 77.4.°° y writes this j as e twice, 
probably 3 times: betteo 84.4, sunteon 88.5, biderbo: r (e0?) 90.5. In 9 
other examples the j is not written.” 

The earlier Fulda documents show 5 eo, 2 0: SALLAW urcundeom 16; 
Hixp fireo 10 (<*firhjo), arbeo 22, huneo 35, reccheo 48, but ostarliuto 58, 
brunnono 62. The FRBAPOATH shows sunteono 12, but uuillon 2, nerienton 
7. The j is not written in the later Fulda documents: FutpConr A sun- 
tono, C sunteno 2, A *lusto, C lusto 9, uuillon 24, uuillo 25. 

2.12. Where post-consonantal unstressed 7 came before a, the combina- 
tion ja became e in OHG by the 8th century: *suntja>sunte, etc.™ In 
ja- and j6-stem substantives this e is common only in 8th century docu- 
ments. In the 9th century it is replaced by the a-, 6-stem vowel a: sunita 
etc.; some words show an intermediate stage in which j before the bor- 
rowed a is written i, e: suntia, suntea.™ 

The scribes other than y always write analogical a in substantive 
forms: in 2 examples -ea is written (acc. sg. fem. crippea a 5.13, 6.4), 

% The page and line references are: y wrote -iu 168.3(2), 169.4, 7, 8, 170.15, 19, 171.7, 
172.7, 174.24, 36, 175.17, 34, 177.33, 178.12, 179.25, 181.25, 183.33, 185.12-13, 186.16, 
188.13(2), 195.2, 14, 196.36, 197.4, 15, 23(2), 201.35; y wrote -w 166.22, 169.4, 4-5, 8, 
171.33, 174.37, 178.9, 181.8, 11, 12, 185.11(2), 12, 13, 14, 196.2, 4, 198.4, 200.9; uncertain 
are minu, thinu corr. in iu 195.14, gibuntanu rc 196.3, wuelichu rc 196.10, uuizu . . . r(s?) 
175.18, arl6stu r 196.6. Sievers, §7e, counts 29 -iu, 25 -w. His figures for 6 should apparently 
be 26 -iu, 0 -u, not 10 -%; see the material that follows his table. 

8 Dat. pl. -un where we would expect -on is common; see Sievers, §111.3. 

7 “Tas zweite ¢ spiter unten angehingt”; StD, p. 1, note 13. 

78 From the years 821, 824; Kossinna, p. 61. 7 Cf. Braune, $118.3. 

8° Sievers, §7. 81 This last example omitted in Sievers, §7. 

§ uuillon 87.8, uuillo 96.4, lebento 97.1, burgliuto 97.2, suntota 97.3, 4, sunto 98.1, ur: 
cundono 98.2, gisuntot 98.4. 
83 Braune, §58.1. * Braune, §§198.4, 209.3, 226, 205.1-2. 
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otherwise only a. , on the other hand, frequently writes the older e. He 
does so most consistently in the nom. acc. pl. of masc. ja-stems, where 
there are 3 sure -e, 3 probable -e, 1 uncertain example.™ In the acc. sg. 
masc. of strong ja-stem adjectives there are 5 sure -en, 1 probable -en, 
1 -an, and 2 uncertain examples.®’ In the nom. acc. sg. of fem. jd-stems, 
¥ writes 2 -e, 2 -ea, 1 -a;** dat. sg. uuostinna 96.2 probably also has the 
form of the acc. In the nom. acc. pl. of jé-stems y writes 1 -a; another ex- 
ample is uncertain.® A final example of -e<-ja is zuolouffante 92.6, if 
this is acc. sg. fem.*° There is no example of the gen. sg. of a jd-stem or 
the nom. sg. of a jén-stem. 

In the above examples there are only 4 spellings with a, as against 10 
where + wrote e (12 if we include mitle and zuolouffante), 4 where he prob- 
ably wrote ¢, and 2 where he wrote -ea. y differs from all the scribes in 
writing ¢, and from all but @ in writing -ea. The older Fulda documents 
show both of these spellings: nom. acc. sg. fem. j6-stem BASRECc uuera- 
mote 7-8, SALLAW sunne 14, 15, gen sg. Hucp gudea 60." a is analogically 
restored in acc. sg. masc. HILD sippan 31. Only the MonREc show with- 
out exception analogical -a in the gen sg. fem. of j-stem names ending in 
(gen.) -suuinda, -ratta, -garda.* The later Fulda documents show only 
analogical -a: HAMBD gruoba 13, mitian 19; FutpConr A Sunta, C 
[S]unta 12. 


% Sievers, §7; cf. also §§103-104, 106. 

% -¢ is sure betere 87.5, asnere 97.3, scribere 101.2, each with -e rc in -a; -e is probable in 
lichazera rc (e fiir a?) 84.5, buochera: rc (e?) 91.4, buochera rc 91.6; uncertain is Jichezera 
re 103.4. 

57 -en is sure in tfstiganien rc in a 82.11a, usuuerfenten 95.1, habenten 95.4, einougen 
95.5, habenten 95.5; -en is probable in quementan rc 90.6; -an is sure in ligentan 88.2; uncer- 
tain are twontan rc 88.7, tuontan rc 96.6. y also writes 1, perhaps 4 -en in the corresponding 
a-adj. form: thesen 90.3, ebanlichan rc 88.6, sinan rc 92.4, halzan rc (e?) 95.4. There are 34 
-an in other a-adjectives, plus 64 acc. sg. masc. inan; uncertain is uwenan . . . r(s?) 90.1. 

88 -¢ in groube rc in a 84.7, fusse 87.3; -ea in redea rc in a 99.1(2); -a in minna 88.13. An 
uncertain example, if it is a fem. jd-stem, is ¢ura rc 102.1. Sievers, §103b, and Braune, §207.1, 
consider groube an 6-stem; but see Franck, §§47, 139. 

® thiuba 84.9, friuntinna ... zrc 96.5. y perhaps wrote -e in acc. pl. fem. sculira rc 
(e?) 96.2, an 5-stem. A possible example of -e<-ja is acc. pl. fem. mite rc in a 86.1, where 
we would expect -o (or perhaps -eo). However, -y and most of the other scribes often write 
nom. acc. pl. fem. blinia etc. on the analogy of nom. acc. pl. fem. geba; see Sievers, §110.1. 
In mitle (a ja-, 73-adj.) y may have written -¢ on the analogy of nom. acc. pl. fem. *sunte. 

% The full phrase is inti mittiu der heilant gisah suolouffante thie menigi ‘et cum videret 
Thesus concurrentem turbam.’ Sievers, p. 380, considers suolouffante acc. pl. masc.; cf. 
also §110.1, Anm. + also writes-e in the acc. sg. fem. of an d-adj. (alle rc in a 90.5), where we 
would expect -a. This is a very common spelling, however; cf. Sievers, §103c (to which add 
alle § 196.2). On p. 303* Sievers lists for acc. sg. fem. 5 alle, 11 alla. 

% e<ja also in Hixp ellen 55<*aljan, though this -jan is a suffix, not a case ending. 

% Kossinna, p. 61. 
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2.13. The OHG change of unstressed ja to e is found also in the infini- 
tive, gerund (gen. and dat. infin.), and present participle of ja-verbs: 
sizzen, sizzenne(s), sizzenti, etc. In the a-verbs we would expect -an in the 
infinitive: neman etc. The gerund and present participle, however, are 
ja-stem nouns, and so we may expect either non-umlauted a: nemanne(s), 
nemanti; or umlauted e: nemenne(s), nementi.“ Probably because the 
change of ja or a to e took place in so many words, e in verb forms was 
not replaced by a, as it was in substantive forms. There seem to have 
been two sets of analogies: on the one hand, mementi: sizzenti = neman: x, 
x= sizzan; and on the other, sizzenti: nementi = sizzen: x, x= nemen. Hence 
not only y, but all the other scribes too, show many examples of e<ja 
(as well as many e-spellings where we would expect a, and vice versa).™ 


y differs substantially from the others only in showing more spellings of 


the type nemen than of the type neman.™ 

Of the earlier Fulda documents, only the BASREc agrees with y in 
written -en in the type neman: gigesen 10, trincen 11; but in the gerund 
ribanne 9. There are no ja-verb forms. The other earlier Fulda documents 
show only e in ja-verb forms, only a in a-verb forms.% The FRBAPOATH 
has only nerienton 7, with je<ja after short vowel plus r.*” Of the later 
Fulda documents, the HamMBD has no examples; the FuLDConF shows 
e- and a-spellings in both types of verbs (only gerunds and participles 
occur).°*8 


% Braune, §§314-316. Sievers, §§89-90. 

% 13 -an (incl. 2 -a), 16 -en (incl. 1 -e), 11 -an rc; see Sievers, §89a, for references. In 2 
of these last 11, several letters are written on the erasure: worgeltan rc 99.2; uuesan r 
(s?) 97.4; in the remaining 9, however, only -a- or -an is written on the erasure, so that 7 
probably wrote -en in 9 more cases. 


The figures in Sievers, §§89-90, are largely correct. In §89b, forldzzanne rc (e:::) 100.4 


should not be listed as uncertain; it surely belongs in the -enne column, giving 8 -anne, 
5 -enne. In the 5th line from the end of §89, for spinnan read spiuuan; in the 2d line from 
the end add 3 gangenti 84.7, 86.1, 97.6. To the type sizzen (§90a), add as a probable exam- 
ple richoson r in i, das zweite o r (e?) 95.5; here 7 seems first to have written richosen in- 
stead of richison. In the type sizzenti (§90c) there are 16, not 15 -enti; in the 3 examples 
which Sievers lists as uncertain, y probably wrote -anti: antuurtenii r 97.7, nahenti r 
101.2, antuurtents rc 102.2. 

% ja-verb forms: HILp seggen 1 (also repeated above line 1; see StD, p. 1, note 1), sitten 
20, bihrahanen 57, hrumen 61; SALLAW gimenen 19, menen 20. a-verb forms: HILD infahan 
37, werpan 40, seolidante 42, sceotantero 51, hauwan 53, werdan 54, giwinnan 56, uualian 
62, scritan 63; SALLAW suganti 23. 7 Braune, §118. 

98 ja-verbs: A, 2 ¢, 2 a: sizsenti 20, liganti 20-21, sigiuuircanne 24-25, zigifremenne 25; 
C, le, 1 4, 2 a: sizsenti 20, liganti 20-21, cigiuuircanne 24-25, cigi freminne 25. a-verbs: 
A, 6 e, 4 a: Liogannes 5, Stelannes 6, ezzenti 15, trinchanti 15, slafenti 15, uuahchanti 15-16, 
slaffenti 19, uuahhenti 20, gangenti 20, stantenti 20; C, 7 ¢, 3 a: [Lliogannes 5, [S\telannes 6, 
ezzenti 15, trincanti 15, slafenti 15, uuachenti 15-16, slafenti 19, uuachenti 20, gangenti 20, 
stantenti 20. 
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3. SPELLING ARCHAISMS IN y. 


3.1. The abnormal spellings of y discussed in chapter 2 suggest that + 
pronounced various words differently from the other scribes. A number 
of y’s other abnormalities probably do not represent different pronuncia- 
tions, but seem to be merely older Fulda spellings which the other scribes 
no longer use. An example is 7’s treatment of Gmc. ). All the scribes, 
including , write d for non-initial ).® For initial /- the scribes other 
than ¥ write th- in a vast majority of cases.’ Spellings with d- are com- 
mon only in words that form the second part of certain fixed expressions, 
like bidiu, mit diu, thie dar, etc.;'™ spellings with ¢- are common in en- 
clitic -tu ‘thou’: bistu etc.’ 

To understand 7’s treatment of Gmc. J-, we must first exclude a num- 
ber of words in which his spelling is nearly constant. y writes ¢h- without 
exception in tho (123 times), thuruh (21 times), and in forms of theser (37 
times). He writes ¢- in mittiu (22 times).!% He writes d- in bidiu (18 times, 
but 1 dithiu 97.6); in the relative particle dar (60 times;'™ but the ist 
4 occurrences, all in 82.11, are written thar) ; and in biderbi 82.11a, 84.3, 
90.5, 94.4, 100.5, gidult 99.2, 3, notdurft 95.3 (but th- in bithurfun 96.3, 6). 
We must also exclude enclitic -tu in uueistu 84.7 and bistu 87.3, as well as 
4 unusual spellings of the definite article: zemo 86.1, mit temo 88.13, ubar 
iz 89.4, and zi imo 92.8. 

With the exception of these words, y’s spelling is variable: sometimes 
he writes th-, sometimes d-. Nearly all the variation, however, occurs in 
the first 29 MS pages he wrote (MS pp. 124-152, or through chap. 95). 
Here there are 305 spellings with ¢h-, 171 with d-, or d- about 36% of the 
time; in the last 12 MS pages (153-164, or from chap. 96 on) there are 
172 spellings with th-, only 3 with d-, or d- less than 2% of the time. The 
percentage of d-’s per MS page in the first section varies greatly. On the 
part of p. 124 which y wrote there are 10 ¢h-, 0 d-, or 0%; on p. 125, 10 
th-, 3 d-, or 23%; on p. 126, 17 th-, 0 d-, or 0%; on p. 127, 6 th-, 1 d-, or 
14%. From then on the percentage of d-’s fluctuates between a high of 
80% on p. 136 and a low of 14% on p. 147. On p. 152, the last of this sec- 
tion, there are 18 th-, 1 d-, or 5%. The 3 d-spellings in the second section 
occur on p. 154 (der iungoro and dar ‘ibi’ 97.1, as against 15 ¢h-) and on 
p. 155 (der sun 97.4, as against 13 th-). 


* The only exceptions in y are abasnit 95.4, heithin 98.2; see Sievers, §23. 

100 Sievers, §§18-19. 101 Sievers, §20. 10 Sievers, §§21, 62. 

103 +» uses mittiu to translate Lat. dum (88.2, 91.1) and nam (92.2), and 19 times to trans- 
late cum ‘when, because.’ But he writes mit thiu twice (82.12, 87.2) where cum describes 
accompanying circumstances, and once (87.2) to translate a relative pronoun. Sievers, p. 
465*, under 28, lists these mit thiu separately, under the meanings ‘waihrend, da doch, 
obgleich.’ 1% Not 62 times, as Sievers, §20.2, states. 
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y’s spellings of the variable words in the first section may be broken 
down into the following classes: 





th- d- % d- 
(1) nom. sg. masc. ther 31 74 70% 
(a) article 3 52 95% 
(b) demonstrative pronoun 2 5 11% 
(c) relative pronoun 26 17 40% 
(2) ther, except nom. sg. masc. 161 49 23% 
(3) adverbs and conjunctions 44 22 33% 
(4) nouns, adjectives, verbs 23 11 32% 
(5) 2d singular pronoun 46 15 25% 
Totals 305 171 36% 


(1a) The th- spellings are: ther r (with a dot under it) nc 83.1; ther nc 88.2; ther 
92.7. Not counted are ther rc 85.3, 87.3. 

(ib) ther 94.3(2); der 82.12, 87.8, 88.4(2), 90.5. 

(1c) Included under #th- are 4 thér thar rc in d 82.11. Not counted is der dar 
rc 88.1. For references, see above, 2.1. 

(2) Included are the 3 mit thiu 82.12, 87.2(2); included as 2 examples is den 88.13, 
erased and rewritten by y on the next line. Not counted are nom. acc. pl. masc. 
thie rc 88.7, 8, 13. 

(3) 27 thaz, 11 daz; 8 thanne, 6 danne; 2 thar, 5 dar; 4 thoh; 3 thanan. To the 
d-spellings in Sievers, §19, add dar 88.2. 

(4) d-spellings listed in Sievers, §19. 

(5) 21 thu, 2 du; 8 thir, 11 dir; 4 thih; 13 thin(-), 2 din(a). Not counted are thin 
rs zu d 85.4, thir rs in d 87.6. 


These figures show that the percentage of d-’s in all but nom. sg. masc. 
ther is about the same (between 23% and 33%). In nom. sg. masc. ther, 
d- is written almost exclusively in the article,’ less often in the demon- 
strative pronoun, and in the relative pronoun hardly more often than in 
other types of words. I can see no explanation for this distribution of th- 
and d-spellings beyond the observation that after MS p. 152 y seems to 
have forced himself to conform to the standard Fulda spelling th-. 

¥ differs from the other scribes in writing numerous d-’s; this is a com- 
mong spelling in the earlier Fulda documents. In the BasRec Gmc. 
p- appears only as d-, 28 times. In the first 5 lines of the H1xp, / is written 
d: dat 1, 2, hadubrant 3, gudhamun 5.'® After that there are 58 d-, only 1 
th- (theotrihhe 19). The MonREc show numerous spellings with d-, beside 
more frequent th-, in records from 750 to 804; after that ¢h- is used almost 


1% 2 of the 3 ¢h-spellings (83.1, 88.2) are also the only non-r-forms of the article; see 
above, 2.1. 

106 The crosses on the @’s in lines 1 and 3 are paler than the other two, and seem to be 
later additions; see StD, p. 1, note 1. 
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exclusively.!* Only the SALLAw shows exclusively d-, 28 times.' The 
FrBapOatu, HamBD, and FutpConr show about the same treatment 
of ) as appears in the other Tatian scribes; see above, notes 21 and 29. 

3.2. Gmc. 6 appears in the Tatian almost always as 5. Even in gemina- 
tion, 5b is the only spelling, except that the one word crippa shows only 
pp, 3 times in @ and once in y.! The scribes other than y write p-<d- 
just once: intprennent B 25.2."° Medial -b- never appears as -p-. Final -b 
appears as -p 6 times: gap { 143.6, arstarp 6 107.2(2), halpscritanemo 6 
104.4, lamp a 16.1, giloupita B 55.8." To these examples we must add 4 
spellings with -p in giscrib. Where this word is used to translate words 
other than Latin scriptura, only -b is written (5.11, 126.3, 141.3); but 
where it translates scriptura, there are 11 spellings with -b, 4 with -p." 
Such a high percentage of -p’s suggests that the scribes were influenced 
by the p in scriptura. 

7’s treatment of Gmc. d is as follows: 


166 b- 2 p- 222~—s«-b- 46 -b i -p 
13 dl- 0 fl- 11 -lb- 3. -lb 1 -lp 
_39  br- 2 pr- 17 -mb- 0 -mb 1 -mp 
218 b- 4 p- 13. -rb- 1 -rb 0 -rp 
263 -b- 8 ee 0 -pt- 

58 -b 3 -p 


p-spellings: perahinissi 88.13, pittent 98.3, prah 89.2, 5; giscrip 88.13, selpsama 
102.1, tumpnissi 84.9. Cf. Sievers, §§26, 28. Geminated bb appears only in crippu 
103.4. There are no -p- <-b-. 


These figures show that in the treatment of non-initial 6, y agrees 
entirely with the other scribes, even to writing -p in giscrip. y disagrees 
with them, however, in writing 4 initial p-’s, even though he does so less 
than 2% of the time. Perhaps these p-’s are to be connected with the 
p-spellings in the earlier Fulda documents. The BasREc shows 8 p-, 


107 Kossinna, pp. 44-45. 

108 For non-initial ), the BasRec shows 3 -d-, 2 -t-; cf. also, in the ist (Lat.) recipe, the 
German word antor 3. The Hixp shows, after line 5, 13 -d-, 10 -d, and in gemination eddo 
11, 13 (SétD, p. 2, note 6), 54, erdo 62. In the MonREc, d is the usual spelling; ¢ is occasion- 
ally used, especially in final position; see Kossinna, pp. 45-46. The SaLLaw shows 21 -¢-, 
and in gemination erdo 17(2), 23, &tes kwelihemo 17; the one d-spelling, alode 2, was prob- 
ably so written to conform to the Lat. spelling alode; cf. Braune, §167.3. 

109 Sievers, §27 and p. 370. 

10 “(Dieses Wort] verdankt sein p dem Einfluss des vorhergehenden ?”; Sievers, §26. 

1 Sievers, §28. 

U% Spellings with -b: in 8, 18.4; in a’, 127.3; in ¢, 134.8, 156.5, 178.4, 203.4, 208.1, 211.4(2); 
in 8’, 220.5, 232.1; not counted is giéscribit a’ 129.5 (error for giscrib). Spellings with -p: 
in a’, 129.7; in ¢, 185.5, 9; in d’, 229.1 (plus 1 in y, 88.13). See Sievers, p. 425. 
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3 -p-, as against only 1 5-, 4 -b-."* In the MonREc #- is written in a large 
majority of the examples from 750 to 764, but after that it is gradually 
replaced by b-, until by 777 its use is practically limited to names ending 
in -praht; medially and finally 6 is the usual spelling, p is used rarely." 
The Hip shows 5 p (prut 21, pist 41, leop 27, gap 34, and in gemination 
sippan 31), beside 32 b-, 14 -b-, 1 -v-, 2 -b, 1 bb." The SALLAw shows p 
only in haupitgelt 26, 28, otherwise 5 b-, 19 -b-, 1 -b."* The FRBAPOatTH, 
HamBD, and FuipConr show 6 almost exclusively; see above, notes 21 
and 28. 

3.3. Gmc. k remained unshifted in Franconian initially, after /, n, 7, and 
in gemination."’ The earliest Franconian documents show various spell- 
ings for these unshifted k’s."* Perhaps the earliest is ch initially and 
medially, c finally, ch or cch in gemination (so Isidor, except that kw is 
written guh). Other documents show cc in gemination, otherwise only c. 
Still others write c in most positions, but ch or k before i and e, probably 
to avoid the pronunciation [ts] that was given to Latin c before i and e. 

The earlier Fulda documents show a variety of treatments. In the 
BasRec and the SALLAw only c is written."® The MonREC show initially 
2 cu-, always ca- in Carolus, but 3 ch before 1; medially 10 ch, 17 c, and ¢ 
always in the name of the Franks (in none of these examples does i or e 
follow); finally 60 -c, 1 -ch, 1 -g (names such as Folcharti are compounds: 
Folc-harti) ; in gemination, 13 cch, 3 ch, 2 cc (but 17 Otacres etc., 3 Odagri 
etc.).° The FrRBapOatH shows the same treatment as Isidor: chirichun 
11, uuerc 2 (plus Christ 7). Of the later Fulda documents, the HamBD 
shows clingun 18, 21, marchéug 17 (=marc-houg), but ch before i in 
blenchibrunnon 17 (plus scaran- 11[2], scuntra 12[2]). Not until we come 


U3 pipoz 8, petti 12, protes 13, nenpize 14, nipado 15, niinpiize 15, piuuartan 18; nipus 
(=ni ipu iz) 17, simplum 17-18, ipu 19; but uuegabretta 8; suebal 8, ribanne 9, gebe 17, 
habe 18. Cf. also, in the ist (Lat.) recipe, the German word pipaoz 2 and the Lat. word 
putdiglas 1 (=*butticulds ‘bottles’). 

U4 Kossinna, pp. 47-50. 15 Pongs, p. 63. 

US biliugit 7, bifillit 8, gibanni 16, biuzan 30, bistoozit 32; ibu 13, 14, 18, 19, 25, nihab& 
14, 15, obana 20, giscriban 21, diubiu 22, 32, haubitgelt 24-25, 29, 32, leben 31, haubit 33, 
34, 35, 37; witb 10. 

17 Braune, §143. Gmc. & probably remained unshifted also after s; see Braune, §146. 
The documentary spellings of & in this position, however, are often different from those of 
unshifted & in other positions, and would have to be considered separately. They need not 
be discussed here, since y’s treatment of sk does not differ much from that of some of the 
other scribes; cf. Sievers, §§50-52. 

8 See Franck, §115. 

19 BasRec trincen 11, cullantres 15 (<Lat. coriandrum), niuuirce 17, tranc 17, gitruncan 
19 (plus flasgun 9, 18, 20). SALLAW nicuimit 13, 15, urcundeom 16, cueme 16, cuenun 17, 
gicunde 18, cuninges 18 (plus scazloos 1, scillinga 14, giscriban 21). 

120 Kossinna, pp. 50-53. 
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to the FutpConr do we find & written before i and e, c usually in other 
cases;!! here also we find the first examples of ci =2i.'” 

The treatment of & in the Hitp is very much like that of Jsidor. 
Initially there are 9 ch, 1 c, 3 gu; medially 2 ch; finally 1 c; in gemination 
3 ch, 1 cch.™ What distinguishes the H1Lp from the other early documents 
is its use of k. This appears twice for HG -h<-k in tk 1, 12 (repeated 
above line 1), once after s in skihit 49, and once beside c in asckim 63.™ 
Pongs' believes that these k’s were added by the copyist to replace h 
and c of the original. 

In the Tatian, the scribes other than y write only k before i and e.™™ 
As we have seen, the evidence of the older documents suggests that this 
is a rather recent innovation in Fulda orthography. If so, scribe y has not 
yet mastered ‘+t. He writes initially 7 k, but also 2 c and 1 ck; in 1 more 
case his spelling is uncertain.” Medially after /, n, r, and in gemination, 
he again writes 9 k,'** but also 4, perhaps 6 ch.'** These ch-spellings prob- 
ably do not indicate affricate or spirant pronunciation, as Sievers as- 
sumes,° but are rather to be connected with the earlier ch-spellings 
before i and e. Before sounds other than i and e, y writes ch only once: 
achre 97.6. 

Where unshifted & did not stand before i or e, all the scribes usually 
write c, rarely k. Sievers, §46, lists all of y’s k-spellings; y has propor- 
tionally perhaps a few more than the other scribes, and this may be fur- 
ther evidence of his unfamiliarity with the system of writing & only before 
4 and e, c in other cases. 


In A, k- in kinthisgi 7, and in kristanheiti 17, but ch- in chirichun 9; c in githanco 2, 
ubartruncani 7, giuuircanne 25, but ch in trinchanti 15; qu in niquam 9-10. In C, k- in kin- 
disgi 7, kirichun 9, and in kristanheiti 17; c in githanco 2, uuerco 3, ubatruncani 7, trincanti 
15, giuuircanne 25; qu in niquam 9-10. Gmc. sk appears as follows: A kinthisgi, C kindisgt 
7, scolta 10, 11 (twice in C), i2, 14, sculdig 17. 

12 In A, ci 9, Uncitin 14-15, 15(3); in C, ci 9, 24, 25, [T]muncitin 14-15, 15(3). 

1% Tnitially chind 13, 53, chunincriche 13 (ch- on an erasure), chud 13, 28, chonnem 28, 
cheisuringu 34, chuning 34, chludun 65; cnuosles 11; quad 30, 49, 58. Medially folche 10, 
folches 27. Finally folc 51. In gemination ofachres 18 (chres on an erasure), otachre 25, 
dechisto 26; reccheo 48. cc is written for HG hh in harmilicco 66. 

14 The other spellings of Gmc. sk are sciltim 64, scilli 66; scerita 51, sceotantero 51; scal 
37, 53, scarpen 64; scurim 64; scritan 63. 1% Pp. 186-188, 201. 126 Sievers, §46. 

127 keliches 83.2, kelicho 84.4, kind 85.4, 93.3, 97.8, 99.2, kirichun 90.3; cind 89.3, cind- 
heiti 92.4, ckindo 85.4; uncertain is kind r 94.2. Not counted is urceolo rc 84.4 ‘urceorum.’ 

128 trinkit 82.11(2), 87.4(2), ssuirkit 88.6, uuerke 90.6, scalkes 99.2, karkeri 99.3, uuirkenne 
103.3. In ¢rinkan rc 87.2 he probably first wrote -ken. Uncertain is thenket rc 89.5. 

129 uuirche 87.8, uuecchit 88.7, folche 89.2, worsenchit 94.4. y perhaps wrote ch in eben- 
scalkes rc 99.4 and sikin rc 97.7. In arqueketa rc (uic?) 97.5 and arqueketa rc (u::) 97.8 
he seems first to have written arguuicta; cf. Sievers, p. 406. 

1390 §§47-48. 
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3.4. The scribes other than y show only 2 spellings with a long vowel 
doubled to indicate length: leerta 6 104.4 and geet ¢ 139.10."* In y there 
are 21 long vowels which y surely wrote double, plus 4 very probable 
cases, and 1 spelling with aka=4d."* Such doublings of long vowels are 
very common in the SALLAW, though not in the other earlier Fulda docu- 
ments,!** 

A later method of indicating long vowels was by the use of a circumflex 
accent. We find this in the HamMBD (/@ti- 14, 15, uutnes-15 [2]) and in 
scribes a, a’, e of the 7'atian.™ In y there are 2 circumflexes and 33 acutes 
over long vowels, but there is reason to believe that it was the corrector, 
and not , who wrote them. First, there are 5 acutes which the corrector 
surely wrote, 2 which he probably wrote.“* Secondly, there are 6 acutes 
which he apparently added in correcting a doubled long vowel. Finally, 
12 acutes and 1 circumflex occur in corrected words, 1 acute between 
corrected words, and 2 acutes and 1 circumflex after a corrected word.” 
In iar rc (nur der Accent ist alt) 102.2, Sievers believes wrote the acute. 
The only other acutes on long vowels are ddr 87.9, méer 88.6, hse 97.6; 
either y or the corrector could have written these. 

Acutes also appear 34 times on short vowels, but there is no evidence 
that y did not write them."* The word iu ‘vobis’ (phonetically [iw]) is 


181 Sievers, §63.2. 

12 + surely wrote a double vowel in gicoos 82.12, eer 83.1, 85.4, 88.2, :é (e) 90.6 (Sievers’ 
text reads eér, his footnote :er [r]), :é (e) 91.4, se: r (e) 84.1, see 84.4, cere 84.2, ceret 84.3, 
5, flansoota rc in ta 84.7, huus 84.8, méer 88.6, gibot r in 4 89.4, giboot 90.3, 91.4, geet 92.1, 
94.2, toot 92.6, tét: r (ot) 97.5. y probably wrote a double vowel in gé:hortemo rc (hoo?) 
84.7, ::dhtitun (ha?) 88.6, gibdt: r (ot?) 89.2, brotes r (ootes?) 97.3. y wrote aha= 4 in gita:an 
(4) 100.1. Further possible examples are ér rc? 82.11a, arl6stu r 98.3, ifr rc (nur der Accent 
ist alt) 102.2. y possibly wrote see in sie rc 84.1, sie r 89.5, sie rc 91.1. Sievers, §63.2, is prob- 
vbly correct in believing that the ii’s in drito 91.2, fritu 93.3, thrito 98.2 are to be inter- 
preted as drijo etc., rather than as drio etc. 

183 SatLaw scasloos 1, losit 7, forlaazit 9 (corrected from forlazzit; see StD, p. 55, note 6), 
wiib 10, huuse 16, heer 20, daar 29, mooter 30, bistoozzit 32. In the Hixp there are no dou- 
blings, in the BasREc only niinpiize 15 (=ni inpiize), in the MonReEc Luutra and, where 
we would expect a short vowel, Bootbarta, Miilrat; see Kossinna, pp. 32, 29. 

14 Sievers, §63.1. 

45 Sure are hérro rc 87.3, hérro rc 87.5(2),... fifscouuon zrc, m nc 103.1,... ifr rc 
103.5 (so Sievers’ footnote; his text reads far); probable are ér rc? 82.11a, arl6stu r 98.3. 

138 ::Ghtitun (ha?) 88.6, gibét: r (ot?) 89.2, gibdot r in ¢ 89.4, :ér (e) 90.6 (see above, note 
132), :é (e) 91.4, tot: r (ot) 97.5. 

187 Page and line references. In a corrected word 166.32, 172.5, 176.10, 193.5, 17, 18, 22, 
27, 195.16, 196.34, 197.22-23 (circumflex), 198.27-28, 201.8; between corrected words 
200.23; after a corrected word 175.17, 195.24-25 (circumflex), 200.29. Another example in 
a corrected word is 191.32-33, if this was corrected to fogilth. 

188 Page and line references. 1 surely by the corrector 179.13; 2 probably by the corrector 
178.7, 195.32; 8 in a corrected word 166.2, 8, 13, 18, 33-34, 35, 177.22, 195.20; 23 appar- 
ently by y (the last 12 are in chap. 101-103) 167.7, 19, 178.6, 180.4, 14, 184.4, 190.29, 
191.32-33, 192.11, 22, 198.28, 199.29(2), 31, 35, 200.5, 7, 33, 35, 201.17, 23, 28, 202.1. 
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often written with an accent (16 fu, 1 tu, 1 hiu, 19 iu), apparently so that 
it may be distinguished from iu ‘iam’ (phonetically [ja]; 8 iu, 1 giu, 
none accented). 


4. PECULIARITIES OF y. 


4.1. The phonetic and spelling archaisms discussed above in chapters 
2 and 3 include all but two of the features which differentiate y from the 
other scribes. These last two features do not occur in the earlier Fulda 
documents, and so we must consider them individual peculiarities of -. 
One of them is y’s habit of writing final -¢ where we would expect -e.¥* 
In the nom. sg. masc. of the word ‘this’, where we would expect these,'° 
writes -e only once, probably writes -a 4, perhaps 6 times. In the 
adverb thanne, y writes 10 -e, but 11, probably 15 -a;™ cf. also the 1 oc- 
currence of uuanna rc in e 89.5. In the 2d sg. imperative of én-verbs, 
+ writes 2 -e (eere 84.2, arsage 84.8), 2 -a (haba r in e 99.2, 3). 

In a number of categories y seems to have made a phonetic distinction 
between -e from earlier -e, and -e from earlier ~je: for the former he writes 
-a often, but for the latter almost never. Thus in the 1st and 3d sg. pres. 
subjc. of a-verbs, he writes 6 -e and 13, probably 14 -a; but in the same 
forms of ja-verbs, 9 -e, possibly 2 -a. Similarly, in the nom. pl. masc. of 
strong a-adjectives there are 38 -e, 29 sure -a, 13 probable -a, 1 -ae;™ but 
in the corresponding form of ja-adjectives, 23 sure -e, only 1 possible -a. 


139 Cf. Sievers, §107.1. 40 Braune, §288.3a. 

141 wrote -e in theser nc 101.2; y probably wrote -a in theser rc (a?) 87.9, 94.3, 97.5, 
and in theser r (a?) 97.7; y perhaps wrote -a in theser rc 94.2, 97.8. 

442 wrote -e in thanne 91.4, 93.3(2), 96.2, 5, 6, 97.4, 98.4, 100.5, danne 90.6; > wrote -a 
in thanna 87.6, 91.3, 95.5, 96.3, danna 87.5, 89.5, 90.6; thanna rc in e 88.8, 95. 4, 98.2, danna 
rc in e 87.5; y probably wrote -a in thanne rc 98.1, 2, 102.2, danne rc (a?) 88.2. 

M3 » wrote -e in arsterbe 84.2, queme 87.5, neme 90.5, arstante 91.4, uoruuerde 96.4, atie 
analogically in two: (e) 102.2; y wrote -a in suerda 82.118, wuesa 85.4, giueha 87.8, uorliose 
rc (-e::a) 90.5, and (with a rc in e) in wwolla 90.5(2), worsacha 90.5, gilimpha 91.4, bisuuicha 
95.4, 5, sisceida 100.3, and analogically in tuo: (a) 95.2, 98.1; y probably wrote -a in bifahe 
re 100.6. 

M4» wrote -e in thurste 87.5, uuirche 87.8, thuruhfreme 87.8, gibure 88.5, 97.1, ruoge 
88.13, hore 98.1, 2(2); y perhaps wrote -a in senfe rc 88.2, hore r 98.2. 

4 Spellings with -e (page and line references): 166.24, 167.4, 35, 168.13, 34, 169.36, 
175.27, 30, 178.16, 20, 179.5, 181.13, 20, 31, 182.15, 20, 36, 183.2, 3(2), 186.35, 187.26, 
188.27, 190.15-16, 191.21, 193.10, 14, 38, 196.13-14, suuei:: (es stand suuene) 198.20, 
38, 199.5, 16, 17, 27, 200.15, 16, 201.36; cf. also manege menigi 100.1 (Sievers, §110.1, Anm.; 
same phrase and ending twice in 8, 22.3, 46.1) and manege siti r in o 88.2. The sure and prob- 
able spellings with -a are listed in Sievers, §107.lay, except that there are 8, not 6 sure 
sina: 82.11a, 84.7, 85.3, 86.1, 87.3, 7, 8, 91.4; cf. also sina orun rc in u 86.1. Of those which 
Sievers lists as rc, 4 are uncertain: aruiurte rc 100.6(3), giborane rc 100.6. Of the probable 
13 -a (add sine rc 96.2, 103.5), all have only the final -¢ on an erasure, all are rc except 
heile r 88.11. -y wrote -ae in beidae 84.7. 

M46 -g is possible in mitte rc 94.2. The spellings with -e are all present participles; page and 
line references: 166.24, 168.7, 13, 169.1, 17, 18, 28, 170.36, 172.7, 8-9, 9, 175.4, 181.4, 182.2, 
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Finally, in the dat. sg. of masc. and neut. nouns other than ja-stems, 
there are 84 -e and 8, probably 9 -a;'*” but in the same form of ja-stems 
(excluding infinitives) only 8 -e.* In the dat. sg. of infinitives, which 
show ja-stem forms in OHG,"* this distinction is apparently not made: 
writes 12 -e, but also 8, perhaps 11 -a.'5° 

The converse of this habit of y’s, that he writes -e where we would ex- 
pect -a, is extremely rare. Two examples have already been mentioned :™ 
acc. pl. fem. sculira rc (e?) 96.2, acc. sg. fem. alle rc in a 90.5; the only 
other example is nobe 84.4.1 

y also writes a for unstressed ¢ in non-final position. The examples are 
given in Sievers, §107b.* It may be noted that here also y writes a only 
for e from earlier e (or 2), never for e from earlier je (or 72), except perhaps 
in durrero rc (a:?) 88.1. 

The earlier Fulda documents have no spellings with -¢ where we would 
expect -e; in the MonREc, Kossinna™ lists 10 words with -a as dat. sg., 
but states that they may also be nom. pl. In the Hitp there is one -en 
where we would expect -am (acc. sg. masc. goten 47). Spellings with a 
where we would expect e do appear, however, in the FuLDConr: acc. pl. 
masc. A Heilaga, C [H]eiliga 12, C [Z]uuena 11, dat. pl. A, C minan 18, 
C allan 1, 21. 


185.17-18, 33, 186.2, 11-12, 27, 29-30, 187.1, 190.10, 198.10. Another possible example is 
suolouffante 92.6; see above, note 90, and Sievers, p. 380 and §110.1, Anm. Not included are 
gisehante rc in e, das Schluss-e aus ¢ corr. 99.4, artonte: (n) 102.1. 

47 Included as e-spellings are Josebe 87.1, Iacobe 87.3, Iohanne 88.11, 12, 91.5, Petre 
93.2; not included are himile: r 82.11, uuazzare rc 87.4, wwazzare rc 87.4, gote . . . rc 88.13, 
cuninge rc 99.1. + surely wrote -a in sambaztag: (a) 88.6, salza r in ¢ 95.5, rewa corr. in ¢ 
100.6 (cf. Sievers, §64.1), and (with a rc in ¢) in suara 87.9, morgana 92.1, taga 93.1, uuega. 
94.1(2); y probably wrote -a in morgane rc (a?) 92.1. Cf. also sisamena rc in a, e 100.3. 

M8 cunne 85.2, giruornisse 88.1, riche 90.6, 94.2, 3, touffare 91.5, bigangere 102.2, gibente 
103.5, 14 See Braune, §315.1. 

180 - wrote -e in halianne 84.4, be:tonne (t) 87.5, betonne 87.5, arnonne 87.8, infahanne 
89.4, sellenne 93.1, uorkoufanne 99.2, miltenne 99.4, gebanne 100.4, gihiuwenne aus i? corr. 
100.5, uwirkenne 103.3, losenne 103.5; y wrote -a in nemenna 85.4, wuerfennc 85.4, ezzenna 
rs 87.8, ezzanna 87.8, nemmenna 88.4, uuartenna rc in e 89.6, uorlazzanna 100.2, arslahanna 
101.2; y probably wrote -a in wuesanne rc 91.2, perhaps also in arsilahanne rc 88.6, for- 
ldzzanne rc (e:::) 100.4; cf. Sievers, §§89b, 90b. It may be seen that in the a-verbs there are 
3 spellings with -e, 7, perhaps 10 with -a; in the ja-verbs only 6 with -e; in the dn-verbs 
only 3 with -e; in the én-verbs 1 with -a. 

151 See above, notes 89 and 90. 12 Cf. Sievers, §103a. 

183 Add to §107ba sinen rc 88.13; to 8, arslahet r 97.5, uuollent r? 88.13; to y, sagant rc in e 
88.13, sagetun r 102.1. There are 5, not 4 spellings of sagata etc. (86.2, 87.7, 88.5, 11, 12). 
The 9 -ant in the 3d pl. pres. of a-verbs might also be interpreted as the older, inherited 
ending; the spelling -ent, which appears always in the other scribes and 17 times in +, has 
been borrowed from the ja-verbs; see Braune, §309. In the 3d pl. pres. of ja-verbs, writes 
only -ent, 8 times. There are no 3d pl. pres. forms of either a- or ja-verbs in the other Fulda 
documents. m™ P. 60. 
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4.2. ’s second peculiarity is his spelling of Gmc. p where it became an 
affricate in East Franconian, i.e. of Gmc. p-, pp, lp, mp, rp. The usual 
spelling among the other scribes is ph or pf. Much rarer is f, which 6 
writes once for p- and once for pp; f is somewhat commoner after /, m, r, 
expecially in 5, 5’. In y, however, f is the usual spelling. For p- he writes 
3 ph-, 4 f-;" for pp, 1 ff, 1 f° and after consonants, 3 mph, 1 mpf, 7 mf; 
4 lf; and 10, probably 11 rf.%* We have already seen in 1.2 that the earlier 
Fulda documents show p for Gmc. # in these positions. 


5. y’S DIALECT GROUP. 


5.1. The prevailing opinion on ’s dialect is that his spellings show 
strong Upper German, specifically Alemannic influence, and that he was 
probably an Alemannic speaker.*° A number of y’s abnormal spellings 
agree with early 9th century Alemannic spellings: d- for Gmc. )-,'*' p- for 
Gmc. b-,!* ch for Gmc. k in gemination and after consonants,’ 2d sg. in 
-s,' -iu from final -ju. We have already seen, however, that all these 
spellings also appear in the earlier Fulda documents. A feature that + 
shares especially with late Alemannic is the ending -né instead of -¢ for 
the 2d person plural." This has not been considered a peculiarity of y, 
because it seems to have been an acceptable spelling in Fulda at the time. 
It is corrected only once, or at the most twice: ingiengunt rc (g:m), das 
letzte mn durchstrichen 87.8; uuizzunt das m (unabsicht!‘-h?) durchstrichen 


4% Another pocsible agreement between y and the earlier Fulda documents is the treat- 
ment of medial p after long vowels. The other scribes write only f, but y writes 9 f, 4 ff; 
see Sievers, §35 (to which add f in 99.2). There is only one comparable form in the older 
Fulda documents: BasReEc nislaffe 16. The later Fulda documents show f: FRBaPpOATH 
taufunga 12, FutpConr A slafenti 15, slaf-fenti 19 (slaf at the end of a line), C slafenti 
15, 19. 6 See Sievers, §§32-34. 

7 phusi 87.3, phorsicha 88.1, hellephoria 90.3 (not in Sievers, §32); flansunga 84.7, 
flanzoota rc in ta 84.7, fussze 87.3, giflansotan 102.2. Uncertain is. . . pfendingo rc 99.3. 
From Sievers, §32, delete phigboum 102.2(2), with ph- surely from Lat. f- (ficus). 

88 sceffen 87.2, scefes 87.3; uncertain is . . . scephen rc 87.5. 

189 gilimphit etc. 87.5, 91.4, 103.3, gilampf 97.8, gilimfit 87.5, 90.4, 92.1, gilamf 87.1, 
103.5, gilamf r 99.4, thamfta 99.3; hilf 85.4, 92.4, 5, uuelfa 85.4; uuerfenna etc. 85.4, 92.2, 
8(2), 93.3, 95.1, 4, 5, 97.1, thorf 97.2. y probably wrote f in usuuirphu re (fu?) 92.1. 

160 Cf. Sievers, §7e; Baesecke, §56.1; Baesecke, ZfdA, tv, 259; Schréter, passim; 
Ehrismann, p. 289; Braune, §§58.3, 131.4, 135.3, 143.2, 167.3, 308.3 (Alemannic), 306.4 
(Upper German). 161 Braune, §167.2. 2 Braune, §136.3. 

168 Braune, §144. 1 Braune, §306.4. 185 Braune, §248.6. 

166 Braune, §308.3. The 12 spellings with -né are listed in Sievers, §13.5 (uuollent is 88.13, 
not 88.11). In the present of strong verbs there are 8 -nt, 18 -t through chap. 92, 13 -t 
after that. In the present of preterit-presents there are 2 -nt, 1 -t, all before chap. 92. In the 
preterit of all verbs the first 2 occurrences are tatun 84.3, 4; then through chap. 92 there are 
2 -nt, 9 -t, after that 2 -t. There are no spellings with -nt in the present of weak verbs (44 -t), 
or in the irregular verbs (birut 84.8, sit 88.11, geet 92.1, 94.2, twot 102.1). 
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87.5. Further, the other scribes also write 8 -né: there are 3 in 8, 3 in 4, 
1 in ¢, 1 in 5’.1%7 

A feature which we can more properly connect with Alemannic spelling 
habits is y’s use of f, ff where the other scribes write ph or pf: many 
Alemannic documents also show spellings with f, ff.* The if and rf 
spellings in the other scribes, and hence also at least partly in y, probably 
reflect the 9th century change from affricate to spirant pronunciation 
after / and r.'* 

5.2. Since y does show one, perhaps several features which would lead 
us to believe that he was an Alemannic speaker, we may examine his 
spellings for further evidence of this sort. Characteristic of Alemannic is 
the spelling c or k for Gmc. g, especially in initial and final position.!” 
, however, writes c only once, in a doubtful word: acsiuni rc 88.12, 
which Sievers interprets as aucsiuni, i.e. ougsiuni ‘species.”™™ 

Alemannic documents of the 9th century are characterized by the 
spelling ua for Gmc. 6.'7 If we exclude forms of the word ‘to do,’ we find 
that y wrote 118 uo, 1 ou (souhtun 101.2), 1 0 (uorstotun 89.6); 8 spellings 
are uncertain.’” In forms of ‘to do,’ Sievers, §70, believes that ~ wrote 
not only uo, but also oa, ua<6; I believe that y’s spellings are to be 
explained in another way. We expect, in the present of this verb, reflexes 
of the Gmc. root *dd- plus endings, with no connecting vowel;!" y shows 
such forms in ist sg. twon 88.12, 102.2, 3d sg. twot 88.7 (3), tuot. .. zrs 
99.5, 2d pl. ni tuot rs 102.1, ist sg. subjc. . . . thuruhtuo rs 88.12, 2d sg. 
imperat. tuo 86.1, 97.3, 1st pl. imperat. tuomes 91.2, pres. part. tuonti 
89.2. In many documents we find that the connecting vowel of a-verbs 
has analogically been introduced in this word;!"5 y shows such forms in 
3d sg. subjec. two: (a) 95.2, 98.1, two: (e) 102.2, and perhaps also in 3d pl. 
tuont: (t), nt rs? 84.4 (for tuoant?), infin. tuon . . . rc? 88.7, twon rc 91.1 (for 
tuoan?), and pres. part. éwontan rc 96.6 (for ¢woanten?). Usually, where 
the connecting vowel has been introduced, the preceding Gmc. 6 is 
written «= #;' I believe ~ shows such a spelling in pres. part. tuanti 
88.6 (=idanti), and perhaps also in pres. part. ¢wontan rc 88.7 (for 


187 See Sievers, §13.5. #8 Braune, §131.4. 

16° Braune, §131.5. 170 Braune, §149. 

171 But for evidence that y unvoiced g in final position, cf. trang 82.11 (=tranc). Spellings 
with -c for -g are common in the other scribes, esp. ¢; see Sievers, §28. 

172 Braune, §39a. 

173 Included as an wo-spelling is ruorta rs? 86.1. Uncertain are zuogangente rc 84.7, huor 
rc 84.9, guot re 85.4,... riorta... rc 88.1 (=ruorta), dr uuor rc 88.4, in tuom rc 88.8, 
tho uorstuontun rc 91.5, arsluogi rc 97.7. ~ wrote uo for short o in voba 82.11a, vvuolaga 
92.3, and perhaps for 6 in tho: das o scheint aus » gemacht zu sein 85.4 (cf. tho. . . rc 91.5, 
tho r 94.1), as against 121 tho. 

1% Franck, §211. 1% Braune, §380b. 17%6 Braune, §§380c, 40.4. 
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tuanten?), and infin. ‘won r 88.8, won... rc 88.10, éwon der zweite Zug 
des « und das o r (0a?) 90.5 (for twan? in erasing the a the corrector per- 
haps also scratched out the second upright of the «). If my assumptions 
are correct, there is no evidence that y wrote ua< 4; if they are wrong, 
ua-spellings appear rarely in one word and are not good evidence that 
was an Alemannic speaker. 

Characteristic of Alemannic is the connecting vowel 6 in the plural of 
the weak preterit (suwohtdm, -dt, -dn), as against u in the strong preterit 
(ndmun, -ut, -un); Franconian and Bavarian show wu in both strong and 
weak verbs.'”’ In the Ist. pl. of the weak preterit y writes 3 0, 1 w; in the 
2d pl. 6 u; in the 3d pl. 35 u, perhaps 2 0.178 But in the Ist pl. of the 
strong preterit y also writes 1 0, 1 «; in the 2d pl. 7 «; in the 3d pl. 60 u.!” 
Since y writes o in both the weak and strong preterit, and since several 
other scribes do the same,'* y’s o’s are probably not to be connected with 
the o’s in Alemannic documents, but represent the Franconian change of 
unstressed u to o,'* 

The short forms of the verbs ‘to go’ and ‘to stand’ show in Alemannic 
only the vowel 4: gén, stan, but elsewhere usually é: gén, stén.'* In y we 
find only é: inget 84.8, geet 92.1, 94.2; uncertain is giste rc 98.2. 

In the gen. dat. sg. of weak masc. and neut. nouns and adjectives, 
Alemannic (and Bavarian) documents of the 8th and 9th centuries show 
the ending -in, Franconian documents -en;'* y writes 22 -en, no -in.1™ 
Similarly, in the acc. sg. and nom. acc. pl. masc. of weak nouns and 
adjectives, Alemannic (and Bavarian) documents of the 8th and 9th 
centuries usually show the ending -wn, Franconian documents -on;)* y 
writes in the acc. sg. 13 -on, no -un, in the nom. acc. pl. 27 -on, no -un.’* 

5.3. In the features just discussed, -y shows only Franconian spellings; 
nevertheless, he might still have been an Alemannic speaker who was 


177 Braune, §320. 

178 » wrote o in giloublomes rs 82.12, gihortomes 87.9, uueritomes rc in « 95.1; but u in 
mohtumes 92.8. perhaps wrote o in giofnotun r 86.1, uuntrotun rc 87.7. Uncertain is ar- 
uiurtun rc 100.6. 

179» wrote o in gisahomes o durchstrichen und om dariiber geschrieben 95.1, but » in 
uorstuontumes 82.12. Included as a u-spelling is arquam:: (un) 91.6. Not included are . . . 
quadun zrc 82.i1a, giengun rc 82.12, giengun rc 87.2,...uorstuontun rc 91.5. y also 
wrote 8 # in the present of preterit-presents (page and line: 174.9, 10, 175.7, 176.3, 180.20, 
183.19-20, 192.27, 193.10-11), and in dirut 84.8. 189 See Sievers, §112d. 

181 Braune, §320.2. 18 Braune, §382. 483 Braune, §§221.2, 255. 

1% Not included is dat. sg. théismon r in e 89.4, in which + seems first to have written an 
acc, ending, and the uncertain spellings suirseren r(s?) 88.5, selben r 92.1, hérren rc 99.4, 
uuingarien rc 102.2. 185 Braune, §§221.3, 255. 

186 Cf. Sievers, §111.2. Included is dat. sg. theismon r in ¢ 89.4. Not included are acc. pl. 
masc. mahiston rc 96.2, and .. . nahiston . . . zrc 96.5. (In this last word we would expect 
a fem. ending; cf. Sievers, §112f.) 
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successfully conforming to the spellings of standard Fuldese. To convince 
ourselves that he was not Alemannic, we must find spellings that deviate 
from standard Fuldese and at the same time are non-Alemannic. There 
are two such spellings. The word ‘he’ is written her only in Franconian 
documents; in Alemannic (and Bavarian) documents it appears as er.'®? 
We have already seen in 2.2 that at first spells this word he; this spelling 
deviates from standard Fuldese and at the same time is non-Alemannic. 

In Franconian, Gmc. eu is “broken” before an e, a, o in the following 
syllable, whatever the intervening consonant; in Alemannic (and Bavar- 
ian), however, it is broken only if the intervening consonant is a dental 
or Gmc. h.'** We have already seen in 2.8 that y deviates from standard 
Fuldese in writing broken ex as eo rather than as 10; his spellings are also 
non-Alemannic where they show ew broken before consonants other than 
dentals or Gmc. A: teof 87.3, seohhoro 88.1, seocho 88.2, leobar 91.3, 
manodseoh 92.2. 

5.4. We may therefore reject the suggestion that y was an Alemannic 
speaker. In the many spelling features that we have mot discussed, 7 
agrees with the other scribes of the Tatian translation; in the features 
that we have discussed, he agrees either with the other scribes or with the 
earlier Fulda documents. Exceptions are his treatment of final -e and of 
Gmc. p, and one feature where the older documents lack sufficient evi- 
dence.'** Therefore we may classify y as East Franconian, more specifi- 
cally as Fuldese. He seems to belong, however, to an older brand of Fuldese 
than the other scribes, and there is evidence that he made a conscious 
effort to modernize his spellings.’ 

Wituiam G. MOULTON | 

Yale University- 


187 Where UG documents show her, the h is prothetic; see Braune, §§283.1a, 152a. 
188 Braune, §47a. 189 See above, 4.1=2, 2.6. 190 See above, 2.1=4, 3.1. 
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XXI 


DES GUILLEMETS QUI CHANGENT 
LE CLIMAT POETIQUE 


(Correction et commentaire 4 la premiére strophe du 
Fragment d’Alexandre d’ Albéric) 


ANS la X° édition de la Chrestomathie de l’ancien francais de Bartsch- 
Wiese on lit le début du plus ancien texte a. fr. traitant la matiére 
d’Alexandre, dans la forme suivante: 


Dit Salomon al primier pas, 
quant de son libre mot lo clas, 
‘est vanitatum vanitas 

et universa vanitas.’ 

poyst lou me fay m’enfirmitas, 
toylle s’en otidsitas, 

solaz nos faz’ antiquitas, 

que tot non sie vanitas. 


Cette fagon de ponctuer, qui ne se trouve pas dans les autres éditions 
(qui, il est vrai, n’introduisent pas de ponctuations: P. Meyer, Stengel 
etc.), semble intimer que le poéte, aprés avoir cité les deux lignes ex- 
traites de |’Eccléstaste, veut nous apprendre que, étant infirme, il a 
trouvé moyen (il lui ‘est donné lieu’: l’explication de Foerster, ZRPh, 
v1, 423) d’occuper ses loisirs (forces) par l'étude de |’antiquité—étude 
qui nous délivre de la vanité du monde [et ainsi il étudiera l’histoire du 
héros ancien Alexandre]. Le poéte (Foerster dit expressément: “meine 
[des Verfassers] Krankheit”) aurait alors mis en scéne sa propre personne 
en nous informant de |’état de sa santé physique (infirme comme celle 
du vieux roi biblique)—et peut-étre morale (serait-il sage comme Salo- 
mon?). Le cas rappellerait trop la fameuse explication, désormais datée, 
du dernier vers de la Chanson de Roland par feu Holbrook: [Ci falt la geste] 
que Turoldus declinet ‘car la vie de T. décline’=il est vieux et ne peut 
plus continuer (aprés avoir composé 4000 vers!). Les anciens trouvéres 
n’étaient pas a ce point autobiographical-minded—ils effacaient leur 
personnalité devant les grands thémes qu’ils chantaient. C’est le bio- 
graphical approach des critiques modernes qui soupcgonne des person- 
nalités 14 ou il n’y a qu’objectivité. 

Il faut donc transporter ces guillemets, qui changent le climat poé- 
tique médiéval, deux lignes plus loin et mettre un point aprés ofiositas. 
C’est Salomon qui est censé dire: ‘Puisque mon infirmité m’en donne 
lieu, que l’cisiveté soit éloignée!,’ et le poéte d’ajouter de son cru: ‘que 
étude de l’antiquité nous console, pour que nous ne devions pas ad- 
mettre (avec Salomon?) que tout est vanité!’ 
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Peut-on attribuer la mention de son infirmité 4 Salomon avec autant 
de justice que le proverbe vanitas vanitatum? Le mot infirmitas se trouve 
plusiers fois dans |’ Ecclésiaste (v. 12; 15; x. 19), mais plutét au sens moral. 
Mais il n’était pas trop difficile de dégager de ce texte l’idée que Salo- 
mon, ayant joui de toutes les jouissances du monde et revenant d’elles 
désabusé,' devait étre vieux et infirme et que le travail, que Salomon 
retenait comme la seule chose digne d’étre poursuivie (Eccl. m1. 13: ‘Et 
cognovi, quod non esset melius, nisi laetari hominem in opere suo: et hanc 
esse partem illius’), devait étre celui de l’esprit (ceci d’ailleurs en contra- 
diction avec le texte sacré, qui au contraire inclut la poursuite de la con- 
naissance dans les ‘vanités’: 1. 13: ‘Et proposui in animo meo quaerere, 
et investigare sapienter de omnibus, quae fiunt sub sole. Vidi cuncta, et 
ecce universa vanitas, et afflictio spiritus’; m. 21: ‘Nam cum alius laboret 
in sapientia, et doctrina, et solicitudine, homini otioso quaesita dimittit; 
et hoc ergo, vanitas, et magnum malum’—le Sage semble inclure dans 
sa condamnation, au moment méme oi il s’y engage, sa tentative 
d’écrire sur la sagesse).'* Que cette idée soit mise dans la bouche de Salo- 
mon, ne doit pas trop nous étonner: la citation textuelle n’est pas exacte 
non plus puisqu’elle est la contraction de deux passages de |’ Ecclésiaste 
1. 2: ‘Vanitas vanitatum et omnia vanitas’ et 1. 14: ‘Vidi cuncta quae 
sunt sub sole et ecce universa vanitas,’ et en tout cas il n’est pas exact 
de dire que Salomon ouvre son livre par un passage qui, tel quel, ne se 
trouve pas au vers I. 2 (le remanieur allemand Lamprecht, qui a consulté 
original, a bien remarqué l’inexactitude de son modéle puisqu’il cite 
1. 2 sous la forme ‘vanitas vanitatum et omnia vanitas,’ mais traduit en 
allemand comme s’ijl s’agissait de 1. 14: ‘daz quit: “‘iz is alliz ein itelicheit / 


1 Une chanson d’étuidiants allemande (que je savais vaguement par coeur et que mon 
ami M. Sperber m’a fait retrouver dans Schauenburg, Allgemeines deutsches Commersbuch, 
p. 477) présente Salomon a l’envers de ce que dit la Bible de sa vieillesse, plutét vouée a 
la polygamie et a l’idolatrie (Rois m1, ll. 3-4): “Der David und der Salomo, / das waren 
arge Siinder, / sie trieben weidlich sich herum / und zeugten viele Kinder. // Doch, als sie 
nicht mehr konnten so, / von wegen hohen Alters, / da schrieb die Spriiche Salomo / und 
David seine Psalters.” 

Je ne veux pourtant pas donner I’impression au lecteur que notre poéte ancien expliquait 
la sagesse de Salomon par l’impuissance sexuelle. Il aura plutét pensé comme les Grecs: 
‘H yap diwaus & dc0ede redrcira” ou comme Victor Hugo: “L’humanité s’affirme par 
linfirmité,” et son Salomon sera un paralléle 4 Booz: “ . . . Car le jeune homme est beau, 
mais le vieillard est grand. // Le vieillard, qui revient 4 la source premiére, / Entre aux 
jours éternels et sort des jours changeants; / Et |’on voit de la flamme aux yeux des jeunes 
gens, / Mais dans l’oeil du vieillard on voit de la lumiére.” Touchant spectacle que donne 
cet auteur médiéval qui, en traitant du jeune homme beau, fascinant par le changement, 
que fut Alexandre, implore le secours du vieillard sage qui est “rentré aux jours éternels.”’ 

1s Ce sont ces sortes de contradictions a l’intérieur du texte de |’ Ecclesiaste qui ont fait 
admettre aux critiques modernes plusieurs auteurs du livre en question. 
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daz di sunne umbigeit’”’ [= quae sunt sub sole*]—procédé en somme licite 
chez un commentateur de la bible, accoutumé 4 rporodoyeiv, a har- 
moniser des textes bibliques*). Qu’Albéric ait travaillé sur des souvenirs 


2 Wilmanns, Godt. Gel. Ans. (1885), p. 293, montre un préjugé contre Lamprecht que 
j'ai connu chez plusieurs germanisants éclairés: en réaction contre le nationalisme flagrant 
de la majorité de leurs collégues, ils exagéraient dans le sens opposé et ne trouvaient qu’imi- 
tation servile et manque d’art dans les oeuvres moyen-haut-allemandes. L’un d’eux me 
disait: “Si j’avais 4 recommencer ma carriére, je me ferais romanisant.”” Wilmanns est de 
cette catégorie et il ne veut reconnaitre en Lamprecht qu’un plat rimeur et délayeur: il a 
servilement suivi son modéle francais, mais il a eu devant les yeux une meilleure version, 
celle d’Albéric étant “unvollstandig iiberliefert.” Cette logique est loin d’étre impeccable: 
comment peut-il déclarer un texte francais qu’il ne connalt pas, meilleur qu’un texte 
allemand conservé? Aux yeux du romanisant, le fragment d’Albéric ne présente aucune 
lacune. Wilmanns pense que les idées d’Albéric dans notre passage ont déja été exprimées 
par l’original (inexistant) francais. Comme il ne songe qu’a donner de bonnes notes au 
poéte francais, de mauvaises au remanieur allemand, il ne se pose pas la question d’une 
attitude différente—et en effet il me semble s’agir, non de meilleure ou pire composition, 
mais d’un programme poétique différent.—Les vv. 93-94 du fragment francais od le pro- 
fesseur de langues semblerait étre chargé aussi d’une ‘Teil der Unterweisung in den Waffen” 
(‘et fayr a seyr et a matin / agayt encuntre son vicin,’ traduit ‘Wache stehen’) serait un 
“Unsinn” d’aprés Wilmanns, qui ne pourrait étre attribué qu’a un scribe continuant des 
vers en -in (matin, vicin suivant armin etc.). Mais peut-tre fayr agait encuntre son vicin 
veut dire ‘guetter le voisin,’ c’est a dire rivaliser avec ses camarades d’école (du magisteyr, 
v. 80; cf. le déni, par l’écolier-modéle, d’un seul regard a un fol omen ou écuyer v. 79-80). 
Je crois pouvoir appuyer cette interprétation par les lignes de |’Historia de preliis: “in 
scolis itaque, ubi sedebat (cum discipulis) pugnabat cum eis tam in literis quam in loquelis et 
velocitate obtinebat principatum.”—Wilmanns dit: “der grébere Geschmack sucht grellere 
Farben und seltsamere Ziige,” mais il ne souffle mot du caractére plus exotigue qu’a dés 
le commencement le “‘wunderliche Alexander” de Lamprecht (sur cette €pithéte v. le glos- 
saire de Kinzel).—Je ne sais si on a relevé, en regard du délayage évident de Lamprecht, 
dont les strophes semblent volontiers prendre la tangente, la maniére énergique dont Al- 
béric a su agencer ses strophes par une sorte de ‘recommencement,’ qui, loin de récapituler 
une situation, comme ce sera |’usage de la chanson de geste, rattache une strophe a la 
précédente par des ‘mots-motifs’: str. 6: ‘dun Alexandre genuit’—str. 7: ‘Reys Alexander 
quant fut naz’; str. 7: ‘que reys est forz en terre naz’—str. 8: ‘En tal forma fud naz lo reys’; 
str. 11 (avant-dernier vers): . . . em magisteyr—str. 12 (premier vers): ‘Magestres ab beyn 
affactaz.’ 

* L’attitude de l’harmonisation de textes scripturaires facilite méme de ‘fausses’ attribu- 
tions de la part des trouvéres: p. ex. dans le chapitre sur la panthére du Bestiaire de Phillippe 
de Thaun v. 527 seq. nous lisons: “Deus, co dit Salemun / Que pan est sun dreit num; / 
Pan c’est tut. Deus est pan / .. . Uns est en deité, / Tut en humanité; / Deus est tut funde- 
ment / Et bien de tute gent: / Si cum li sols uns est . . . / Issi est Deus luur / E nous si 
rai plusur. / Uns est multiplianz, / Sultiz, nobles, vaillanz, Nez . . .” [les épithétes continuent 
encore dans quatre vers]. Or, ce n’est que la série d’épithétes qui est prise de Liber Sapi- 
entiae Vill, 22-23, le reste est puisé ailleurs, p. ex. l’étude étymologique de panthére=gr. 
xay+d%p dans Isidore, Etym. xu, i, ii—pourtant le raisonnement entier est attribué a 
Salomon. De méme au v. 519 nous lisons: ““E ¢o avum of / Del prophete Davi / Jesus en 
halt muntat, / Nostre dolur portat.” Mais David au psaume Lxvu, 19 ne parle pas de 
Jésus, c’est saint Paul dans la lettre aux Ephésiens rv qui fait cette identification (et notre 
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en télescopant des textes et n’en retenant que la teneur générale, 
est aussi prouvé par l’emploi du mot ofiositas, qui ne se trouve pas 
dans |’Ecclésiaste, mais dans |’ Ecclésiastique, xxx, 29: ‘Multam enim 
malitiam docuit otiositas,’ et qu’Albéric a télescopé avec les nombreuses 
invectives contre le otiosus, le paresseux dans les Proverbes (appelé en 
général piger et une fois, xxvii. 19: gut sectatur otium dans le texte de 
la Vulgate; les rubriques parlent soit de piger soit de otiosus). Au lecteur 
qui objecterait que le proverbe vanitatum vanitas . . . (avec la variante 
légérement discordante umiversa) se trouve vraiment au commencement 
de |’Ecclésiaste (‘al primier pas, quant de son libre mot lo clas’), alors 
que les remarques sur enfirmitas, otiositas y manquent, et que le respect 


_ du texte ancien frangais exige de n’ inclure dans la citation que ce qu’on 


trouve véritablement au début d’Eccl. I—A ce critique je rappellerais 
Vhabitude des anciens poétes épiques de nous décrire une action en en 
marquant seulement le moment initial, le dynamisme du début: combien 
de fois dans des narrations épiques ne nous dit-on pas qu’un prota- 
goniste commence (prist a etc.)* a parler, et puis le poéte rapportera 
un long discours, sans insister sur le fait que le personnage non seulement 
le commenga, mais le continua (ainsi dans la chanson de saint Alexis, str. 
13, ‘dans Alexis la [la pucele] prist ad apeler [‘lui adresser la parole’], / la 
mortel vithe li prist mult a blasmer, / de la celeste li mostret veritet,’ 
puis suit la str. 14 qui contient son discours textuel, puis la str. 15 
débute par le vers qui le résume: ‘Quant sa raison li a ¢wte mustrethe’). 
Nous pouvons donc expliciter ainsi ce qu’Albéric a pensé ‘par télesco- 
page’: ‘Salomon dit au premier vers de |’Ecclésiaste: ‘vanitas vanita- 
tum... ’et [il est logique que] lui, vieux et infirme, bannisse l’oisiveté.’ 

Mais, dirar-t-on, comment croire que Salomon débute en latin (v. 3-4): 
et continue en frangais (v. 5-6)? Je réponds 4 cette autre objection que 
ce Salomon créé par le trouvére francais imite celui-ci, que c’est un Salo- 
mon ‘de sa facon,’ pour reprendre |’expression de Guez de Balzac au 
sujet des Romaines de Corneille: car la bigarrure de langue est un pro- 





poéte met encore dans la bouche du psalmiste l’idée du agnus dei qui tollis peccata mundi 
de l’Evangile selon saint Jean). Un autre passage attribué par cet auteur 4 Salomon, alors 
qu’il vient du livre de Job, est mentionné par M. Mann, “Der Physiologus des Philipp von 
Thaiin und seine Quellen” (Halle, 1884), p. 54: M. Mann parle d’une ‘erreur.’ Or il s’agit 
d’un concrétisme scripturaire voulu. Eviter l’anachronisme n’est pas une préoccupation s’im- 
posant a un auteur qui voit le corpus de l’enseignement éternellement chrétien sans éche- 
lonnement historique. C’est ainsi qu’un texte scripturaire en appelle un autre et ne peut 
étre détaché de la ‘somme’ de la Bible, qui, elle, est comme un tapis dont chaque motif, 
enchevétré avec les autres, représente le tout—de méme tout animal, plante, minéral repré- 
sente le tout de la création dans ce Bestiaire. 

4 J’ai allégué des exemples paralléles en a. esp. dans ZRPh, xxxv, 205, et on a constaté 
le méme usage pour l’anglosaxon ginnan ‘to begin.’ 
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cédé cher & Albéric comme aux auteurs des plus anciens monuments 
frangais: Albéric n’emploie-t-il pas des latinismes comme enfirmitas, 
otiositas, antiquitas dans la méme strophe, et dans ce qui suit, les formes 
latines de noms propres et d’appellatifs: Alexander Magnus, Grecia, 
Philippus, pecunia, et méme au v. 45 la forme verbale latine genuit (sur 
laquelle on comparera |’étude de Suchier, ZRPA, v1, 437)', dans une 
phrase oi elle a conservé toute sa valeur vivante en latin (‘dun Alexandre 
genuit’=dont [d’Olympias] il engendra Alex.’)? De méme on trouve des 
latinismes crus ou dissimulés dans la chanson de sainte Eulalie (Eulalia, 
anima; post la mort; par souue clementia etc.), dans la Passion (per tot 
obred que verus deus), dans la chanson de saint Alexis (en ipse verbe) et 
méme dans la chanson de Roland (v. 2385 Saint Lazaron de mort resur- 
rexis). Ce n’est d’ailleurs qu’ nos yeux modernes que |’hybridisme lin- 
guistique apparait comme phénoméne choquant: 4 |’époque de la rédac- 
tion des plus anciens textes frangais, les clercs, qui étaient les auteurs de 
ces oeuvres, glissaient librement d’une langue 4 l’autre, sans en avoir con- 
science, comme on peut encore aujourd’hui voir un rabbin orthodoxe 
insérer de l’hébreu biblique dans la langue moderne dans laquelle il 
préche, parce que les deux langues lui sont également familiéres, sans 
perdre la conscience de la supériorité de la langue hiératique, dont les 
expressions deviennent comme des ornements de style de la langue vul- 
gaire. De méme, le latin, dans la bouche de nos prédicateurs se déguisant 
en trouvéres, rehausse leur style francais. Il est touchant de pouvoir 
assister a l’éclosion timide de textes en langue vulgaire qui, devant nos 
yeux, se dépétrent d’une facon un peu gauche de |’emmaillottement 
latin—ou, pour employer une métaphore plus solennelle, et par consé- 
quent plus pertinente: le toit de la cathédrale latine contient encore 


5 Suchier ne voit, il est vrai, que le cété grammatical de la ‘Lehnform’ (forme calquée sur 
le latin), il ne s’apercoit pas du fait psychologique: c’est que tout arbre généalogique de 
famille princiére au moyen Age prend la forme indiquée dans le liber generationis du Christ 
(selon s. Mathieu I) par la kyrielle des genuit—c’est une sorte de ‘postfiguration’ involon- 
taire: je me permets de forger ce terme pour l’opposer a la préfiguration plus connue (grace 
a M. Auerbach), qui consiste a antidater des événements de l’histoire de l’incarnation du 
Christ en les reconnaissant dans l’Ancien Testament ou dans les poétes palens. Ce genuit 
christianise la généalogie d’Alexandre, de méme que les signes du ciel lors de sa naissance 
en font un héros biblique.—Suchier n’insiste pas non plus sur le caractére de ‘Augenblicks- 
bildung’ que doivent avoir eu les premiéres formations hybrides de ce genre: le passage du 
Roland avec resurrexis ‘tu ressuscitas’ a la 2° pers. ne doit pas seulement s’interpréter comme 
‘formation a base de proportion’ (lat. resurrexit>fr. resurrexit, de 1a d’aprés fuit-fuis une 
seconde personne resurrexis), mais plutét comme un théme latin resurrex-, auquel le trou- 
vére francais ajoute librement un -is francais: dans le systéme traditionnel il faudrait im- 
primer: resurrex-is. De méme esvanuit était d’abord un esvanuit. Naturellement, plus tard 
ces hybridismes ne sont plus compris comme tels et nous avons des verbes francais en- 
genouir, esvanouir bien constitués. 
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Voeuvre en langue vulgaire, celle-ci est déja assez forte pour subsister 
seule, mais elle a encore une tendance a se réfugier sous le toit protecteur. 
Entre les extrémes du latinisme cru et du terme francais pur se développe 
toute une gamme de transitions: le clerc peut latiniser tout romanisme, 
il peut romaniser tout latinisme: enfirmitds est un semi-latinisme, avec 
son e- initial et son accent sur la derniére syllabe, en l’esp%ce sur la rime. 
De méme 8 la str. 4 enperatour, encantatour sont des semi-latinismes; 
estrobatour, losengetour sont des semi-romanismes, parv est un latinisme 
romanisé—et Macedonour® un pseudo-latinisme romanisé, ni latin ni 
complétement roman: nos grammaires historiques de l’ancien frangais 
qui enregistrent, sans pointe d’humour, ces génitifs du pluriel, ne nous 
révélent pas leur factice, leur existence paradoxale a cheval sur les deux 
langues, leur intention stylistique: elles doivent “faire” latin en frangais. 
Remarquons en passant que la facon qu’ont adoptée nos anthologies pour 
Vimpression de ces formes “‘stylistiques,” est tout ce qu’il y a de plus 
contraire au climat poétique des anciens trouvéres: p. ex. Bartsch-Wiese 
impriment en italiques Alexander Magnus, Grecia, Philippus, genuit, 
non pas enfirmitas, otiositas, antiquitas (pourtant au glossaire ces mots 
sont munis de l’étiquette “latin” —ce qui n’est vrai pour aucun d’eux), 
et pas non plus estrobatour, encantatour, losangetour, enperatour, Mace- 
donor (aussi bien auraient-ils dQ, dans leur systéme, imprimer p. ex: 
“enfirmitas,” “estrobatour,” “enperatour,” ‘“Macedonour’’). Mais toutes 
ces distinctions de l’historien moderne de la langue sont fausses: ]’im- 
pression moderne, “soit en italiques, soit en caractéres ‘normaux’” 
introduit une alternative trop rigide, qui ne fait pas justice aux cas 
délicats de transition. J’ai protesté, 4 diverses reprises, contre l’introduc- 
tion par l’impression moderne de distinctions trop rigides dans des 
textes anc. francais (p. ex. MLN, LVIII, 134 seq., au sujet de la distinc- 
tion trop peu flexible entre majuscules et minuscules dans des mots 
propres, au sujet des guillemets encadrant un discours direct etc.). 
Revenant aux quatre vers qui nous occupent, je ne vois aucune diffi- 
culté, aprés ce que je viens de dire, de faire glisser le Salomon ‘de la 
facon’ d’Albéric de versets latins (consacrés par la prédication) & des 
versets en francais (d’autant plus que |’idée est toute du cru de notre 
trouvére, ou de la tradition populaire dont il s’inspire), agrémentés de 
6 Meyer-Liibke n’a pas raison de parler dans sa Ital. Gr., p. 180, de regno feminoro, 
lingua angeloro comme de “dem Sprachgeist wenig angemessene Latinismen,” dans sa 
Hist. Gr. d. fre. Spr., 1, 174 (geste Francour etc.) de “Ausdriicke der mittellateinischen 
Schriftsprache”’: il s’agit 4 l’origine de formes de style (naturellement plus tard, comme pour. 
le type évanouir, la pétrification de certaines expressions s’accomplit: fr. chandeleur, prov. 
nadalor, calendor etc.; a. fr. milsoldour devenu adjectif qualificatif).—Un latinisme, pareil- 
lement assimilé, se cache derriéve la locution a. fr. los, terre, enseigne paieni(s)me: c’est un 
génitif du sing. paganismi, que nos grammaires devraient enregistrer. 
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semi-latinismes, “‘faisant biblique.” Le point de vue propre au trouvére 
ne commence gu’au vers 7: imbu qu’il est du ton biblique, il continuera 
a employer le mot semi-latin antiquitas au sens de ‘antiquorum uni- 
versitas’— qu’il n’a pas pu trouver dans la Bible (mais dans les rhétori- 
ciens et les Péres, v. TALL), aussi peu d’ailleurs que |’idée, hardie s’il en 
fut, qu’il avance pour son propre compte: M. Olschki semble avoir été 
le seul romanisant qui ait percu la hardiesse extraordinaire de ce trouvére 
du XI* ou XII®* siécle’—qui proclame un programme poétique nette- 
ment humaniste: “que |’étude de l’antiquité nous apporte de la conso- 
lation, pour que tout ne soit pas vanité!”’ Il s’oppose* donc quelque 
peu 4 Salomon, 4 un Salomon qu’il a déja préalablement faconné a 
sa guise, en le changeant en vieux savant (car quelle autre sorte de 
travail pourrait-il accomplir s’il est ‘infirme’?): il y a ume chose qui 
peut nous sauver de la désillusion totale: |’étude des anciens. Et il 
choisira comme exemple histoire d’Alexandre, du roi le plus glorieux 
et le plus puissant qui ait jamais vécu. L’attitude “‘télescopante”’ d’Al- 
béric ne se contente pas de s’exercer sur des citations, des mots glanés 
par-ci par-la: il télescope des idées: Salomon recommande le travail— 
comme il était vieux, il ne pouvait s’adonner qu’au travail de |’esprit— 
le travail de l’esprit ne s’adresse pas qu’aux faits contemporains—il 
est noble d’étudier l’histoire—c’est par |’étude de ce qui fut que nous 
nous soustrayons a la vanité de ce qui est—et ainsi l"humanisme est une 
chose qui devrait trouver gracer aux yeux méme d’un Salomon qui a 
“tout vu et tout lu”—le monde n’est donc pas aussi triste que le grand 


1 Voici le texte de sa remarque judicieuse (“Romanische Literaturen des Mittelalters,” 
p. 15). “Ein schwacher Nachklang dieser [asketischen] Stimmung ist noch in den Eingangs- 
versen ...zu vernehmen; freilich aber mit dem ungewdhnlichen Bekenntnis, dass das 
Altertum das einzige Heilmittel gegen die Eitelkeit der Welt ist . . . . Alberich [zeichnet} 
in seinem Alexander die Mirchengestalt eines mit allen héfischen und ritterlichen Tugen- 
den ausgestatteten Fiirstenkindes und stellt uns mit nicht geringer Begeisterung dieses 
weltliche Idealbild dem asketischen gegentiber. Man hatte offenbar vor lauter Heiligen 
die Helden nicht vergessen.”—La ‘confession extraordinaire’ d’Albéric n’a pas été com- 
prise par tous les remanieurs francais: le ms. imprimé par P. Meyer (1, 119) explique: 
‘Quand le roi Salomon fit son premier livre, il parla de la vanité du monde dont il recher- 
chait histoire; il prophétisa l’avénement du Christ: et toutefois il écrivit aussi l’histoire 
d’Alexandre.’ Voila donc un Salomon, non pas conseiller d’historiens séculiers, mais his- 
torien lui-méme, et prophéte chrétien. 

8 Wilmanns croit au contraire reconnaitre dans ces vers (il lit faz ind., non pas, comme 
nous aujourd’hui, fas’ = fase subj.) une paraphrase d’ Eccl. m1. 22: [Salomon exhorte "homme 
a travailler joyeusement a !’oeuvre nécessaire du jour, in opere suo] ‘Quis enim eum adducet, 
ut post se futura cognoscat?’: “Keines Menschen Blick dringt in die Zukunft; darum 
solas nos fas antiquitas .. . .”” Mais de l’impossibilité de pénétrer l’avenir ne suit pas absolu- 
ment |’étude du passé—notre Salomon en déduisait précisément |’occupation du travail 
dans le présent. Ce serait donc une idée assez inattendue, d’ailleurs pas du tout dans la 
ligne du raisonnement antérieur. 
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Sage le dit . . .* Et, dans ces quelques vers se suivant comme des coups 
de fleuret cinglants, si rapidement que nous ne nous apercevons méme 
pas du changement de direction,—nous sommes arrivés 4 une thése 
opposée aux dicta Salomonis.'° 

Tout ce que j’ai supposé ici, tout ce jeu d’escrime dialectique, de sub- 
terfuges prétant 4 un texte sacré des intentions qu’il n’a pas pu avoir, 
et de réfutation presque imperceptible, du fait de la rapidité et de la 
vivacité des opérations argumentatives de la part de l’auteur,—tout cela 
a été bien compris par le remanieur allemand Lamprecht qui—dirons- 
nous: a l’allemande, ‘bieder und treuherzig’?—a soigneusement, et 
peut-étre lourdement, tenu 4 distinguer les réles différents de Salomon 
et d’Albéric. Il n’hésitera pas 4 séparer leurs activités—et 4 émousser 
le conflit d’idées entre eux: il proclamera l’identité de leurs intentions 
et, naturellement, laissera tomber la proclamation de foi humaniste du 


* Dans les prologues de différentes ceuvres romanesques nous trouvons |’écho d’un 
Salomon ‘optimiste’ justifiant le labeur de l’historien, ou, ce qui est 4 peu prés la méme 
chose dans ce climat d’idées, du ‘romancier’; ainsi Benoit de Sainte-More commence son 
Roman de Troie: ‘Salomon nos enseigne e dit / E si. } list om en son escrit / Que nus ne deit 
son sen celer, / Ains le doit om si demonstrer / Que !’om i ait pro e honor, / Qu’ensi firent 
li ancessor.’ Cette idée se retrouve dans le prologue des Lais de Marie de France (jointe a 
une allusion au seminati sunt—fructificant de Marc, cf. aussi Roman de Troie vv. 31, 21), 
et dans beaucoup de débuts de ‘romans’ (mentionnés par G. Otto, Der Einfluss des Roman 
de Thébes [Goettingue, 1909], p. 1: Thébes, Wace etc.), mais sans la mention de Salomon. 
M. Nitze, Rom. x.tv, 20, a prouvé que ce topos remonte au Liber sapientiae, considéré 
comme canonique et attribué 4 Salomon au moyen-dge (vl, 13... . ef honestatem illius 
[sapientiae] non abscondo). Albéric et l’auteur du Roman de Troie se comportent comme si 
la littérature d’amusement devait se mettre sous l’égide du roi juif qui, ayant reconnu 
la vanité du monde, devait avoir connu le monde (dans le R. de Troie la faiblesse amoureuse 
d’Achille est excusée par celle de Salomon, vv. 18444 seq.). Dans la Estoria General 
d’Alphonse X la méme maxime est attribuée & Platon (Anéologta publiée par Solalinde, 
Buenos Aires 1941, p. 126)—télescopage dont j’ai discuté la raison dogmatique dans 
note 3. Le Alexandre de Gonzalo de Berceo supprime Salomon, mais conserve l’adage 
‘deve de lo que sabe omne largo seer / se no podrie de culpa o de rieto caer’; ce poéte, 
qui se vante de sa compétence technique en mester de clerecia, a abrégé le prologue: il 
conduira le lecteur medias in res (‘non vos quiero grant prologo / nen grandes nuevas 
fer’), mais il a vu le probléme du poéte chrétien chantant un ‘rey pagano’: il se met a l’abri 
de tout reproche en invoquant Jésus-Christ (ou ‘le Créateur,’ selon une variante de 1’éd. 
R. S. Willis, jr., “Elliott Monographs” 32). 

1@ Est-on en droit de supposer une critique enveloppée dans le second vers? guand de son 
libre mot lo clas a été excellemment rendu par P. Meyer: “quand il fait résonner la voix 
de son livre.” Il faut se souvenir du caractere oral et acoustique de cette ancienne poésie 
épique, que nous autres critiques modernes avons accoutumé A /ire: on entendait chanter 
ou lire la Bible et aussi les poésies séculiéres, donc Salomon parle de vive voix aux croyants. 
Mais l’idée du fr. sonner le glas (de classicum, ‘signal de trompette’) ne serait-elle pas aussi 
présente au v. 2?—ce serait alors le glas sonné a toute la vanité du siécle par Salomon, et 
le que tot non sie vanitas du v. 8 proclamerait l’étude de l’antiquitas comme la seule chose qui 
puisse survivre & la condamnation salomonique de la vie. 
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Francais. Pour Lamprecht, il n’y aura pas de conflit entre les deux 
verba magistri—ce seront deux autorités également impératives (inutile 
de montrer aux yeux d’éléves allemands pas assez déniaisés, un ‘moderne’ 
chamaillant avec un ‘ancien’!) et le maitre (francais) moderne aura tout 
simplement ‘l’esprit de Salomon.’ II est aussi plus rassurant pour un 
poéte médiéval d’avoir deux modéles, d’autant plus que c’était déja 
une entreprise assez osée que de présenter au public allemand une 
version d’un texte qui devait avoir eu du succés 4 |’étranger: Lamprecht 
se présentera comme fidéle adepte de ‘maitre Albéric’: Albéric a eu les 
mémes idées que Salomon—et moi j’ai les mémes qu’Albéric—ergo, dira 
le lecteur, Lamprecht a les intentions de Salomon—modestie et discré- 
tion impeccables! Le fait méme de la dissimulation de tout conflit, de 
V’aplanissement des difficultés nous montre que le trouvére allemand 
s’est apercu des divergences et a voulu les éliminer. Preuve capitale pour 
moi de la justesse de mon analyse du texte d’Albéric! 


Dé Elberich daz liet irhtb, 

dé heter einen Saleménis mit; 

in wilhem gedanken Salemén saz, 

da er rehte alsus sprah: 

‘vanitas vanitatum 

et omnia vanitas.’ 

daz quit: ‘iz ist alliz ein itlicheit, 

daz di sunne umbegeit.’ 

daz hete Salemén wol verstht. 

durh daz swar ime sin mut; 

er ne wolde niwit langer ledich sitzen; 
er screib von grézen witzen, 

wanne des mannis mizicheit 

z6 dem libe noh zé der séle nit ne versteit. 
dar ane gedahte meister Elberich. 
den selben gedanc haben ouh ich; 

ih ne wil mih niwit langer sparen, 

des liedis wil ih vollenvaren. 


Nous avons vu que Lamprecht avait consulté les textes: il n’en cite 
qu’un et l’interpréte 4 la lumiére d’un autre, procédé licite. Son Salomon 
ayant éprouvé dans son mat la vanité des choses, ne voulait pas ledich 
sitzen,—empirier, comme dirait Chrétien—il écrivit donc von grézen 
witzen—sur la Sagesse (ce qu’il fit en réalité), pas sur histoire; l’oisiveté 
n’est bonne ni au corps ni a |’4me (pas de mention de |’infirmité de 
la vieillesse), c’est ce que pensait aussi maitre Albéric, . . . c’est ce que 
moi je pense aussi (l’identité des attitudes est soulignée par gedahte- 
gedanc, faisant suite au parallélisme de Salémonis m&t attribué 4 Elberich 
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et du stn mat de Salomon lui-méme)—l’équation: Salomon-Elberich"- 
Lamprecht est soigneusement établie: moi non plus, je ne veux étre 
oisif, donc je vous chanterai ma chanson, la chanson du roi le plus 
puissant du monde—la foi humaniste manque: était-elle plus dangereuse 
a embrasser en Allemagne qu’en France? On pourrait alléguer les vers 
65-82, ot Lamprecht sent la nécessité, aprés avoir reconnu la palme 
parmi les grands rois 4 Alexandre, de se raviser et de subordonner le 
puissant roi paien au ‘brave’ roi chrétien: 


mit rehter w4rheit si [la reine de Saba] dé sprach, 
daz von mannis geburte 

frumiger kuning nie ne wurde; 

man mustin wol fiz scheiden, 

wande Alexander was ein heiden. 


Pour Wilmanns ces vers ne sont qu’une imitation gauche du ‘magnifique’ 
modéle frangais et le témoignage d’un ‘manque de coeur’ (“der deutsche 
Dichter stammelt sie [die Grisse seines Helden] ihm nach, und ist dann 
gefiihllos genug, gegen das, was er selbst ausgefiihrt hat, sich zu ver- 
wahren’’). C’est dire que Wilmanns en humaniste ‘renaissanciste’ se 
révolte contre l’humanisme chrétien de Lamprecht. Mais pourquoi 
prescrire un climat moral & un ancétre, au lieu de reconnaitre le conflit 
nécessaire entre la religion du salut par le Christ et l’acceptation de la 
littérature classique par les chrétiens, dans un milieu moins ouvert a 
Vart séculier et aux valeurs esthétiques d’une littérature antiquisante? 
Wilmanns demande “dass allen Biumen eine Rinde wachse,” au lieu de 
reconnaitre l’organicité intrinstque du poéme de Lamprecht, dont 
Véditeur Kinzel a eu bien raison de relever |’attitude relativement 
indépendante, cléricale (“die Ausfiihrung eines geistlichen Dichters,” 
p. xxx).” 

Aprés avoir entendu l’annonce ambitieuse d’un ‘programme huma- 
niste,’ le lecteur moderne, imbu d’historisme, sera peut-étre décu de 
trouver dans notre fragment un récit qui ne refléte nullement la vérité 
historique sur Alexandre,—pas méme celle qu’on découvre dans les nom- 
breuses oeuvres de caractére légendaire qui ont suivi, ot le grand roi 
est l’incarnation de tout ce qui est grec, par conséquent, contraire a 


11 On notera que Lamprecht applique aussi au début a Elberich les mémes expressions 
qu’Albéric avait dédiées 4 Salomon: ‘Dd Elberich daz liet irhGb’—‘quant de son libre 
mot lo clas.’ 

13 On peut comparer la distinction que fit le Pfaffe Konrad en acceptant dans le Rélandes- 
liet les gestes symboliques de caractére religieux que la Chanson de Roland lui fournissait, 
mais en en rejetant tout ce que Ruth Hoppe (Koenigsberg, 1937) appelle “die romanische 
Geste,” c’est a dire le geste (séculier) par lequel un héros affirme ou explicite son propre 
personnage devant la postérité. 
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l’esprit romain, une sorte de contre-César, comme |’a si bien dit Gundolf 
dans son “‘Caesar’’ (1925)**: un génie conquérant fiancé au réve exotique, 
au charme de I’infini de |’Asie, 4 |’attrait éternel du dionysiaque, s’op- 
posant a la sobriété réaliste, 4 l’ordre dans le fini, au civisme légaliste 
d’un César. Albéric ne semble pas avoir choisi son héros parce qu’il 
était son ami personnel, parce que, pour paraphraser Montaigne, Alex- 
andre était Alexandre, parce qu’Albéric était lui—il ne semble pas méme 
avoir opposé Alexandre 4 César ou a Hector (ces trois sont les héros 
anciens traditionnels parmi les ‘neuf preux’’)—il ne voit en lui que le 
parangon des rois. Toute vérité historique particuliére est exclue d’une 
considération de l’histoire qui ne révéle que des universalia: Alexandre, 
nous explique Albéric, est de tous les rois et anciens et modernes, célébrés 
par la tradition écrite ou orale, le plus riche, le plus grand vainqueur 
et le plus grand conquérant (str. 3); il y en eut d’autres, puissants, 
riches, sages, fameux, mais aucun n’était plus vaillant qu’Alexandre 
(str. 4)—c’est la présence de tous ces superlatifs relatifs ou quantitatifs 
qui a déterminé le choix du protagoniste. La gloire est une donnée pré- 
établie ou moyen-Age, comme a finement observé Gundolf: on ne la 
discute pas, on l’accepte comme un fait; c’est de cet umiversale qu’on 
déduit les traits particuliers, ce n’est pas des traits particuliers qu’on 
induit le caractére général. C’est une opération ‘anachronistique’ violente 
que fait subir le moyen Age aux grandes personnalités de |’antiquité, 
qu’un Plutarque p.ex. a su individualiser dans ses Paralléles. Tout con- 
trairement aussi 4 l’esprit de la Renaissance, qui aimait représenter 
Alexandre avec le doigt sur sa cicatrice (“car sans cela Alexandre ne 
serait pas Alexandre, et |’art ne serait pas vrai,” dit Lily), le roi des 


13 P. 40: “Gerade weil er [Alexandre] nicht rémisch, hiesig, bindend, augustisch war, als 
Wunschbild des Andern, Schweifenden, Vergiinglichen, als Ewigkeit oder Wiederkunft 
des schénen Augenblicks, nicht als Dauer der notwendigen Griindung lebt er weiter, durch 
Zauber und Fluidum, nicht durch Werk und Gesetz ...den einen [Alexandre] hat die 
Sucht nach Fiille und Ferne immer am echtesten gefeiert . . . den andern [César] die Freude 
an der Macht und dem festen Dasein.” 

4 Loc. cit., p. 68: “Casar ist im mittelalterlichen Gedachtnis ein Zaubername, dem sich 
Vorstellungen bestimmter Eigenschaften und unbestimmter Taten ansetzen. Die Taten 
wurden entweder durch Geriichte oder durch Schriften aufbewahrt . . . die Eigenschaften 
waren vor ihm da als Universalia, welche man in jedem wiederfand und von jedem forderte 
dessen Name bezauberte . . . . ‘Il conquist toute le seignorie dou monde.’ ‘Ensi fu Cesar 
empereres de Rome et li plus poissans princes dou Monde, car il en ot bien desous lui les 
trois parties, k’il ot toutes conquises.’.. . die Eigenschaften werden weniger gezeigt als 
vorausgesetzt. Weil Casar und Alexander beriihmt sind, meldet man von ihnen.. . Be- 
riihmtheit ist nicht wie im Altertum Schicksal sondern Eigenschaft.” Ces lignes magistrales, 
qui établissent le schéma (remplacable par les héros les plus différents) du héros médiéval, 
sont d’autant plus remarquables qu’elles ont été écrites par un humaniste moderne dont le 
champ de travil était plutét la poésie moderne en tant qu’héritiére de |’antiquité. 
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Macédoniens est ici un héros idéal, de naissance parfaite (de ling d’em- 
peratour—anachronisme d’un historien pensant au super-roi que fut 
‘’empereur’ Charlemagne; Albéric proteste contre les trouvéres “fellon 
losengetour’’ qui rapportent |’extraction batarde et aventureuse d’Ale- 
xandre), 4 ancétres idéalisés (P. Meyer reléve les traits surajoutés), dont 
la naissance est accompagnée de signes du ciel (comme celle du Christ), 
au corps et a |’esprit surhumain dés l’4ge le plus tendre (c’est le topos 
que M. Curtius a appelé puer senex"), et qui est mis 4 bonne école pour 
devenir aussi bien proz que sages,—pour définir cet autre topos par les 
termes que Turoldus a choisis pour signifier fortitudo et consilium (\’ His- 
toria de preliis parle de vigorem et prudentiam), les deux grandes vertus 
essentielles du grand capitaine—; et le programme d’étude que font suivre 
au petit Alexandre ses cinq précepteurs (six d’aprés le texte plus complet 
de Lamprecht) est fonciérement médiéval: ce sera bien un fil de baron 
(v. 65) qui sera éduqué ainsi. Singulier humaniste, dira-t-on, qui ne sort 
de son pays et de son siécle, que pour trouver une Grecia francisée, une 
antiquitas modernisée, anticipant les nombreux voyageurs de nos temps 
qui partent de Paris ou de New York pour un tour du monde qui aboutira 
au Club francais de New York, au American Home de Paris, respective- 
ment! Mais il faut tout de suite ajouter que le voyageur médiéval par- 


6 Le vers 75 n’est pas encore suffisamment expliqué: ‘[Mels vay et cort de l’an primeir] 
que altre emfes del soyientieyr.’ Foerster-Koschwitz remarquent: “‘soyentieyr bis jetzt nicht 
erklirt: seytenieyr Hof., seyentreyr Bartsch (=suivant). seis#’ (?) entieir (integrum) Foerster; 
J. Cornu bessert ansprechend: dels oyt entieir mit Riicksicht auf a und c [Qi: ‘Li enfes crut de 
cors et d’esciant / Plus en - VIII- [variante - VII->] anz qu’autres enfens en cant’). Lam- 
precht 178: ‘in sinem éristen jare wochs ime maht unde der lItb sin mér, dan einem anderen 
in drin”; Bartsch-Wiese,” intimidés par Foerster, ZFSL, xxvu*, 131, ont accepté le dels 
oyt entieir de Cornu. Il me semble évident que Lamprecht est plus raisonnable, c’est a dire 
plus proche de la source, que les MSS. a, }, c francais, qui se lancent dans l’aventureux 
(comment peut-il y avoir d’autres enfants de l’Age de 100 ans?—exagération patente!): 
si Lamprecht admet une force trois fois plus grande que la normale pour le petit, pourquoi 
Albéric n’aurait-il pas parlé d’une force deux fois plus grande? (il faut noter que la croissance 
du nouveau-né était dans la proportion: 3 jours d’Alexandre=4 mois d’autres enfants 
d’aprés notre fragment, 3 jours=3 mois d’aprés Lamprecht—on ne pouvait pas continuer 
cette croissance extraordinaire indéfiniment). Je demande donc de corriger soyientieyr en 
soylulentier ‘suivant’ (un jambage de plus!), comme I’avait admis Bartsch dans la 4° 
édition de la Chrestomathie, mot représenté peut-étre par le dialectal occidental souvendier 
au sens dérivé ‘bran’ (4 moins que celui-ci ne représente un *sequenda+-arius, REW s. v.) 
et muni du méme -ter que premier, der(re)nier. Je ne vois pas sur quoi repose la protestation 
catégorique de Foerster. Appel se demande si soyentier, dans la version provengale qu’il 
a publiée dans sa Prov. Chrest., ne serait pas un segontier ‘second,’ qui se trouve dans une 
pastourelle de Gu. Riquier (ibid. 65, 24): manyera segonteira ‘maniéres agréables’ (traduc- 
tion d’Anglade), plutét: ‘maniére accomodante,secondant le désir de l’homme’ (cf. la reprise 
par leugeira par la bergére au v. 26)—ce dernier mot semble aussi indiquer un *sequen- 
tarius. 
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tait en quéte d’idéal, que l’humaniste médiéval trouvait dans l’antiquitas 
le parangon de l’humanitas: ce n’étaient pas des hommes intéressant par 
leur particularité qu’il cherchait 4 découvrir, mais l’homme, et cet 
Homme lui apparaissait avec des traits ‘éternels,” supra-historiques— 
naivement déduits de son propre Age, qui lui semblaient réglés une fois 
pour toujours, selon des canons immuables. Nous trouvons des diffi- 
cultés, nous autres de l’4ge post-montaignien, a envisager un climat moral 
dont le trait essentiel est, non le ‘passage,’ mais la stabilité—Augustin, 
le théoricien du ‘temps’ qui a anticipé Bergson et W. James, est plus 
prés de nous—et a imaginer une attitude envers l’histoire qui rend stables 
mémes les figures météoriques, dont Alexandre nous semble, 4 nous 
autres historiens du changement, le prototype émouvant. 

Et pourtant, Albéric est un humaniste, si ce mot veut dire un homme 
qui élargit sa propre humanité par |’étude des grands hommes de |’an- 
tiquité—seulement c’est un humaniste moyen4geux, préoccupé plutdt de 
vérité générale (ut in pluribus) que d’individualisation historique. Pour 
lui l’étude de l’antiquitas se réduit 4 la contemplation du supra-temporel 
dans les grands hommes, ces grands astres éternels qui chaque nuit, du 
fond des Ages, montent la garde au ciel nocturne... . 

LEO SPITZER 

The Johns Hopkins University 


Post-scripta 


I. Ad p. 340, 1. 28: Aux exemples fouris dans MLN, I.c., de la fausse rigidité des ponc- 
tuations introduites par les éditeurs modernes dans des textes anciens frangais, je voudrais 
ajouter un exemple ancien espagnol: M. Menéndez Pidal, dans son édition du Poema de 
Mio Cid (Clésicos castellanos), imprime ainsi les vers 1481 seq.: 


Fabl6 Mujfio Gustioz, non sper6é nadi: 

“Mio Cid vos saludava, e mandélo recabdar, 
“con ciento cavalleros que privddol acorrades. 
“su mugier e sus fijas en Medina estén; 

“que vayades por ellas, adugades gelas acé4, 
“e fiata en Valencia dellas non vos partades.” 
Dixo Avengalvén: “fer lo he de voluntad.” 


Mais il est évident que nous ne trouvons ici ni le discours direct authentique de Mufio 
Gustioz ni un discours indirect, transposé,—mais un mélange inextricable des deux. Les 
deux que avec subjonctif (que privddol acorrades . . . que vayades . . . adugades) dépendent 
d’un ‘il disait’ sous-entendu (sans cela il y aurait l’impératif), alors que la forme du verbe 
(seconde personne du pluriel) est un écho du discours direct. Dans ces conditions-Ia, il est 
tout a fait arbitraire d’encadrer le discours de guillemets—et il serait également arbitraire 
de les omettre (ou d’en munir seulement les formes verbales et pronominales). II fau- 
drait inventer un troisiéme mode de ponctuation, neutre celui-ci, reflétant |’état intermedi- 
aire de ce discours mi-direct, mi-indirect, pour ainsi dire antérieur a la division nette a la- 
quelle un Age plus rationnel nous a accoutumés. 
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II. Ancien francais paieni(s)me (note 6). Cette forme mi-savante (avec -s- amui, mais 
avec -i- de lat. %) du suffixe -ismus n’est pas notée dans nos grammaires historiques. On ne 
connaissait jusqu’ici que la forme populaire -esimo de l’italien (paganesimo, a cdté du latin- 
isme [german}ismo). Je me permets de signaler ici un écho assez inattendu de ces formes 
demi-savantes du suffixe dans l’argot francais moderne: j’ai attesté dans Vox romanica III, 
190 Vexpression (tou) le toutim ‘et caetera, machin, chose’ (employée aussi au sens ero- 
tique), par exemple: ‘Ah! j’comprends qu’leurs maris turbinent, ...qu’y fassent des 
affaires, des escroqueries, tous le toutim pour des gonzesses comme ¢a’). Je rattachais le mot 
aux locutions de l’argot ancien que Sainéan avait enregistrées: bier sur le toutim ‘mendier de 
toutes les facons’, soutime les argotiers, les argotiers toutimes ‘tous les membres de la confrérie 
de l’Argot.’ Ni feu Sainéan ni moi n’avions reconnu dans (sous) le toutime le s-uffixe -i(s)me— 
qui doit étre celui de l’ancien francais paieni(s)me ‘palenneté’ (fém. d’aprés Ja chrestienté, 
cf. esp. la morisma ‘la collectivité des Maures). On aura dit d’abord, d’aprés toute la pai- 
enime:* toute la toulime, avec la nuance péjorative que comporte au moyen 4ge la notion 
du paganisme, et avec une répétition facétieuse du radical sous; puis, d’aprés le tout, tout le 
bataclan etc., le fém. aura été remplacé par le masc.: tout le toutime, et enfin toutime sera 
apparu comme une sorte de superlatif de tous (toutime les argotiers). Ainsi se maintient, 
dans le “milieu,” c’est 4 dire dans un milieu moderne des moins distingués, sous la forme 
d’un suffixe en apparence irrationnel, une trace historique, plus du tout perceptible au par- 
lant moderne, de la division mediévale du monde en un cosmos chrétien et un chaos barbare 
et palen. 
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XXII 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUNDS OF ELIZABETHAN AND 
JACOBEAN PUNCTUATION THEORY 


HE disputes centering about the oratorical value of sixteenth- and 

seventeenth-century punctuation in England have hinged mostly 
upon a study of printed tests current in Elizabethan times or shortly 
after. Professor Charles C. Fries, in a monograph surveying the whole of 
the discussion about Shakespeare’s punctuation, notes that “some sig- 
nificance attaches to the fact” that all of the five Elizabethan and Jaco- 
bean grammarians whose theories he adduces to help settle the dispute 
“refer to the use of these terms, comma, colon, and period, in classical 
rhetorical theory.” And yet, in considering the question of sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century punctuation, no one has investigated the systems 
of pointing which were associated with classical rhetorical theory and 
which may have been carried with that theory through the Middle Ages 
into Elizabethan and Jacobean England. Until an investigation of this 
matter is made, we are likely to be guilty once more of the pernicious 
practice of reading history backwards, understanding phenomena in 
terms of what succeeded them instead of what preceded, and explaining 
in terms already at hand for us phenomena which are not reducible to 
these terms. 


This study presents, first, a survey of the punctuation theories and 
rules which had long influenced the practice of authors and scribes before 
the sixteenth century, and, secondly, it attempts to show the direct 
bearing of these theories and rules on the systems of punctuation taught 
in late sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century England. The result is, 
I believe, a marked change in perspective in our view of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean practice. 


I 


The grammarians of the early Christian era, who during the Middle 
Ages and for some time thereafter more or less monopolized their field, 
almost always insert in their treatises some notes on marks of punctua- 


1“Shakespearian Punctuation,” University of Michigan Publications: Language and 
Literature, Vol. 1, Studies in Shakespeare, Milton and Donne (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1925), p. 80. Mr. Fries reviews the bulk of the literature, which need not all be listed 
here. Among the more important writings on Elizabethan and Jacobean punctuation might 
be mentioned: Percy Simpson, Shakespearian Punctuation (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 
1911) and “The Bibliographical Study of Shakespeare,’ Oxford Bibliographical Society: 
Proceedings and Papers, t (1922-26), 33-41; Sir Sidney Lee, in The Year’s Work in English 
Studies, 1919-20, ed. for the English Association by Sir Sidney Lee (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1921), pp. 64-67; and Raymond Macdonald Alden, “The Punctuation of 
Shakespeare’s Printers,” PMLA, xxxrx (1924), 557-580. 
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tion, which they call “distinctiones” or “positurae.” The sections meas- 
ured off, the pauses which close the sections, and the marks which indi- 
cate the pauses are all designated by these same terms. 

The marks of punctuation are invariably of three kinds: (1) the dis- 
tinctio or positura proper, corresponding analogously to our present 
period ; (2) the media distinctio (media positura, mora, submedia distinctio), 
sometimes analogous to our semicolon, sometimes to our colon, some- 
times to our comma, and representing an intermediate pause between 
that of the distinctio proper and that of (3) the subdistinctio, which is 
for the most part analogous to our comma. These three marks are written 
respectively above the line (ad summam litteram or ad caput litterae), 
somewhat above the line (ad mediam litteram), and on the line (ad imam 
litteram) .? 

It is clear from the grammarians that these marks were designed pri- 
marily to meet the demands of oral reading or of declamation, and to 
meet them on a very practical level. They are breath marks, like the 
breath marks in musical scores. The fourth-century Ars Grammatica of 
Diomedes, from another part of which Mr. Simpson has cited, tells us 
that punctuation marks are to indicate “opportunity for taking breath” 
(copiam spiritum reficiendi).* In another Ars Grammatica of the same 
century, Dositheus says that the distinctio is “‘a mark indicating a rest, 
which gives an opportunity for recovering the breath in reading in order 
that it may not give out with prolongation [of the speech]”’ (silentii nota, 
quae in legendo dat copiam spiritus recipiendi, ne continuatione deficiat).‘ 
Speaking of the positura or distinctio as that which the marks of punctua- 
tion indicate, Cassiodorus notes in his sixth-century Imstitutio de Arte 
Grammatica that this is a “suitable pause in a duly measured delivery” 
(moderatae pronuntiationis apta repausatio) 5 

The oratorical considerations uppermost in the minds of these early 
grammarians are undoubtedly tied up to a degree with grammar and 


2 These marks, for which the grammarians occasionally give the Greek as well as the 
Latin names (orcypuh, oreyph wéon, bwoorvyph) derive from the Alexandrian schools of the 
third century B.c. See Sir Edward Maunde Thompson, An Introduction to Greek and Latin 
Paleography (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1912), pp. 60-61. Thompson notes how the 
scribes confused the marks with one another, and himself makes the drogr:yuh equivalent 
to the semicolon and the orryp# péon to our comma (p. 60) , whereas most authorities have 
it the other way around. See, for instance, A Greek-English Lexicon, ed. by Henry George 
Liddell, Robert Scott, Henry Stuart Jones, and Roderick McKenzie (rev. ed.; Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1940), 1, 1645 and 1896. Sometimes the early grammarians, too, are not 
very clear in this matter. The kind of equivalence to expect between these marks and those 
of present-day punctuation will come out in the course of the present study. 

3 In Henry Keil (ed.), Grammatici Latini (Leipzig: Teubner, 1857-80), 1, 437. 

* Ibid., vir, 380. 5 Ibid., 215. 
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syntax.® But in the case of all three punctuation marks which the early 
grammarians mention, the clarification of the syntax is coincidental. The 
grammarians are interested primarily in the exigencies of breathing. It is 
convenient to place the breath pauses, and consequently the punctuation 
marks, where they will not interfere with the sense. But interest in both 
breathing and sense is quite independent of formal attention to grammati- 
cal structure. In an early treatise published as Excerpta Donatiani: 
Fragmentum, we find, for example, that the anonymous author recog- 
nizes the relation of the distinctio to sense, but places its temporal aspect 
first (distinctio est temporis et sensus finitio), noting also with regard to the 
mora that it first “refreshes the reader” (reficit lectorem);while at"the same 
time it affords a means of insight into the sense (simulque sensibus lumen 
accommodat).’ The author says nothing of grammatical structure. Prac- 
tically, the policy of these grammarians means that the marks will in a 
rough way and sporadically follow the syntax. That is all. The marks 
do not exist primarily to bring out the syntax, and similar syntactical 
arrangements do not always call for similar punctuation. Indeed, with 
the exception indicated for the period in the next paragraph below, so far 
as I have been able to find, these grammarians never refer to the position 
of a punctuation mark in terms of grammatical structure. For the most 
part, they are content to indicate where a distinctio may (not where it 
must or must not) occur, and if one wishes to breathe oftener than would 
be usual, there is no objection, apparently, to inserting the marks “ex 
abundanti.’”* 

The syntactical element in the early punctuation theories intrudes in 
a special way in the case of one stop mark, it is true, but only by a kind 
of attraction which is due to the fact that it is convenient to make the 
principal breathing pause coincide with sentence endings. Thus of the 
three points of punctuation, the distinctio proper, or full pause, more than 
any other mark finds a counterpart in modern punctuation—the period. 
Since the less prominent pause marked by the distinctio (positura) media 
could occur in a greater variety of grammatical situations, the rdle of the 
distinctio media as a breathing mark remained unobscured. In his fourth- 
century Ars Grammatica, Donatus’ general directions for using this mark 
are evidently dictated by very practical considerations concerning the 
breathing mechanism: he merely says that it should be used toward the 
middle of the sentence (ubi fere tantum de sententia superest, quantum iam 


® In this connection see Morris W. Croll, “The Baroque Style in Prose,” Studies in 
English Philology: A Miscellany in Honor of Frederick Klaeber, ed. by Kemp Malone and 
Martin B. Ruud (Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1929), pp. 454 ff. 

7 Keil, op. cit., v1, 273. 

8 Diomedes, Ars Grammatica, ibid., 1, 437. 
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diximus).* In the next century, Sergius, one of Donatus’ many followers, 
adds that the media distinctio exists for purposes of respiration (propter 
respirationem.)'© The Ars Grammatica of Cledonius clearly states that 
the positura media is for “dilatio respirandi.”™ In the De Arte Grammatica 
which Keil ascribes to Maximus Victorinus, the mark is prescribed for 
use in order to give the reader time for breathing (respirandi spatium)." 
And our anonymous author adds that the mora (distinctio media) is 
a “requies animi.””* 

The subdistinctio admits the greatest variety of syntactical settings 
with the early grammarians. Rules for its insertion are extremely broad 
when translated into grammatical terms and leave no doubt that it is 
conceived of as an oratorical breath mark. Its position is governed not 
by the sense or structure, but by how much of the sentence remains to 
be spoken, for this shortest of pauses and the mark that indicates it are 
prescribed for use when there is not far to go to complete the sentence 
(ubi non multum superest de sententia). 

The tradition represented by these early grammarians was continuous 
through the Middle Ages. Donatus was of course the favorite author. 
Not only do we find commentaries devoted to his work, such as the 
seventh- or eighth-century Cunabula Grammaticae Artis Donati" and the 
Commentum Einsidlense in Donati Artem Minorem™ preserved in a tenth- 
century manuscript, but his name came to be used as a common noun (in 
English under the form “donet”’ or “donat’””) to designate a grammar 
text-book or primer. And other early grammarians were not neglected. 
The twelfth-century Anticlaudianus of Alanus de Insulis refers to 
Donatus, Aristarchus, and Priscian.4* Hugh of St. Victor’s Didascalicon 
of the same period refers the student to Donatus, Servius, Priscian, and 
Isidore of Seville.!* Cassiodorus, Diomedes, and others were likewise 
well-known.”” 


® Ibid., 1v, 372. 

10 De Littera, De Syllaba, De Pedibus, De Accentibus, De Distinctione Commentarius {in 
Donatum), ibid., tv, 484-485. U Tbid., v, 34. 13 Thid., v1, 192. 

13 Excerpta Donatiani Fragmentum, ibid., v1, 273. 

4 Donatus, Ars Grammatica, ibid., tv, 372. 

6 Printed with the Opera Didascalica of Bede, Sectio m*, “Dubia et Spuria,” in Patrologia 
Latina, ed. by J.-P. Migne (Paris: J.-P. Migne, 1844-64), xc, 613 ff. 

In Keil, op. cit., Supplementum, ed. by Herman Hagen (Leipzig: Teubner, 1870), pp. 
230-231. 

1 See Article “Donet” in A New English Dictionary, ed. by Sir James Murray et al., 11 
(Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1897), 599. 18 In Migne, op. cit., ocx, 508. 

19 Ed. by Brother Charles Henry Buttimer, F. S. C. (Dissertation; Washington, D. C.: 
The Catholic University Press, 1939), p. 46 (ii, 29). 

2° See Charles Sears Baldwin, Medieval Rhetoric and Poetic (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1928), pp. 87, 95, 130, etc. 
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The continuity of the early grammatical tradition is attested to not 
only by the constant reference of medieval authors to writers of the early 
Christian era, but by the retention of the early orthographical theories 
and terminology in new treatises composed throughout the Middle Ages. 
These new treatises, however, did not pass on the older tradition entirely 
unchanged. In the same treatises which reflect the earlier views, the 
writers lean more and more toward a recognition of sense as a determi- 
nant of punctuation. Near the opening of the seventh century, Isidore 
of Seville in his Etymologiae had said that the “positura” was a device 
for marking off the sense into the colons, commas, and periods (figura ad 
distinguendos sensus per cola et commata, et periodos).™ This is a mixture 
of the old and the new. Punctuation is becoming more closely associated 
with sense, while at the same time it is still thought of as marking off 
sections of speech into the traditional oratorical units, which Isidore as- 
sociates with breathing. For he notes in the place already cited that the 
marks are called “positurae” possibly “‘because there the voice is ‘set 
down’ for the duration of a distinction” (quia ibi vox pro intervallo dis- 
tinctionis deponitur), and that the comma is inserted where the sense is 
not complete and nevertheless one has to breathe (et tamen respirare 
oportet). 

Alcuin, some two centuries later, in his Grammatica says simply that 
the “positurae” are points to make clear the sense (puncti ad distin- 
guendos sensus).” In the twelfth century, John of Salisbury notes in his 
Metalogicus that the sense is marked off by the “positurae.”* But John 
has not divorced himself from the earlier grammarians. He, too, uses 
their terminology—not only “positurae” but “distinctio,” “media dis- 
tinctio,” and “subdistinctio” as well, and he still conceives of the sense 
in oratorical, not syntactical segments—the “‘colon,” the “comma,” and 
the “periodus.” 

The tendency of the marks to shift more and more from a temporal 
breath-mark value to a sense value in later medieval theory is of some 
importance but is itself carried over from the earlier grammarians. The 
dual purpose of the marks, as has already been explained, was really 
incipient in their very early use, especially in the case of the distinctio 
proper, but the original emphasis made the marks serve primarily the 
purpose that breath marks serve today in a musical score, the three 
marks allowing respectively three breath pauses of varying lengths. 
When sense punctuation first comes in, it arises in opposition to, as well 
as in conjunction with, this system of breath-marking. And thus we have 

% Migne, op. cit., txxxm, 95. ® Ibid., ct, 858. 

% Joannis Saresberiensis Opera Omnia, ed. by J. A. Giles (Oxford: J. H. Parker, 1848), v, 
51 (i, 20). 
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in existence side-by-side, two systems, more or less blended with one 
another, neither of which, however, is conceived of as we within recent 
years have conceived of a syntactical system.™ As yet there is no mention 
of grammatically structural units. Neither has the punctuation concerned 
itself as yet with any niceties of dramatic interpretation, although the 
whole system, characteristically for a thing so well within the rhetorical 
tradition, is concerned primarily with spoken rather than written works, 
which must be considered as spoken before punctuation for them can be 
determined. 


II 


‘The treatment of punctuation which we have just summarized sheds 
considerable light on the condition of orthographical marks in Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean times. The whole classical-medieval tradition is 
easily recognizable in the late sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century 
English printed texts which treat of punctuation, and the case can hardly 
be decided for or against elocutionary punctuation in Shakespeare or 
elsewhere before the evidence concerning this early tradition is in. Indeed, 
until this evidence is in, the issue to be decided is not itself clear. In his 
monograph Mr. Fries says: 


The question at issue in this discussion of punctuation is whether the pauses 
indicated by the punctuation have been placed as dictated by the syntax and 
structure of the sentences or whether they are dramatic pauses indicating elocu- 
tionary emphasis and placed with no relation to structural divisions.* 


This statement of the question is based on a review of the pertinent 
literature and is representative of the tenor of the discussions so far. But, 
if the earlier system survives in Elizabethan and Jacobean England, it is 
quite possible to have a punctuation which is based neither upon “‘syntax 
and structure” nor upon simple elocutionary emphasis. As we have seen, 
in the earlier tradition punctuation indicates neither the syntax nor the 
niceties of delivery, but is rather a device serving primarily the exigencies 
of breathing in discourse, considered basically as oral, with due respect 


% A New English Dictionary, for example, says that “The function of the comma is to 
make clear the grammatical structure, and hence the sense of the passage” (11, 666, Article 
“Comma”), and that the colon is a “punctuation-mark . . . usually indicating a discon- 
tinuity of grammatical construction greater than that marked by the semicolon, but less than 
that marked by the period” (m, 633, Article “Colon”; italics inserted). Similarly, John 
Franklin Genung, in The Working Principles of Rhetoric (Boston: Ginn and Co., 1900), 
pp. 328-329, notes that the comma “is the mark of the closer dependent clause,” etc., and 
prescribes it “when a long or involved subject is finished, ready for its verb; .. . when a 
constituent clause is of subordinate, not codrdinate significance” (cf. Genung’s remarks on 
the office of punctuation, ibid., pp. 325-326). These examples need not be multiplied. 

% Op. cit., p. 76. 
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only secondarily for the demands of sense. To show the effects of this 
view on Elizabethan and Jacobean notions of punctuation it will suffice 
to examine the viability of the early tradition and then to indicate how 
the survival of the tradition bears on our understanding of the text-book 
discussions of the time. The practical use of punctuation is not reéxam- 
ined here, but, as Mr. Fries observes,” it must have some connections 
with the theory expounded by text-books. 

From the evidence in texts which between 1582 and 1640 treat of 
punctuation, there is little doubt that there survived not only—in vary- 
ing degrees—the terminology of the earlier system which we have been 
treating, but also a recognition of the primacy of breathing as a determi- 
nant of punctuation. Richard Mulcaster in his Elementarie, published in 
1582, notes that the comma, colon, and period, together with the paren- 
thesis and the “interrogation’”—all these taken as punctuation marks 
and not as units of discourse— 


ar helps to our breathing, & the distinct viterance of our speche . . . & therefor com 
here in note, bycause theie ar creaturs to the pen, & distinctions to pronoiie by, 
& therefor, as theie ar to be set down with iudgement in writing, so theie ar to 
be vsed with diligence in the right framing of the téder childes mouth.”” 


Like the earlier writers, Mulcaster here conceives of the comma, colon, 
and period as marking off segments of discourse rather than as primarily 
making clear the sense, and these segments are those demanded by 
breathing and distinct utterance. Breathing comes first. Discussing the 
separate marks, comma, colon, and period, he says: 

Céma, is a small crooked point, which in writing followeth som small branch of 
the sentence, & in reading warneth vs to rest there, and to help our breth a 
little . . . Colon is noted by two round points one aboue the other, which in 
writing followeth som full branch, or half the sentence... Period is a small 
round point, which in writing followeth a perfit sentence, and in reading warneth 
vs to rest there and to help our breth at full.” 


Except for the “‘perfit sentence” in the case of the period, there is no 
direct reference to either syntax or sense here, but reference to breathing 
persists. 

George Puttenham in The Arte of English Poesie (1589) gives more 
place to sense as a determinant of punctuation but does not neglect to 
mention breathing as well. He notes that it is 
requisit that leasure be taken in pronuntiation, such as may make our wordes 
plaine & most audible and agreable to the eare: also the breath asketh to be 

* Tbid., p. 81. 


7 Mulcaster’s Elementarie, ed. by E. T. Campagnac (“Tudor and Stuart Library”; Ox- 
ford: The Clarendon Press, 1925), p. 167 (italics inserted). % Ibid., p. 166. 
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now and then releeued with some pause or stay more or less: besides that the 
very nature of speach (because it goeth by clauses of seuerall construction & 
sence) requireth some space betwixt thé with intermissid of sound, to th’end 
they may not huddle vpon one another so rudly & so fast that th’eare may not 
perceiue their difference.*® 


How loosely “your three pauses, comma, colon, & periode’’ are connected 
with either syntax or sense is shown when Puttenham says that they ap- 
pertain more to oratory than to verse, where there are plenty of pauses 
without them since “‘euery verse is as it were a clause of it selfe’’ (i.e., 
demands a pause at its close).*° 

Thomas Heywood, in An Apology for Actors (1612), gives some ad- 
ditional evidence when he says that university dramatic performances 
teach the participant “to speake well, and with judgement to observe his 
commas, colons, and full poynts; his parentheses, his breathing spaces, 
and distinctions,”* The “commas, colons, and full poynts” here may be 
oratorical sections instead of marks; if they are, the term “full poynts” 
shows that there is a connection between these sections and punctuation 
marks in Heywood’s mind. And “breathing spaces,”’ it will be noted, are 
thrown in here with the rest of Heywood’s miscellany. 

The most detailed and conclusive evidence for the preservation of the 
earlier attitudes toward punctuation is in The English Grammar of Ben 
Jonson. The last chapter of the Grammar is headed “Of the Distinction 
of Sentences” and treats of “one general affection of the whole [discourse], 
dispersed thorough every member thereof, as the blood is thorough the 
body,” which affection “‘consisteth in the breathing, when we pronounce 
any sentence.” To breathing and to sense as related to breathing and the 
exigencies of the speaking voice Jonson, like the early grammarians, con- 
fidently ascribes the origin of punctuation: 


% The Arte of English Poesie, ed. by Gladys Doidge Willcock and Alice Walker (Cam- 
bridge: The University Press, 1936), pp. 73-74 (Book n, iiii [v]). 

%® Tbid., pp. 76 and 75 (Book n1, iiii [v]). 

3 An Apology for Actors, from the edition of 1612 compared with that of W. Cartwright 
(London: The Shakespeare Society, 1841), p. 29. 

® The Works of Ben Jonson, ed. by F. Cunningham after W. Gifford (London: Bickers 
and Son, 1875), rx, 316. C. H. Herford and Percy Simpson in their Ben Jonson, 1 (Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press, 1925), 424-428, discuss the variations of the Cunningham-Gifford 
text (which was based on the 1692 edition of the Grammar) from the original printing of the 
Grammar in the 1640 folio, which they note itself reproduced the Grammar “very incor- 
rectly” (p. 417). The Grammar has not yet appeared in the Herford and Simpson edition, 
but the Cunningham-Gifford edition, which I have used as the basis of the present discus- 
sion, serves the purpose here even better than a new collation since it represents a re- 
vision which brought the text up to date in 1692 (Herford and Simpson, op. cit., 1, 424) 
and thus shows the tradition we are interested in persisting to a much later date than that 
of Jonson’s death in 1637. 
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For, whereas our breath is by nature so short, that we cannot continue without 
a stay to speak long together; it was thought necessary as well for the speaker’s 
ease, as for the plainer deliverance of the things spoken, to invent this means, 
whereby men pausing a pretty while, the whole speech might never the worse 
be understood.* 


The roots of Jonson’s theory of punctuation lie quite bared in his defi- 
nitions of the various “‘distinctions’’: 


A comma is a mean breathing, when the word serveth indifferently, both to 
the parts of the sentence going before, and following after, and is marked thus 


(,). 


A semicolon is a distinction of an imperfect sentence, wherein with somewhat 
a longer breath, the sentence following is included; and is noted thus (;). 


And the “distinction of a perfect sentence,’”” which may be either a 
“pause” (our present colon) or a period, “‘hath a more full stay, and doth 
rest the spirit.” We recall that the fourth-century Ars Grammatica of 
Diomedes had said that punctuation marks gave “copiam spiritum re- 
ficiendi.”* The phrase is still sacroscanct. 

Jonson also discusses the interrogation “note” and the mark of “ad- 
miration,”’ our present exclamation point,® and although these points 
are not of equal antiquity with the others, we are left in no doubt about 
the general affinities of Jonson’s system: “‘These distinctions,”’ he says, 
“as they best agree with nature, so come they nearest to the ancient stays 
of sentences among the Romans and Grecians.’’*” 

Finally, in Simon Daines’ Orthoepia Anglicana (1640), we find the 
older tradition continued when the author explains the relative time of 
the stops by an analogy between the marks of punctuation and rests in 
music. Speaking of the relative values of the individual points, he says: 


I remember my singing-Master taught me to keep time, by telling from 1, to 4, 
according to the nature of the time which I was to keep, and I found the practice 
thereof much ease and certainty to me, till I was perfect in it. The same course 
I have used to my pupils in their reading, to inure them to the distinction of 
their pauses, and found it no lesse successefull.** 


This time-value of the marks is connected in the early grammarians, as 
we have seen, with the breath-mark system, and Daines otherwise un- 
mistakably connects the stops with the exigencies of breathing, although 
he also occasionally hints at their use for elocution or dramatic interpre- 
tation, as in these remarks on the comma: 


% The Works of Ben Jonson, 1x, 316. % Tbid., 317. 

% See above, p. 350. % The Works of Ben Jonson, 1x, 318. 7 Ibid. 

38 Simon Daines’ Orthoepia Anglicana, heraus. von M. Résler und R. Brotanek (“‘Neu- 
drucke Friihneuenglischer Grammatiken,”’ 3; Halle a. S.: Max Niemeyer, 1908), p. 71. 
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The Comma hath its place at the foot of the line, and is marked with a semi 

circular forme like an halfe Moone decrescent, thus (,) The use onely in long 
sentences, in the most convenient place to make a small pause for the necessity 
of breathing; or in Rhetoricall speeches (where many other words are used to 
one effect) to make a kinde of Emphasis and deliberation for the greater majesty 
or state of the Elocution.** 


There is other evidence of Daines’ being still under the influence of the 
early system: for instance, the new “CComma-colon’”’ (semicolon) is of use 
in “long winded sentences,” and Daines scruples about treating the 
apostrophe among the “points’’ because “for pause of time, it hath none 
belonging to it.’’4° 

This is not to say that Daines’ punctuation system is the same as earlier 
systems. When we read in the passage given above of the use of the 
comma for “Emphasis and deliberation,” as when Daines says that the 
parenthesis demands a pause “as little as may be; exacting rather a 
distinction of tone, than distance of time,’”*! we see a punctuation which 
might subserve the nice nuances of delivery. The function of punctuation, 
never quite simple, is becoming more manifold in Daines as well as in 
some of his contemporaries. The same interest in tone found in Daines is 
exhibited by Charls Butler in The English Grammar (1634), where punc- 
tuation is also given a markedly syntactical function. In Butler the 
“Primari Points” —the period, colon, semicolon, comma, and four others 
—show the tone, sound, and pauses of words.*? In a somewhat similar 
fashion, Alexander Gill, treating of accent in his Logonomia Anglica 
(1621), notes that punctuation serves to indicate (rhetorical) accent be- 
cause it brings out the sense, although this remark, thrown in at the end 
of the chapter on accent, should perhaps be taken as simply an indication 
of the relation of punctuation to accent without the implication that this 
relationship defines the principal function of punctuation. Of these last 
three authors, the first, Daines, as we have seen, shows unmistakable 
connections with the earlier tradition. Gill in his brief passage at least 
notes that the points in English are the same as among Latin writers.“ 
And even with Butler, who was a bold innovator in other ways (for 
example, in spelling and typography), the length of the pause for each 


3 Tbid., p. 70.  Ibid., pp. 70, 72-73. “ Tbid., p. 72. 

The pertinent passages are cited by Fries, op. cit., p. 77, from The English Grammar, 
pp. 58-59. 

8 Alexander Gill’s Logonomia Anglica, heraus. von. Otto L. Jiriczek (“Quellen und 
Forschungen zur Sprach- und Cultur-geschichte der Germanischen Vilker,” xc; Strass- 
burg: Karl J. Triibner, 1903), p. 135: ““Accentui inseruiunt interpunctiones: quia illae vt 
sensi aperiunt, ita quanta possunt accentui viam sternunt.” 

“ Jbid.: “Eaedé sunt nobis quae Latinis, & usus idem.” 
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mark remains a major factor, although the older system is wearing pretty 
thin. 

From this examination of textbooks, the late classical-medieval theory 
emerges as the unnoticed factor which has scuttled the attempts to ex- 
plain Elizabethan and Jacobean punctuation. The principal dispute 
about this punctuation springs from two hitherto irreconcilable facts. 
(1) The punctuation of late sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century 
England in practice, and in theory, too, is evidently not syntactical or 
“logical.” (2) And yet, as Professor Raymond Macdonald Alden has 
shown in the case of the Shakespeare Folios and Quartos, the elocutionary 
theory is not satisfactorily substantiated by the actual practice;“ more- 
over, if we favor the view of those who assert that the punctuation is 
elocutionary or interpretative, one “who attempts to trace the develop- 
ment of our system of punctuation as that system is expressed in the 
grammars of the last three hundred years receives an impression quite 
different from that of these assertions.” The present study shows that 
this impasse is to be explained by the fact that behind the punctuation 
theory of the time, which was based on a mixed set of principles, there 
was a factor which is not included under either a syntactical or an elocu- 
tionary system as these systems have been understood. This factor was 
the original theory of the late classical and the medieval grammarians, 
for whom punctuation was first of all a system demanded by the exi- 
gencies of breathing in oral delivery and only secondly (at first rather 
negatively) a means of interpreting the sense. Lying at the background 
of Elizabethan and Jacobean theory, this view of punctuation accounts 
for a practice which is loose by either syntactical or elocutionary stand- 
ards. 

Keeping its roots in spoken instead of in written discourse and rather 
forced onto the latter, the older system of the early grammarians in its 
Renaissance developments which we have examined here, has more affin- 
ity with elocutionary punctuation than it does with syntactical. Of all the 
Renaissance English authors cited by Mr. Fries,” who makes out a case 
for structural punctuation while admitting the possibility of an elocu- 
tionary system, only one, Charls Butler, has an unmistakably syntactical 
punctuation theory. With the other authors, the more or less loose system 
of the early grammarians, since it regards the actual pauses of delivery 
rather than the more simply conventional pauses of syntax, could in- 
cidentally fall in here and there with dramatic elocutionary emphasis, 
although it would not of set purpose concern itself with any of the 
niceties of interpretation. 


© Op. cit. Fries, op. cit., pp. 83-84. 7 Ibid., p. 75. 
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Despite the growing deference to sense and an occasional reference to 
syntax, the most telling characteristic, then, of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
punctuation theory remains the fact that it never cut itself loose from 
the traditional view of punctuation as basically a physiological rather 
than either an elocutionary or a syntactical (logical) device. The fact 
that man has to breathe had been a primary consideration at a time when 
all discourse, in keeping with the rhetorical tradition, was conceived of as 
a thing spoken rather than written. With regard to actual practice in the 
age of Shakespeare and Jonson, we can reasonably assume that it con- 
formed in some way to the prevailing theories, once allowance is made 
for the compositors’ and “‘correctors’ ” errors; and, indeed, this allow- 
ance, in view of the elasticity of the theory itself, need not, perhaps, be 
so great as we once supposed. 

WALTER J. One, S.J. 


St. Louis University 
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XXIII 
THE PASTORELLA EPISODE IN THE FAERIE QUEENE 


HE Pastorella cantos of The Faerie Queene’ have been referred by 

scholars to various possible sources and analogues,’ including Ariosto, 
Tasso, Dorastus and Fawnia,’ Daphnis and Chloe, the Arcadia, the Greek 
romances, and the Diana. To these titles I now must add The Mirrour of 
Knighthood,‘ parts 4 and 5 and sections of part 2. 

The 1583 volume of the Mirrour, containing parts 4 and 5, is largely 
pastoral as well as chivalric, and in that respect it differs from the three 
earlier parts, published in 1578, 1585, 1586 [?]. The pastoral portions of 
part 4 include chapter 16, and of part 5, chapters 15, 22, 27-29. These are 
linked together by chivalric narrative. In part 2, the Mirrour has a brief 
pastoral episode’ which introduces the adventure at Artidon’s Cave. This 
episode, I have elsewhere shown, was used by Spenser in Book III, 
cantos xi-xii, of The Faerie Queene.® I believe that in the Pastorella cantos 
Spenser has picked up again this chapter of part 2 and has merged it with 
the Claridiano pastoral of the 1583 volume. 

A brief explanation is necessary here before speaking about the various 
portions of the Mirrour of Knighthood. The work came out in England in 
non-sequential order and the result is confusing. The titles use “‘book”’ 
and “part,” but I shall follow Mr. Henry Thomas’s method of referring 
to each volume as a “part.” This explanation and the following table 
should enable me from now on to refer to the various portions of the 
Mirrour by the date of publication only. 


Part 1 was published in 1578 
featz * ° “1585 
Part3 “ “ “ 1586[?] 
Parts4and5 “ “ 1583 


These details are perhaps not too confusing in themselves; the difficulty 
comes when we notice the chronology of Spenser’s probable use of these 


1 The research of which this study is a portion has been made possible by the award of 
the Margaret Snell Fellowship by the American Association of University Women and by 
a grant-in-aid from the American Council of Learned Societies. 

2A Variorum Edition of the Works of Edmund Spenser (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1938) v1, 371-381. 

3 W. W. Greg, Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama (London: A. H. Bullen, 1905), 100- 
101. 

4 The Second Part of the Myrror of Princely Deedes and Knighthood. ... Translated by 
R. P.... (London, 1583). 

5 The Second Part of the First Book of the Myrror, . .. (London, 1585), ch. 4. 

6 “Busirane’s Castle and Artidon’s Cave,” Modern Language Quarterly, 1, no. 2 (1940), 
185 ff. 
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volumes. In 111. xi-xii. (1590) Spenser apparently borrowed an episode 
from the 1585 Mirrour, adding portions from the 1578 volume. In 
Faerie Queene v1 he seems to have been fusing portions of the 1583 
volume with bits from the 1585 and 1578 volumes.’ In other words, 
III. xi-xii. can hardly have been written before 1585; but v1. ix—xii. could 
have been written at any time after publication of the 1583 volume of the 
Mirrour and before the 1585 volume appeared. I believe that the Pas- 
torella episode shows traces of Spenser’s revision of it after reading the 
1585 Mirrour story. This is in the nature of a digression here, but it is 
necessary to keep in mind this somewhat topsy-turvy chronology if one 
is to understand how VI. ix-xii. uses the Mirrour and if one hopes to gain 
help in the problem of dating composition of parts of The Faerie Queene.® 

There are several reasons for believing that the Pastorella episode is 
specifically indebted to the Mirrour. 

I. Each story contains a shepherd named Coridon. The name is a 
pastoral commonplace, of course. But here it occurs in a passage which 
there are other reasons for thinking that Spenser used. It seems probable 
that the presence of this name is one further piece of evidence that 
Spenser is drawing on this portion of the Mirrour. 

II. Each employs the stunning of an adversary (a tiger in FQ and a 
knight in the Mirrour) by a blow from a shepherd’s crook. 

III. Each employs a birthmark. Pastorella (xii. 7. and 15.) has “‘a rosie 
marke” upon her chest. The Mirrour counterpart of Pastorella is not 
described as having any mark, though her twin brother has one, “‘a very 
fierie speare.’”’® The girl’s name, Rosalvira, “rosy arrow,” is just the sort 
of name which in this romance symbolizes a birthmark for which the 
child is named. But the knight Rosicleer, whom Spenser used as a 
prototype of Scudamore in 111. xi-xii. and who furnishes details of Calidore 
at VI. ix, x, xi, has just such a mark as Pastorella. I will cite here two of 
the many descriptions of Rosicleer’s birthmark: 


1. betweene his brests, a white Rose, fashioned of so perfect making, that it 
seemed to be gathered, from some arbour of Roses.!° 

2. The other little boy hath betweene his brests a Rose growing in the fleshe, 
so freshe of hewe, and so perfectly coloured that they which see him saye 


7 FQ, vt. i. uses the name Briana. This is the name of the chief heroine of the early 
Mirrour volumes, occurring first in 1578. Spenser may have drawn the names Briana and 
Brianor from the Mirrour. The babe rescued from the bear (v1, iv) I shall elsewhere show is 
from the Mirrour (1578). While this MS was in progress, Mrs. Josephine W. Bennett’s 
Evolution of “The Faerie Queene” appeared. At p. 152n., Mrs. Bennett mentions both 
Briana and the bear as having analogues in the Mirrour. 

8 Mrs. Bennett, op. cit., suggests that resemblances between FQ v1 and the Mirrour are 
“‘very general” and that “‘On the whole, it seems probable that Spenser read this romance, 
probably rather late in the development of his long poem.” 

® 1583, p. 87". 10 1578, pp. 21, 21”. 
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he beareth the badge of his mothers bedde, as if he had been borne in an 
arbour: for this token, they name him Rosicleer." 


Spenser’s adjective rosy may denote color or design; the Mirrour descrip- 
tions could have supplied the hint of the design. 

IV. At ix. 29. Spenser speaks of “silver sleepe.” In a similar context,” 
Rosicleer speaks of “golden sleepe.” This may be a verbal link between 
the two texts. Although by itself it is nothing, it may be significant; it 
occurs in a passage whose themes parallel those of Calidore’s conversation 
with Meliboe. 

V. In both stories (as, for that matter, in the Arcadia) the pastoral 
interrupts an enveloping chivalric action. 

VI. The basic episodes are essentially similar. In brief outline, both 
stories have: 


1. A questing knight encountering shepherds and wishing to share their life. 
(The knights’ motives are not identical). 
2. The presence among the shepherds of a beautiful girl (a foundling). 
3. The idyllic but unrequited love of the knight is slowly accepted by the 
shepherdess and for similar reasons. 
4. The knight’s triple combat, on the shepherdess’s behalf, with: 
a. a tiger (FQ) or a giant (Mirrour) 
b. brigands (FQ) or a giant rabble (Mirrour) 
c. slave merchants (FQ) or hunters (Mirrour) 
5. The winning of the pastora’s love as a result of the second rescue. 
6. The discovery of the pastora’s identity and her restoration to her parents, 
both of whom are living. 


The failure of Calidore’s romance just short of marriage may have a 
new explanation as a result of assuming that Spenser had in mind the 
Mirrour pastoral, in which the pastora turns out to be twin sister of the 
knight-shepherd, who, like the heroine, is ignorant of his parentage. 

There is little doubt that the Mirrour pastoral is indebted to Longus’s 
Daphnis and Chloe.* The Mirrour is a vast retelling of many very familiar 
stories. Where it gets its material is not a part of the present study, so 
I shall discuss in turn the six points of resemblance between the Mirrour 
and The Faerie Queene, regarding the Mirrour as an independent body of 
story material. If it seems that Spenser could as well have borrowed from 
Longus or Tasso or from some one else, the same test must be applied 
here as in any other source study: do details in The Faerie Queene derive 
clearly (or perhaps uniquely) from the Mirrour? In the course of the next 
pages I shall try to indicate which of the details seem to come uniquely 
from the Mirrour redaction of the story. 


1 Tbid., p. 24. 2 1585, p. 18. 
% Cf. Edwin Greenlaw, ‘“Shakespeare’s Pastorals,” Studies in Philology, xm, no. 2 
(1916), 122-154. 
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I 


A questing knight encounters shepherds and wishes to share their life. 

ix. 1-5: Calidore, pursuing the Blatant Beast, comes upon the shepherds 
with their flocks. Claridiano, travelling in defense of the Princess Ante- 
misca,' hears 


a Flute so sweetly to sound. And he saw that it was a sheperd which lay a longst 
under a greene willow tree, who being wery in playing on the Flute, layde it 
downe by him, & toke a Rebick & began to play on it, . . . accépanying it with 
delicate and amorous songs . . . [The Prince then] saw y* with this shepard was 
an other in his company, who when he saw y® other hild his peace, he toke an 
other Rebeke which he had, & w* no lesse musicke then y* other, he began to 
play and sing, .. .””* 


This describes Claridiano’s first glimpse of the shepherds, but some time 
elapses before he returns to them to stay. 

ix. 6-7: The shepherds invite Calidore to share their simple meal. As I 
have already indicated, there are two pastoral scenes in the Mirrour. The 
larger one Spenser does mot use here;'* instead, he seems to have gone to 
the chapter where he had already borrowed the Busirane episode. In that 
chapter, Rosicleer wandered into a group of shepherds one evening. 


When the Shepheardes sawe him of so goodlie a stature, and armed with so 
precious and rich armour, they received him as a knight of estimation, and gave 
him verie good intertainement, and did invite him to their supper, which they 
had in a readynesse, and after he had surrendered unto them thankes for their 
courtesie, he sate downe amongest them by the fire...” .. . Then the shep- 
heards said, sir knight, seeing that you have given us to understand the occasion 
of your comming hether, ... And in the meane time that which we have for 
our supper shall be made readie, and of such as we have with a verie good will 
you shal eate your parte, for that your person and presence dooth deserve no 
lesse.1* 


ix. 16-18: Calidore’s acceptance of Meliboe’s invitation to shelter at his 
cottage has no counterpart in the Mirrour. 

ix. 19-22, 28: Calidore, enjoying Meliboe’s hospitality, eulogizes rustic 
life and disparages court life. After supper, Rosicleer soliloquizes as 
follows: 


How little are we bound [to Fortune], all we whom thou hast brought into this 
worlde, with dignitie and honour, . . . it had beene much better for us, and with 


4 1583, pp. 2417, 244. 4 Ibid., pp. 242-242". 

16 In the larger pastoral Claridiano “came unto the principall house of the Kings cattell, 
whereas he was received of all the shepheardes . . . who showed him great courtesie, . . . 
This new shepheard, after he had given them thankes for the entertainment which they 
gave him,...” 17 1585, p. 16. 18 Tbid., p. 16. 
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greater ease and quiet rest voide of all care, to passe our times in a meane anda 
base estate, heere in these greene and flourishing fieldes, whereas is all the quiet- 
nesse in the worlde: And not with so much pleasure in the courts of kings, . . . 
whereas we do see and make captive our owne liberties, and venture our lives 
and honours every houre, . . . whereas they sleepe & passe the sweet nights with 
great quietnesse, & receive no infamie nor rebuke, but do comfort and reioyce 
themselves all night long with the peaceable freshnesse of y* aire, whereas is all 
quietnesse of the wild beasts, the silence of the birds, the pittering noise of the 
running of waters, y® great freshnesse of the trees, the sweet & odoriferous smels 
of all flowers, which I saie is unto the soule & hart a continuall peace & concord, 
& in the breake of the day a new forme & musicke, for to recreate themselves in 
their golden sleepe, the sweet noise and musicke of the birds, who doth with the 
flittering of their wings & notes, almost invite a man to al delights, and afterward 
the golden bemes of the Sun, . . . and all the rest of the day following is spent 
with great mirth & pastime, with sufferable heats, under y* freshnesse of the 
greene trees, & when night commeth on thé, they all together ioyne about the 
comfortable fire, whereas they have a peaceable and friendly conversation with 
great affection, & that which is most in this fortunate and happie estate, is, that 
fortune cannot much hurt them, for y® in smal matters they do with great ease 
execute their anger, so that we are void of all these benefits, we I say y® live in 
this troublesome estate of militarie knighthood, ... we are alwayes bewrapt 
with great dangers and perills . . . so that I knowe not what difference is betwixt 
our travayles, and the travailes of them which are alwaies upon the seas, tossed 
heere and there with great torments & troubles. And if this life be common to 
all knightes, ... to whom and at what time Fortune will use her crueltie, she 
doth not lacke . . . occasion to execute her wrath. For I doe account that mar- 
riner to be unwise, that knowing of the storme and tempest, will leave his Port 
and ingulfe himselfe wilfullie into the Seas. And it is not the wisest part of a 
man, especiallie of him that doth desire to live with rest to seeke highnesse and 
honour, and therby frequent himselfe where all daungers are apparaunt."® 


The passage may be a commonplace, but nevertheless here is the “silver 
sleepe” suggestion, here is the figure of the sea (cf. st. 19), and here is 
the theme of “having small” (cf. st. 20). And what is more, here are the 
shepherds offering supper (st. 6). 

ix. 36: Calidore, who arrived among the shepherds in his armor, decides 
it is expedient to put away his knightly habiliments and don shepherd 
dress. Spenser at this point drops Rosicleer, who also appeared in armor 
in the scene just cited. And now Spenser follows Claridiano whose story 
is the pastoral one of love for a pastora. Whereas Calidore®® saw the shep- 
herds before he saw the pastora, Claridiano had some time before seen 
the pastora and fallen in love with her. So he told his hostess, the Princess 
Antemisca, of his love and his determination to go and live among the 
shepherds. She arranged for the shepherds to accept him and she ordered 


19 1585, pp. 18-19. 2 May the name Calidore be patterned on Claridiano? 
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his shepherd dress to be prepared.” To complete his réle, Claridiano as a 
shepherd assumes the name of Filipensio.” 

ix. 36.5. and 37. 1: Calidore and Pastorella range the fields with their 
flocks. So Filipensio “went all alone ranging the fields, and in his hand a 
shepheards crooke.””* 

x.5-8: Calidore one day wandered into a bower where nymphs and 
fairies danced. Birds, streams, flowers, and a hill comprise the bower. 
In a similar bower beside the Euphrates Filipensio found himself when 
he joined the shepherd group.” 


II anp III 


The presence among the shepherds of a beautiful pastora (a foundling) 
with whom the disguised knight falls in love. 


1 1583, pp. 281%-282. 

#2 Mrs. Josephine W. Bennett, The Evolution of “The Faerie Queene,” (Chicago: the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1942) 152 n., has suggested that the name Filipensio may allude 
to Philip Sidney, but more probably to Philip Howard, “since the [book] is dedicated to 
Lord Thomas Howard.” There is here an oversight and a misunderstanding. No such allu- 
sion could be intended, because: (a) only the 1578 volume of the Mirrour is dedicated to 
Lord Thomas Howard. The name Filipensio occurs in the 1583 volume, which is dedicated 
by the printer to Edward Cordele; (b) the possibility that R{obert] P{arke] invented and 
introduced names in his translation can be shown to be almost negligible. I do not have 
access to the Spanish original, but I have compared the English and French translations, 
and with these I have compared the chapter headings of the Italian translation [Cf. Hugues 
Vaganay, “Les Romans de Chevalerie Italiens d’inspiration espagnole,” La Bibliofilia, rx 
(1909-10), 177-182]. My final impression is that only such changes in name forms were 
made as were thought necessary to adapt the names to the translator’s language. This im- 
pression is supported by the fact that I have found no changes of names or name forms 
which require other explanation. Furthermore, the English and French translations are on 
the whole very similar and, I believe, very close to the Spanish original. How close they 
are to each other can be seen from the following excerpts: 


My name is Filipensio, and I am naturally of Siria, and of the plaines of Caniphia, 
a kingdome of Chaldea, and the great desire of these greene fieldes and fresh feeding 
which is heere growing about this cleere river, hath brought me hether, for to feede 
a little Cattle, the which the Gods hath made mee Lord and governour of. (1583, 
p. 284”.) 


Ie m’appelle Filipense, dit le nouveau Berger, & suis natif de Syrie, és champs de 
Caniphie, Royaume de Chaldee: qui suis icy venu me retirer 4 cause de l’amenité des 
champs, & de la fraischeur des arbres qui croissent icy autour, pour y faire paistre un 
petit troupeau de bestes, dont les Dieux m’on faict Seigneur. (Quatriesme Partie de 
V Histoire Admirable du Chevalier du Soleil... traduit d’Espagnol en nostre langue, 
par Louys Douét . . . (Paris, 1633], p. 239.) 


This close resemblance, added to the facts about the dedications, makes highly improbable, 
if not impossible, such topical allusions as Mrs. Bennett has suggested. 


% 1583, pp. 281-282. % Tbid., pp. 242-242" and 282”. 
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ix. 7. 7-9. and ix. 8: Pastorella, when Calidore first saw her, sat on a 
hillock surrounded by shepherdesses, while at some remove sat the shep- 
herds. So, as Filipensio (Claridiano) listened to the shepherds’ songs, 
Cayserlinga (who is really Rosalvira and who corresponds to Pastorella) 
with her sheepe that she had in charge, for her recreation came foorth, and a 
great companye of shepheardes following her, . . . and when she had left her 
sheepe in a greene place feeding, she went and sate downe in a place not very 
farre from thence, where Filipensio and his company were, and when she was 
set downe, she pulled off a knit caule from her head, where in was wrapped her 
haire, letting it fall and dispearse it self all abroad her backe, and . . . she began 
to kembe her haire. . .”* 


Meanwhile the shepherds play and sing to her. 
ix. 9: Calidore admires Pastorella’s surpassing beauty. Cayserlinga, as 
a child dressed in rough shepherd clothes by her foster-parents, 


did discover so great and surpassing fairenesse, ye Diana was almost ashamed 
to extend her silver beames, whereas this young feminine shepheard did walke.** 


ix. 10. 1-6: All the shepherds sigh with love for Pastorella. The Mirrour 
devotes several pages”’ to songs and their singers, to illustrate Cayser- 
linga’s power over the shepherds. Among them was Coridon, whose sister 
Galismena” says: 


This sorrowfull brother of mine, one day did sing before her with his Rebecke, 
and remained so imprisoned with her, as ever was shepheard with Pastora.”* 


Galismena continues: 


And by reason that shee doth knowe that her beautie is so great, shee is so 
proude, that shee doth make them all equall in her estimation, although not all 
equall in suffering.*° 


ix. 11: Calidore, in watching the pastoral scene, falls in love with Pas- 
torella. Claridiano, earlier, when he first saw Cayserlinga, had been so 
caught by 


Cupide who was taryng his tyme & opportunitie, at y* time discharged his 
golden Arrow, with great furie, in such sort, that the heart of the Prince, ... 
was now brought in subjection. . .”™ 


In fact, the Mirrour presents this whole episode as a trap set by Venus 
and Cupid.® 


% 1583, p. 285”. % Tbid., pp. 88”, 243. 7 Ibid., chs. 15, 22. 
28 Mrs. Bennett, op. cit., 152 n., mistakes Galismena for Cayserlinga. 

29 1583, pp. 283"-284". % Tbid., p. 284; cf. 243-243" and 283, st. 1. 
3 Jbid., pp. 243"-244. ® Tbid., pp. 241° ff. 
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ix. 12. 1-3: Overpowered by love, Calidore leaves off his quest. Clari- 
diano, so caught by Cupid, returned to the city to equip himself with 
rustic clothes and to leave his armor in the city.* 

ix. 13-14: Meliboe prepares to take his foster-daughter home. Similarly 
Cayserlinga is foster-daughter to a shepherd. 


Within this vale there doth a Pastor dwell, 
that bringeth up a Pastora full brave,* 


sings one lover. The story of Cayserlinga’s being found, an “Infant all 
alone’’™ (cf. FQ st. 14. 6, “Infant left alone’) by a shepherd who “did . . . 
lead her unto his house, . . . accounting and esteeming of that childe more 
then if she had ben their owne daughter’”®”’ parallels The Faerie Queene 
closely. 

ix. 15: Pastorella gathers her little flock. Cayserlinga too was given a 
shepherd’s crook and kept some sheep.* 

ix. 38: Coridon, spurned by Pastorella, grows jealous of Calidore’s 
success in love. Coridon’s jealousy does not appear in the Mirrour; he is 
there resigned and philosophic about his own—and everyone else’s— 
hopeless passion for Cayserlinga, and he is friendly with Filipensio.*® The 
jealous shepherd is Tarsides (the Prince Polismago in disguise). Cayser- 
linga “not onely with sharpe and bitter words did put him from it [his 
love], but also with publike disdaine and hatred.’’° 

ix. 46: As Pastorella singled out Calidore for special favor, so Cayser- 
linga 
did looke upon the shepheard [Filipensio], giving him to understand, that her 
sight shoulde be unto him more at commaundement, then to all the rest of y* 
shepheards there a long the river, .. .“ 


x. 18, 30: Calidore, listening to the shepherds’ singing, wants to join 
their life. Filipensio, likewise listening, heard® ‘‘a noyse of people” and 
“arose up upon his feete, and went out from under the shadowe of the 
Tree, farther into the Sunne, and sawe that it was a shephearde and a 
Pastora, ...” These new-comers are Coridon and Galismena, who, in 
conversation with Filipensio, describe the valley full of shepherds enam- 
oured of Cayserlinga and neglectful of their flocks.“ 


IV AND V 
The knight-shepherd’s triple combat and winning of the pastora. 


33 1583, chs. 15, 22, 27. % Tbid., p. 283. 

% Cayserlinga is, of course, the royal Princess Rosalvira. 

% 1583, pp. 88 ff. 7 Tbhid., p. 89. % Tbid., pp. 88" and Tt2. 
%® Tbid., p. 309". 4 Tbid., p. 285-285". 

“ Jbid., p. 309.  Tbid., p. 283”. * Ibid., pp. 283"-284. 
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x. 34-36: In these stanzas Calidore rescues Pastorella from the tiger. 

The Mirrour has a similar episode. Filipensio and Coridon were talking 
one day when Filipensio heard“ 
a heavie noyse . . . amongest the trees, which seemed to be of the Pastora, and 
crying out with more vehemencie, he heard that it were shrikes of the Pastora 
and Galismena, which being heard by the shepheards, with great alteration they 
ranne that waie whereas the noise was, & by reason that in lightnesse, and love 
this new shepheard |[Filipensio] did exceede all the rest, he was the first that 
came unto the place, and sawe that there was a Gyant, and with hima... 
knight, who had fast hold of the Pastora, and with the point of his sword pricked 
the hands of Galismena to make her let goe her holde, for that she imbraced 
the Pastora... 


x. 36. 1-7: Calidore kills the tiger. Filipensio talked to the knight and 
then 


stroke him so terrible a blowe with his crooke upon the left shoulder, that he 
overthrew him to the ground without anie remembraunce. The Gyant being 
greatly amazed [attempted to overrun Filipensio, but he had] recovered the 
sword cf the overthrowen knight, and having it in his hand . . . [he] stroke... 
in such sorte, that the Gyaunt was cut a sunder in the middest, so the* the 
one halfe fell on the one side and the other on the other side. 


This account may help to explain Spenser’s difficulties at x. 36. 6. where 
Calidore, who “had no weapon’”’ (36.1.) was able to hew off the tiger’s 
head. Spenser has simplified the story and substitued the conventional 
wild beast attacking a maid for the Mirrour’s giant and knight. So when 
Calidore needs a weapon, he has none; there is no armed knight to borrow 
from. Calidore, like Claridiano, saves the girl, and he does so by reaching 
for Claridiano’s borrowed sword, Spenser having forgotten that the tiger 
should have been accompanied by some sword-bearing creature! Spenser 
might have been content to stun the beast and all would have been well 
and quite consistent. But in the ambition to cut off the head, Spenser 
has betrayed the source of his plot. A similar difficulty develops at 
xi. 42. 4-5. 

x. 37-38: Pastorella looked with favor on Calidore at once, until an- 
other disaster overtook her. Immediately after her rescue, Cayserlinga 
thanked Filipensio, saying, in part, 
to make satisfaction and gratifie the great good which . . . you have done mee: 
surely I have no other thing but to put my selfe into your handes, that with 
mee you may doe your pleasure, having a respect unto my honour.® 


x. 39-41. and 43: Pastorella’s new grief consists in being stolen away by 
Brigands. In the Mirrour the knight stunned by Filipensio now in re- 


1583, pp. 309°-310.  Ibid., p. 309”. 
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venge for his unrequited passion (he is the rejected shepherd Tarsides) 
brings his followers and steals away Cayserlinga under cover of night,“ 
and takes her to a castle on a rock’ where he “put her under so strong 
keeping, that there is no power able to deliver her, except the power of 
the high Gods.’”’ When Filipensio learns of this crime (like Calidore, he 
hears about it rather than witnesses it), he is so overcome by grief that 
Galismena says, 

Ah gentle shepheard is it now time to lack courage, dost thou not see the great 
perill which may happen unto Cayserlinga, and all by thy detracting of time?“ 


In Filipensio’s reaction to the news is comprehended the attitude taken 
in The Faerie Queene by both Coridon and Calidore. 

xi. 4: The character and motives of the Captaine in Spenser’s story are 
those of Prince Polismago (Tarsides) who captured Cayserlinga. 

xi. 18: The bringing forth of Coridon from captivity may owe some- 
thing to the Mirrour, where Cayserlinga says, after Claridiano’s fight 
at the castle, 

Now maist thou goe and set at libertie Coridon and thy servant [Fidelio], who 
are both in prison. [The prison door was soon opened and the two] were straight 
waye brought unto him by one of them which opened the door. . . . 


xi. 26-27: Calidore meets Coridon, who brings the news of Pastorella’s 
abduction. Similarly, Filipensio and Coridon, pursuing the captors, met 
a laborer (cf. FQ st. 27. 2-3) and asked news of Cayserlinga.® Later they 
meet still another man®™ and he tells them what has occurred. The in- 
formation is similar to that given Coridon at st. 29 ff. except that no 
death is reported.” 

xi. 32: Whereas Calidore is given the news by Coridon, Filipensio hears 
it from Coridon’s sister, Galismena. 

xi. 33-34: Calidore is at first prostrated by grief, but soon tries to rescue 
his pastora. Filipensio’s hesitation (ascribed by Galismena to cowardice) 
is instantly followed by effective action,® and he is soon searching for 
Cayserlinga. 

xi. 35: Calidore begs Coridon to go with him. Filipensio 


sawe none [of the shepherds] but Coridon that did followe him, and tarrying for 
him he sayd: Ah shepherd . . . follow me if it be thy pleasure, and let us procure 
to restore againe our losse .. . For heere I doe sweare unto thee. . . never to 
retourne unto the river of Euphrates, without the faire Pastora,.. .™ 


xi. 36: Calidore still appears in shepherd dress, but he is “armed privily” 
in contrast to Filipensio who has to return to the castle to get his armor. 
xi. 42. 7-9; Calidore arms himself and “by diligent inquest” procures a 
% 1583, pp. 311°-312. * Tbid., sig. Rr”. * Ibid., p. 311”. 
” Tbid., pp. 316"-317. 6 Tbid., p. 312°. 8 Jbid., p. 313. 
8 Tbid., p. 311”. 53 Jbid., pp. 311%-312. 4 Tbid., p. 312. 
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sword. This search is not consistent with the fact that Calidore first ap- 
peared among the shepherds as an armed knight. It is consistent with the 
Mirrour; if Spenser were following the Claridiano episode only, and 
simplifying it by omitting Claridian’s return to the castle to get his armor, 
we should have just what happens here in The Faerie Queene—an unarmed 
knight in shepherd dress. The result of Spenser’s simplifying of his source 
is seen here and at x. 36, as I have indicated. Coridon’s unwillingness to 
go with Calidore or to say behind may reflect the Mirrour also. Clari- 
diano, appearing for the first time among the shepherds in his armor, says, 


Friende Coridon this is mine accustomed wearing, for that which hetherto thou 
hast seene me weare, was lent me, y* I might the better rejoyce my selfe with 
the sight of my love, .. .© 


xi. 43 ff: These stanzas describe Calidore’s battle at the cave. In the 
Mirrour story, Claridiano entered the castle, began to search, and met 
many who fought with him, including Polismago (Tarsides). During the 
fight, Cayserlinga appeared at a window where Claridiano could see her. 
It is not possible to untangle the maze of these various rounds in Clari- 
diano’s battle. It is, I think, sufficient to realize that Spenser’s lines in 
stanzas 43, 46-49, have the fabulous quality of romance and are clearly 
based on romance materials, and that in the Mirrour there is such a battle 
as the culmination of the Cayserlinga rescues. 

xi. 50: Calidore now finds Pastorella and revives her. In the Mirrour 
Filipensio liberates Cayserlinga and they start toward the city. But an- 
other misadventure follows immediately, for the pastora’s party is at- 
tacked by a party of hunters.®’ Claridiano overcomes all but two of the 
hunters though the fight continues until Claridiano is well inside the 
city. Coridon and Cayserlinga follow him and Cayserlinga “‘verie much 
mervailed to see this rigorous battaile,”” and covered her face in fear. 


VI 


The identity of the pastora is discovered and she is restored to her parents, 
both of whom are living. 

xii. 3: Calidore takes Pastorella to Castle Belgard. Claridiano’s battle 
with the hunters takes him right into the court of the Emperor Alphebo 
and his wife Claridiana.** There a magician explains that the pastora is 
Rosalvira and that Filipensio is her twin brother Claridiano, and that 
they are the lost children of Alphebo and Claridiana. The magician, when 
he stole the children, lost the girl®* who strayed ‘“‘unto the rivers side, 
.. . before she was aware, she was very far from the place, whereas her 
brother and the rest were a sleepe.” 

xii. 4: Castle Belgard is kept by The Lord of Many Islands. This is a 

% 1583, sig. Rr4.  Tbid., sig. Rr*-315". 7 Ibid., sig. Ss3-322". 

58 Tbid., sig. Ss3-Tt2”. 5° Tbid., p. 88. 
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typical romance name and may have been borrowed or invented. It does 
not occur in the Mirrour, but similar names do: for example, Lords of the 
Faire Ilands is a Mirrour name.®® 

xii.15—16: Pastorella’s rosy birthmark is discovered and her identity 
is established as a result. Claridiana is told by the magician, 
knowe this of a certaintie Ladie, that it is thy sonne Claridiano of the Speare. 
Thou diddest give him that name by reason of a Speare that he hath on his breast 
from his birth, [Pastorella’s mark is also on her breast] and that Pastora who 
you do see there, is your proper daughter, .. .© 


Another scene may have been in Spenser’s memory. It is the scene in 
which Briana and Trebatio are appraised hy the pages that two knights 
lying wounded in the palace are their lost sons Rosicleer and the Knight 
of the Sun (also known as Alphebo). Briana first identified the Knight of 
the Sun by his birthmark and then she® “shewed unto the Emperour the 
signes and tokens which they had on their brests, and brought them into 
the world at their birth.” Here too is the rejoycing of parents over sons 
lost in infancy.™ And in this scene it is the mother, 

xii. 22: Briana, who tells the father, just as Claribell tells Bellamoure, 
the identity of the foundlings. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. While it is true that the Mirrour of Knighthood is a medley of stories 
already familiar, it is also true that its redaction of these stories presents 
new details which make the Mirrour an independent vehicle for the trans- 
mission of the old tales. 

2. Considering The Faerie Queene vi. ix—xii. in relation to the Mirrour 
redaction of the foundling-shepherdess story indicates that Spencer is 
indebted to the Mirrour version. 

3. Furthermore, Spenser seems to have used in these cantos pastoral 
material which he had rejected at the time of writing the Busirane story 
in 11.xi-xii. This rejected material now provides the opening scene and 
some of the conversation between Calidore and Meliboe. 

4. Acceptance of the Mirrour pastoral as the basis of the Pastorella 
episode does not deny the influence of Sidney’s Arcadia upon Spenser. 
But some elements in the Pastorella story, hitherto thought to reflect 
passages of the Arcadia, now seem to have closer parallels in the Mirrour. 

5. Spenser would seem to have been quite familiar with the first five 
parts of the Mirrour, which are the only portions translated before 1598. 
Episodes from it apparently remained in his memory and he has re- 
turned to its pages for many scenes in The Faerie Queene. Some of these 
I shall discuss in later studies. 


Mills College 


1583, p. 232. 6 Tbid., sig. Tt2. 62 1585, pp. Ri, 123-124". 
3 Cf. Variorum Spenser, vi, 260 ff. These may be originals for the Miérrour scenes also. 
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XXIV 
DONNE’S PROSODY 


This name of Inconstancy, which hath so much been poysoned with slanders, ought 
to be changed into Variety.* 


ROM the Elizabethan prosodists we shall obtain no more than a few 

scattered hints concerning Donne’s versification. Prosodists are 
notoriously conservative, and the Elizabethans are no exception. Putien- 
ham, in spite of his evident pleasure in the sound of verse, still places his 
confidence in the final arbitration of the eye; and it is thus that he com- 
ments on the diagram of a stanza-form: “‘most times your occular pro- 
portion doeth declare the nature of the audible; for if it please the eare 
well, the same represented by delineation to the view pleaseth the eye 
well, and e converso.’* This ocular prosody leads him to say that “‘it is 
somewhat more tolerable to help the rime by false orthographie then to 
leave an unplesant dissonance to the eare by keeping trewe orthographie 
and loosing the rime, as for example it 1. better to rime Dore with Restore 
then in his truer orthographie, which is Doore.’’* Even with the rise of 
lyric and of dramatic blank verse this attitude does not disappear. Cam- 
pion, for instance, makes the sensible remark that normal accent “‘is 
diligently to be observ’d, for chiefely by the accent in any language the 
true value of the sillables is to be measured.”* And he knows that “‘we 
must esteeme our sillables as we speake, not as we write; for the sound 
of them in a verse is to be valued, and not their letters.”* Yet he incon- 
sistently admits length by position, as in Trumpington. 

Everywhere in Elizabethan criticism the iambic norm—the perfect 
undeviating pattern—is spoken of as the only correct line. Campion alone 
recognizes the existence of an “Jambick licentiate,’” in which only the 
third and fifth feet must be iambic. And though he believes iambic and 
trochaic “are opposed by nature,’’® he even concedes that, under certain 
restrictions, a trochee may occur in the first foot.* This naturally is very 


1“A Defence of Womens Inconstancy,” Paradoxes and Problemes. 

2 In Elizabethan Critical Essays, ed. Gregory Smith (Oxford, 1904), 1, 89. 

3 Tbid., m1, 85. 4 Tbid., m, 351. 5 Tbid., 1, 352. 

6 Tbid., m1, 351. 7 Ibid., 1, 334-338. 8 Ibid., m, 330-331. 

* It may not be followed by an iambic foot; “for an Jambick beginning with a single short 
sillable, and the other ending before with the like, would too much drinke up the verse if 
they came immediately together” (1, 337). This approach is that of the purist, intent on 
keeping his feet apart in little tight units. There is really not much fundamental difference 
from the attitude of Puttenham, who is disturbed by Surrey’s alexandrine with a stress- 
shift in the first foot: 

“Salomon Davids sonne, king of Ierusalem.” 
Of this he says, “having this sharpe accent uppon the Antepenultima as it hath, by which 
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primitive, but it is the sole admission from an Elizabethan prosodist that 
not every iambic foot must be a pure iamb.’® Even the most famous 
critical remark on Donne, that he deserved hanging for not keeping the 
accent," is the result of a conservative prosodist’s refusal to admit the 
justifiable existence of stress-shift. And this refusal by Ben Jonson is 
made in spite of contemporary practise, and in spite of his own practise, 
for Jonson never hesitates to introduce bold variations when a special 
effect is desired. 

This exaggerated devotion to the ideal metrical pattern has played an 
important part in Donne criticism. And even today, when critics speak 
apologetically of his “wrenching” the accent (by which the metrical 
stress, not the prose accent, is meant), they are subscribing to the anti- 
quated notion that all iambic feet are created equal. Modern prosody 
has made this attitude ridiculous, and demonstrated that the “purely 
iambic” line hardly exists in poetry, but only the illusion of it, as an 
imaginary standard that the poetry no more than approximates. Thus an 
almost infinite number of degrees of stress are possible in each syllable or 


' combination of syllables. And sometimes we find a syllable, unstressed 


according to the pattern, but, because of the unavoidable demands of 
natural pronunciation or the emphasis of the meaning of the whole line, 
stressed in actuality. The effects of this resemble those of a dissonance in 
music: it may offer a pleasant variation from a cloying harmony; it may 
shock us, and still be pleasant; and it may shock us unpleasantly. If such 
a variation is artistically tolerable, and can defy convention a sufficient 
number of times, we may grow used to it, as we have grown used to the 
dissonances of Debussy. This has been the case with a stress-shift in the 
first foot of a line. Even the most conservative poets have availed them- 





occasion it runnes like a Dactiil, and carries the two later sillables away so speedily as it 
seemes but one foote in our vulgar measure, and by that meanes makes the verse seeme but 
of eleven sillables, which odnesse is nothing pleasant to the eare” (Elizabethan Critical Es- 
says, 1, 76). 

10 Daniel, the other important Elizabethan prosodist, cites an example “which sheweth 
that two... Trochies . . . will not succeede in the third and fourth place of the Verse” 
(A Defence of Rhyme; reprinted in Elizabethan Critical Essays, 11, 378). But this is to illus- 
trate that every observant versifier finds in our language “what numbers best fitte the 
Nature of her Idiome, and the proper places destined to such accents as she will not let in 
to any other roomes then in those for which they were borne.” We may well be sorry that 
Daniel did not elaborate on this empirical approach; but it is clear, at least, that he does 
not rule out the possibility of a trochee’s being admitted elsewhere in the line. 

1 Conversations with Drummond, ed. Herford and Simpson (Oxford, 1925), 1, 133. Because 
of the unknown circumstances that evoked this statement, and many another in the Con- 
versations, we are certainly justified if we hesitate to accept them at face-value. Drummond, 
like Boswell, was evidently prodding his man into over-statements. And then we do not 
know what questions Jonson is answering, or whether before, during, or after drinking. 
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selves of this variation, and nobody has seen fit to call it “wrenching” 
the meter. Stress-shifts in the other feet are less common, but many poets, 
including Donne, have seen fit to introduce them systematically. 

Failure to understand the nature of stress-shift makes it impossible to 
read many of Donne’s lines metrically, and this fact will account for much 
of the harsh bewildered criticism of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies.’? But in addition to simple stress-shift one must recognize certain 
special practises which, for better or worse, are part of Donne’s metrical 
technique. No attempt has ever been made to analyze these practises, in 
spite of the renewed interest which has multiplied by many times the 
amount of Donne criticism. The earlier attitude, that Donne had in- 
vented a new prosody, the secret of which was lost, has persisted in the 
Tyrwhittian theories of Melton and Legouis. More recent criticism has 
studiously avoided specific metrical analysis, though general remarks 
have repeatedly been made praising the fidelity of Donne’s “irregular” 
verse to the spirit which moves him—remarks creating the suspicion that 
some admirers are reading Donne as free-verse, or prose. 

The present study, based as much as honestly possible upon inductive 
methods, aims to present, in systematic form, Donne’s chief devices for 


varying the metrical pattern. This—a prosody—must be distinguished | 


from rhythmical analysis as developed by Symonds, Ellis,“ and especially 
Thomson." Without disparaging the solid merits of rhythmical analysis, 
it must be admitted that, no matter how elaborate the set of symbols, 
it is still impossible to record all of the unlimited variability of rhythm. 
And since the number and kind of symbols must be limited somewhere, 
it seems more profitable to prevent them from becoming too complicated 
for synthesis. If for our analysis of one thousand lines of verse we have 
one thousand unrelated representations, our knowledge of the rhythm 
will consist of one thousand isolated facts, each useful in itself, but of no 
value in understanding the whole. A prosody, on the other hand, must 
try to rescue from this overwhelming mass of details the fundamental 
rules which govern the versification. These rules, illustrated by a re- 
stricted number of symbols, will be those variations from the pattern 
which are susceptible to systematization. 


® For useful collections of this criticism see W. F. Melton, The Rhetoric of John Donne’s 
Verse (Baltimore, 1906), Chapter I; and A. H. Nethercot, “The Reputation of John Donne 
as a Metrist,” Sewanee Review, xxx (1922), 463-474. 

13 See J. B. Mayor’s Chapters on English Metre (London, 1886), Chapters rv and v. 

“4 The Rhythm of Speech (Glasgow 1923). Cf. also P. Verrier, Essai sur les Principes de la 
Metrique Anglaise (Paris, 1909), the section on “Rhythmique”; M. A. Bayfield, The Meas- 
ures of the Poets (Cambridge University Press, 1919); E. A. Sonnenschein, Rhythm (Oxford, 
1925). 
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Since there are many methods of analyzing verse, it is extremely impor- 
tant that the prosodist state his standards and maintain them con- 
sistently. In the present study the quality of sound known as stress, and 
its recurrence, is the unit of measure employed.” The stress of a syllable 
is determined by comparing it with its two immediate neighbors. For an 
inductive prosody this is all the introduction that should be necessary, 
and other standards will be announced as they become operative.'* 


A. DEFECT OF A SYLLABLE 


1. At the beginning of the line. So-called “initial truncation,” which 
probably derives from its traditional use in four-stress verse, has been an 
accepted though infrequently used variation of the five-stress line. 
Chaucer apparently carried it over from his shorter line, often with ef- 
fective results, though in the mature style of his later work there seems 
to be a tendency to use it less. In Lydgate the overworking of this varia- 
tion proved disastrous. Among the Elizabethans Marlowe used it with 
excellent rhetorical and dramatic effect, sometimes opening with a mono- 
syllablic foot: 

Now / hast thou but one bare houre to live 
Faustus, Scene xiv, 125. 


In Shakespeare the monosyllabic opening is not so frequent, though it is 
even used in combination with a feminine ending: 


And / the buildings of my fancy; only 
Coriolanus, 11, i, 218. 

Donne’s pleasure in this variation is indicated by his frequent use in 
the Songs and Sonnets, where often a regular recurrence is part of the 
stanzaic scheme. Indeed, one of the most important characteristics of 
Donne’s metrical ear is an unusually vigorous delight in falling—trochaic 
—rhythms, and this will become more apparent as we progress. In the 
Satires the nine-syllable line is not one of the chief devices for metrical 
modulation; there are, however, several good examples: 

Yd 


Baloune, Tennis, Dyet, or the stewes 
(Grierson) 1, 165, 176*7 


4% Time-measurement, attractive though it is in some respects, cannot wisely be used in 
historical prosody, where we are much more certain of the accent of a word than of its po- 
tential duration. 

16 The materials for this prosody have been drawn from all of Donne’s verse, but with 
special attention to the Satires: for in them we find the concentrate‘ use of almost all of the 
variations that are employed more sparingly throughout the rest of the verse. 

17 All references to Donne’s verse are to Grierson’s two-volume edition (Oxford, 1912); 
the references are to volume, page, and line, respectively. When illustrations are not from 
the Satires, the title is given; otherwise not. 
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, 
Seas of Wit and Arts, you can, then dare, 
, 


Drowne the sinnes of this place, for, for mee 
1, 167, 238-239. 


This may be combined with a stress-shift:’* 


4 4 - rd - 
Know thy foes: The foule Devill (whom thou 
z, 155, 33. 


Although the instances are not many compared with other variations, 
they are scattered throughout every period of his poetry. To quote from 
the Holy Sonnets: 


, 
Death, whom thy death slue; nor shall to mee 
1, 321, 6. 


2 
None doth; but all-healing grace and spirit 
1, 329, 11. 


The last example is similar to that noted in Shakespeare, where initial 
truncation is combined with a feminine ending. In the Satires we find 
, , Yd 7 - 
Scarce to Kings: so ’tis. Would it not anger 
1, 170, 63. 
4 
Making them confesse not only mortall 
1, 166, 201. 


who to mens lust 
, 
Are made preyes? O worse then dust, or wormes meat 
1, 169, 21. 
2. After the cesura. 
My sinne 
, , , , , 
Indeed is great, but I have beene in 
1, 158, 2. 
, , , , , 
He knowes who loves; whom; and who by poyson 


1, 162, 101. 


3. After a pause. The truncation which can be admitted at the begin- 
ning of a line, or after a cesura, clearly has some connection with pause. 
This, we shall presently see, is an important characteristic of stress-shift. 
Truncation after a pause, for rhetorical effect, seems a plausible explana- 
tion for the two lines which follow. That they represent an experiment 
seems probable from the fact that they are consecutive in the text. 


18 Cf. The Winter’s Tale, 1, ii, 151: 
“Are you mov’d my lord? No, in good earnest.” 
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Whose cloak his spurres / teare; / whom he spits on!* 
He cares not, His ill words / doe / no harme 
To him 

1, 167, 222-223. 


Another line may be quoted, equally daring, and perhaps more successful. 


To see a Pursivant come in, and call 
All his cloathes, Copes; / Bookes, / Primers; and all 
1, 170, 66. 


B. STRESS-SHIFT 


4. In the first foot. Far more frequent than truncation is stress-shift. 


Examples in the first foot are numerous. 


- 
Giddie fantastique Poets of each land 
1, 145, 10. 


vd 
Perfectly all this towne, yet there’s one state 
1, 149, 2. 


yd 
Thee, whom hee taught so easie wayes and neare 
1, 154, 14. 


, 
Poyson’d with love to see, or to bee seene 
1, 159, 6. 
, 
Rules to make Courtiers, (hee being understood 
I, 168, 3. 
5. After the cesura. 
, 
Improvidently proud, // creepes to the wall 
1, 147, 68. 
, 


ag 
Seekes her at Rome; // there, because hee doth know 
1, 156, 45. 
, , , 
Charing Crosse for a barre, // men that doe know 


1, 167, 234. 


2 
For service paid, // authoriz’d, now beginne 
1, 169, 33. 


2 2 
Like a Kings favourite, // yea like a King 
1, 152, 70. 


6. After a pause. The slight break in sense and rhythm which occurs 
at the end of a line smooths the way for a stress-shift at the beginning 


19 Perhaps “teare” has two syllables, and also “sweare” (1, 145, 13). 
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of the next line. It is probably for this reason that most stress-shifts, in 
all poets, are in the first foot. Within the line a similar though perhaps 
slighter break must be provided. It seems as if the effort required to re- 
verse—in active movement—the flow of a rhythm, necessitates a brief 
pause to collect energy. This, in physical terms, may be advanced as the 
explanation of a phenomenon which is both physical and psychological. 
Naturally such a pause and expression of energy will place added em- 
phasis where it occurs. If, through the strength of the established rhythm, 
or the resistance of the consonants at the shifting place, more energy is 
required, then the longer will the pause be, and the greater the emphasis. 
The truth of these remarks would become clearer if we had time to con- 
sider the rhetorical qualities of Donne’s verse. For the present, however, 
let us limit ourselves to the observation of external features of the 
prosody. 


7 x 
And so imprisoned, and / hem’d in / by mee 
1, 147, 69. 


2x 
But these / punish / themselves; the insolence 


1, 151, 39. 
4 x 
In parchments then, / large, as / his fields, hee drawes 
ad 


Assurances, / bigge, as / gloss’d civill lawes 
I, +, 87-88. 


Nor are they Vicars, but / ane / to Fate 


1, 157, 92. 
, x 
The men / board them; / and praise, as they thinke, well 
1, 165, 190. 
Yd - Fz 
Have no nenst to resist / letter, / or fee 
1, 169, 44. 


" ee 
Enough to cloath / all the / great Carricks Pepper 
1, 171, 85. 


7. Before a pause. This is one of the most peculiar and individual 
traits of Donne’s metrical style. Not to understand it is to find much of 
Donne’s prosody incomprehensible. This, for instance, is one of Legouis’ 
chief difficulties. He can make no sense of the line 


x XAX rm OF 
Perfect French, and Italian; I replyed 
1, 149, 103. 


To quote him: 


Fx 
Yet could even Donne be charged with trying to pass “guess who”’ [“‘Sooner 
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7 x 4 x x 7 x 2 

may one guesse, who shall beare away” —1, 147, 57] or “French, and” upon us as 
trochees, in spite of the caesura which says so clearly they are not feet at all, but 
the final syllable of one foot, or section, and the initial syllable of the next.” 


Legouis’ only remedy is to reduce the verse to the old four-stress meter— 
a ridiculous proposal which will be dealt with in due time. He is perhaps 
too confident in his rigid notions of what a foot or a trochee is. Further 
study of Donne’s meter would have revealed to him scores of occasions 
—not only in the Satires, but in the poetry of all his periods—where a 
stress-shift, or trochee, is separated, the first syllable from the second, 
by a definite pause. This characteristic is definitely peculiar to Donne, 
but at least one other poet, Tennyson, has hit upon it by way of experi- 
ment. The following lines from The Princess illustrate how attractive 
the variation can be: 
as when a boat 


” x oe 
Tacks, and the slacken’d sail flaps, all her voice 
1, 169. 


Pom 
A fragrant flame rose, and before us glow’d 
Iv, 16. 
but woman-vested as I was 


A x 
Plung’d, and the flood drew; yet I caught her, then 


Iv, 164. 
7 x 
Is not our cause pure? And whereas I know 
v, 393. 


Temporal prosodists, and some non-temporal, might divide the feet of 
the first line like this: 


Tacks, / and the sla/cken’d sail / flaps, / all her voice. 


Although we cannot be absolutely certain of what a foot is, we can at 
least be consistent; and for analysis, if not for theory, it will make no 
difference so long as we adhere to the standard we have chosen. Legouis 
is analyzing, not theorizing, and his dogmatic assertion is entirely beside 
the point. So far as Donne himself is concerned, the rhythm seems rather 
consistently to attach the second syllable of a stress-shift to the un- 
stressed syllable of the following foot. But to the ear, which knows noth- 
ing about theory, the two feet are taken together; and the consideration 
of where one ends and the other begins is ignored as entirely irrelevant 
to the enjoyment or understanding of the verse. 

To illustrate from Donne, here are a few examples of stress-shift before 
@ pause: 

*” Pierre Legouis, Donne the Craftsman (Paris, 1928), p. 90. 
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7 x 
Thee, whom hee taught so easie wayes and neare 
1, 154, 14. 
Yd x 
All, because all cannot be gocd, as one 


1, 156, 63. 


re 
At the last day? Oh, will it then boot thee 
1, 158, 95. 


7 x 
Are not your Frenchmen neate? Mine? as you see 
I, 161, 83. 


Legouis, having his own idea of what a foot should be like, is displeased 
with such lines. That is his prerogative. But one may object to his deny- 
ing that they are verses, for in doing so he denies the evidence of the ear. 
In Donne’s verses we may observe as an important characteristic the 
fact that the feet, and the individual syllables, are often prevented from 
slipping into each other in the conventional manner of more mellifluous 
writing. Donne’s ear, it is certain, took particular enjoyment in this kind 
of arrangement of the feet, and he left too many examples of his taste for 
any other explanation to bear weight. Before passing on we may notice a 
couple of illustrations from the Divine Poems, as extreme as anything in 
the Satires: 


rd x 
Death, whom thy death slue; nor shall to mee 


1, 321, 6. 
a -, x fF xX . ee , 
Sinne, and death crept in, which were never made 
1, 338, 11. 


8. In the fifth foot. This variation is one of the most original features of 
Donne’s metrical practise. It has infrequent precedents in other writers, 
and some prosodists have even denied that any modulation can possibly 
be admitted in the fifth foot. Legouis stoutly denies this practise in 
Donne,” and another critic, James M. Cline, in a very flimsy, metrical 
analysis, concludes that “usually the normal accentuation of the last 
syllables of the line coincides with the conventional meter.’”” The evi- 
dence to the contrary is overwhelming. However, if the reader is deter- 
mined to make every fifth foot iambic, nothing can prevent him but the 
liberating force of a sense of rhythm and a feeling for the correct emphasis 
of language. Words themselves offer no resistance, and a preconceived 
notion of the fitness of things may be a powerful shaping force. And so it 


1 Donne the Craftsman, p. 86. 
2 “The Poetry of the Mind,” Essays in Criticism: Second Series (University of California 
Publications in English, 1934), p. 37. 
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x , 
is perfectly possible, but a little deaf, to say “love can” in the following 
couplet: 


- x 
The poore, the foule, the false, love can 
Admit, but not the busied man 

Breake of day, 1, 23, 15. 


In the Satires this variation is fairly frequent, though usually in combina- 
tion with a stress-shift in the fourth, or in the third and fourth feet. More 
convincing illustrations will be provided in Section 12. For the present 
the following may be offered as illustrations, the reliability of which 


will be established later: 
x 
First sweare by thy best love in earnest 
1, 145, 13. 


? x 
As though all they companions should make thee 
Jointures 
1, 146, 35. 


7x 
With Macchabees modestie, the knowne merit 
1, 168, 242. 


7x 
Are the devouring stomacke, and Suiters 


1, 168, 18. 
2 


x 
With which she scracheth Suiters; in bodies 
1, 171, 75. 


C. STRESS-SHIFT BY ATTRACTION 


9. At the beginning of the line. The crosscurrent of rhythm set in motion 
by a stress-shift may have enough impetus to attract succeeding measures 
into the new movement. This variation, which requires a flexible and 
confident mastery over the meter, received its first important develop- 
ment in Elizabethan dramatic verse. But no one—not even Milton, who 
is generally credited with being the first to make this a major metrical 
device—has so consistently explored the possibilities of stress-shift by 
attraction as Donne. No one has made it so much a part of his metrical 
style. And Donne, within the limits of his style, has achieved more no- 
table successes than even Milton, or the other great master of this device, 
Tennyson. 

The first examples to be recorded are those in which the stress-shift 
of the first foot is extended to the second foot. 


Yd 4 
And as fidlers stop lowest, at highest sound 
1, 148, 77. 
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, , 
Like a wedge in a blocke, wringe to the barre 
a, £33, 7%. 


7 - 
Bring not now their old feares, nor their old harmes: 
? 7 


Rammes, and slings now are seely battery 
1, 150, 18-19. 
, , 
Then when winds in our ruin’d Abbeyes rore 
I, 152, 60. 
, , 


Time made ready that day, in flocks, are found 
, , 


In the Presence, and I, (God pardon mee.) 
1, 165, 178-179. 


, , 
Got those goods, for which erst men bar’d to thee 
1, 171, 80. 


Bridges, in studying Milton’s verse, found stress-shift in the second 
foot ‘very rare.” In Donne it is very frequent by attraction, and the 
impulse which reverses the rhythm is so strong that it carries through to 
the third or fourth foot more often than it stops at the second. Here are 
some examples of stress-shift in the first three feet: 


7 2 id x x id x 7 
Wilt thou grin or fawne on him, or prepare 
1, 146, 23. 
, , : 2. 2 oe Oe 
Sooner may one guesse, who shall beare away 


1, 147, 57. 


? 7 4 
Ridlingly it catch men; and doth remove 


1, 150, 8. 
, , , 
Are they not like singers at doores for meat 
1, 150, 22. 
, , , 
Satan will not joy at their sinnes, as hee 
1, 152, 80 
, , , 
These hee writes not; nor for these written payes, 
7 2 rd 
Therefore spares no length; as in those first dayes 
1, 153, 91-92. 


, , , 
Prove the world a man, in which, officers 
1, 168, 17. 


In the following examples the stress-shifts extend to the fourth foot of 
the line: 


% Milton’s Prosody (Oxford, 1921), p. 40. 
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Where are est speed woods which cloth heretofore 


Those bought lands? not built nor burnt within ine. 
x x 7 


Where’ s th’old ner om, and nail In great hals 
1, 153, 103-105. 
, 


Yd rd rd x ae \ 
Foole and wretch, wilt thou let thy Soule be tyed | 


I, 158, 93. 
x x 7 
Ran from Guns with intl or nae hast, then one 
1, 164, 153. 
, , , * x xX , 
How much worse are Suiters, who to mens lusts 
1, 168, 20. 


10. After the cesura. 
4 


, , 
Yet went to Court; But as Glaze which did goe 
Py 159, 8. 


(x 
As prone to ‘all ill, men of eine as iia 
1, 159, 13. 
rd 


- , 
shels to transport; Shortly boyes shall not play 


JJ 162, 105. 
P 


Feare frownes? And, my Mistresse, Truth, betray thee 
I, 66, 163. 


Of his each limbe, nt with an the odds one 


I, ory 205. 
, 


Thou wouldst for more; ona for all hast paper 
1, 171, 84. 


11. After a pause. 


, , , 
Imbraceth her, whom his Godfathers will 


I, 156, 59. 
, , Y oer 4x 
Better pictures of vice, teach me vertue 


jb 161, 72. 
yd xy = 7 


2 
Your ame shall heare oe A but Kings; your eyes meet 
1, 161, 79. 
id 


+ 7 ¥ 
To say Gallo-Belgicus without booke 
1, 163, 112. 


O wid that thy anne should seeuilion 
1, 171, 88. 


12. In the fifth foot. Examples of this are more frequent by attraction 
than stress-shift in the fifth foot alone. It is only natural that some of the 
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more energetic stress-shifts, of which there are many in Donne, should 
carry through to the end of the line,* and even over. 


Yd x 7x 
Better pictures of vice, teach me vertue 


% A 72. 
ee a 2. 


He knowes who loves; ithe ont who by poyson 
>, 162, 101. 


x 4 xX 
Had all the morning held, now the second 


Pa 165, 177. 
x 
By having leave to serve, am om richly 


a ae #8. 


oo 4x 
Thou wouldst for more; and for all hast paper 
1, 171, 84. 


D. PYRRHICS AND SPONDEES 


13. Theory and analysis. For distinguishing between stressed and 
unstressed syllables there are several standards available. Their relative 
merits are not so important for the prosodist as a statement of his stand- 
ard and a consistent application—both, in combination, very rare. There 
does, however, seem to be some ground for preference, depending on the 
kind of verse under study, and on whether temporal or accentual analysis 
is used. For instance, Sir George Young’s* standard—which is clearly 
indicated and well maintained—confines the measurement to each sepa- 
rate foot, in which the heaviest syllable is called stressed. But for 
analyzing blank verse, especially the flexible kind used in the drama for 
widely varying purposes, this system may be considered a little too * 
limited in revealing emphasis and rhythm. Or one may judge each line 
of verse by itself, and count as stressed the syllables which, compared 
among themselves, are heaviest. This method, however, is too flexible, 
and more suited for rhythmical analysis. A better standard may be fixed ,, 
by compromise, by judging each syllable in relation to its immediate 
neighbors. Such a standard will make it possible to record the most im- 
portant qualities of Donne’s rhythm and emphasis, and still digest the 
results in a coherent system. 





™ The lines which in Section 1 are described as initial truncation together with feminine 
ending, may as reasonably be considered five successive stress-shifts. 

% An English Prosody (Cambridge, 1928). The only noticeable inconsistency is Young’s 
half-implication of time in his accentual system. For this see pages 59-61, 74-80. Another 
prosodist, remarkably sensible, clear, and consistent, is Mrs. Enid Hamer, The Metres of 
English Poetry (London, 1930). Her ear is very good, and usually reliable—a rare thing in 
prosodists. 
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It is apparent that the standard which a prosodist adopts will deter- 
mine the nature of his units of measure. Thus Young, judging each two 
syllables by themselves without relation to the rest of the line, and calling 
the heavier one stressed, will record no pyrrhics or spondees. Bridges, 
using a version of the second standard mentioned above, will find many 
pyrrhics. Saintsbury appears to use both of these standards at different 
times: by the first he avoids pyrrhics, and by the second he discovers 
spondees. The third standard, now being applied to Donne’s verse, re- 
cords both pyrrhics and spondees, though in a special way that requires 
further qualification. 

In Section 7 it was said that for purposes of analysis it is not important 
to indicate the exact boundary between feet. The ear finds it perfectly 
natural to accept syllables in clusters larger than two. If this were not so, 
many modulations would not give the pleasure they assuredly do. When 
in Donne or Tennyson there is a stress-shift before a pause, it is probable 
that the ear, because of the ideal iambic pattern which has been set up, 
receives the four syllables, not as two units, but as one unit of two feet. 
The modulation disturbs the expected rhythm, but it does not puzzle 
the ear, because the subjective force of the ideal pattern acts as a kind of 
ballast until the rhythm returns to its normal place, that of just evading 
the pattern. And after the modulation is over, if it is successful, the ear is 
satisfied; and it is a characteristic of the satisfied ear never to analyze. 
Consequently, a modulation involving two feet, if it varies these two feet 
in a manner which pleases the ear and fulfils all the expectation of two 
feet, is accepted as a unit; and the ear then turns its expectation to the 
remaining feet of the line. 

The unit which we are to consider is composed of two unstressed syl- 
lables followed by two stressed. This variation is capable of providing 
the ear with the pleasure of lyrical movement, but it is best adapted, 
because of the weight of two stressed syllables coming together, for 
rhetorical emphasis. The monosyllabic character of much of Donne’s 
verse presents us with many combinations of two light syllables, either 
of which it is impossible to stress because of two stress-compelling syl- 
lables that immediately follow. This happens so often that it must be 
acknowledged as part of his deliberate technique. For instance, in the 
line, 

x x 7 - 
What though her cheeks be yellow, her haire’s red 
Elegy 11, 1, 80, 7. 


to give more weight to the second “her’’ than to “haire’s” will distort the 
emphasis that Donne has carefully prepared. Or in the line, 
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x xX - 7 
Yet strive so, that before age, deaths twilight 
1, 157, 83. 


any attempt to stress the second syllable of “before’’ is skilfully blocked 
by the inevitable stress demanded by the two words that follow. The 
same is true of these lines: 


x x ? 7 
Under the poles may begge cold, heat in hell 
The Calme, 1, 179, 50. 
4 


x x - 
Grow your fixt subject, because you are true 


The Indifferent, 1, 12, 18. 


In some instances one may perhaps scan by admitting a stress-shift in 
the first of the light syllables, as in the following: 


(47 x x -) 
x 


# 7 
If faithfull soules be alike glorifi’d 
Holy Sonnet vit, 1, 325, 1 


nor blesse nor curse 
(7x x as”) 
- 


o_o 
Openly loves force, nor in bed fright thy Nurse 
Elegy xvi, 1, 112, 50. 


iP wR x 4) 
x x 4 7 
To sleepe, or runne wrong, is. On a huge hill 
1, 157, 79. 
(7 x x 4) 
7 7 7 x x 4 rd 
The men board them; and praise, as they thinke, well 
1, 165, 190. 


But to be satisfied with this scansion is to miss, especially in the last three 
lines, much of the subtle emphasis that Donne apparently intended. 

Besides providing an effective means for securing dramatic and rhetori- 
cal emphasis, the variation, with two light syllables in succession, has 
interesting rhythmical possibilities. Donne uses it successfully after a 
runover line, to quicken the beginning of the second line. 


Dar’st thou ayd mutinous Dutch, and dar’st thou lay 
x xX - rd 


Thee in ships woodden Sepulchers, a prey 
1, 155, 18. 


And in conclusion, this device helps explain many lines which are other- 
wise incomprehensible. Here is a sample: 


Z: &..? -) 
a ae. OP ee sf + § 


For bet/ter or worse take / mee, or leave mee 
1, 146, 25. 
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E. EXTRA SYLLABLE 


14. The nature of elision. This phenomenon of speech is always a dif- 
ficult problem in metrical analysis, and never more difficult than when 
dealing with the colloquial supple language of dramatic utterance. The 
classical analogy, and the assumption—no doubt erroneous—that elision 
obliterates the sound of one vowel, has had an unfortunate influence on 
some prosodists, and even on a few poets. Elision for them is a cutting, 
not a sliding operation. However, the elision we hear in everyday speech 
is often not apocope, but an intermediary step; although, as the history 
of language demonstrates, if a certain combination is repeatedly elided 
an apocope will probably result. There are some combinations, like “T’ll,” 
“they’re,” “we’ve,” which at present may expand to two syllables or 
contract to one, at choice; but which in time may become assimilated, 
as long ago the Latin elements of time, person, and number became 
fused. 

In verse we have similar conditions. Take for instance the line, 


I have a sinne of feare, that when I have spunne 
A Hymne to God the Father, 1, 369, 13. 


Here the first “I have” is unquestionably two syllables, but the second 
“T have” finds the pattern too small, and since it can contract with ease, 
it does so. That it contracts precisely to the amount of stress of a light 
syllable in the ideal iambic pattern, one may hardly believe. It is impos- 
sible to compose verse that, without abnormal enunciation, will equalize 
the stress of all its light or all its heavy syllables. The tendency, which 
almost all modern prosodists observe, is for verse to avoid the deadly 
monotony of the ideal pattern. Therefore, a syllable which the subjective 
rhythm forces to contract will obey the impulse, providing its internal 
structure ailows it to; but this does not mean that it will be drawn to 
coincide with the subjective rhythm, for we must remember that there 
are various stages of contraction audible to the ear. 

If this is true of a combination like ‘“‘I have,” accustomed to contract, 
in other combinations where contraction is less frequent, or even rare, 
the resistance of the two syllables will be stronger, and their enunciation 
more audible. Certain conditions within the line itself must also be 
reckoned with. If the verse is low-pitched—as, let us say, in many of 
Robert Frost’s lines—the influence exerted by the pattern is felt to be 
less; and an elision may consequently be allowed more articulation than 
in a verse where the rhythm tries to adhere closely to the basic pattern. 

Let us now turn to Donne’s verse and attempt an analysis of the condi- 
tions existing there. It may be said now—it will be demonstrated later— 
that one of Donne’s devices for variation is the introducing of an ad- 
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ditional unstressed syllable. The effect of this—as the effect of skilfully» 
adjusting the heaviness of stressed syllables and the lightness of un- 
stressed syllables, of introducing stress-shifts and truncations—is to 
modulate the rhythm of the basic pattern. When the poet introduces an 
extra syllable he will make the rhythm vary from the pattern in propor- 
tion to the amount of stress accorded this syllable. And in the case of an 
elision, the syllable will disturb the basic pattern according to the amount 
of articulation granted it. Therefore an elision, unless we are certain it 
is an apocope, may be considered as an extra syllable, though one which 
varies from a condition of bare audibility to that of a clearly marked light 
stress. However, there is no need of recording these elisions in the scheme 
of the prosody; for in most cases they are implicit in the rhythm, and will 
not yield to any approach except the cumbersome one of rhythmical 
analysis, and not entirely to that. But on the other hand, we cannot ina 
poet like Donne ignore the problem of elision; for from his practise we 
may conclude that some elidable combinations are very lightly articu- 
lated—these we may leave to the analyst of rhythm—whereas some re- 
ceive enough stress to be considered extra syllables. Because of the ad- 
mitted difficulty in scanning many of Donne’s lines, it is imperative to 
distinguish between the elisions that must be taken account of in the 
prosodic scheme, and those which may be left to the individual reader as 
part of the rhythmical subtleties which he must ultimately experience 
for himself. 


15. Combinations subject to elision. 

(a) All the common contractions of everyday Elizabethan speech: I 
am, they are, he is, we have, you would, so are, so it, knoweth, saith, 
mayest, knowest, highest, the other, by his, in the, etc. 

(b) Light vowels in unstressed places in a word: officers, sentinel, 
mutinous, being, modesty, misery, players, forbidden, amorous, tyran- 
nous, Macchabees. 

(c) Light vowels in unstressed places in a group of words: 


(x) 
He thrusts on more; and as if he’d undertooke 
1, 163, 111 
(x) 


Frees from the sting of jests all who in extreme 


I, 168, 5. 
(x) In bodies 
Of men, so in law, nailes are th’ extremities 
1, 171, 76. 


(x) 
Then Haman, when he sold his Antiquities 
1, 171, 87. 
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(d) Words ending in e, ee, y before words beginning with a vowel: 


(x) 
Of strict life may be imputed faith, and heare 
1, 154, 13. 


(x) 
He stopt mee, and said; Nay, your Apostles were 


1, 160, 58. 
(x) 
As worthy of all our Soules devotion 
1, 154, 6. 


(e) W-sound before a vowel: 


(x) 
Contemptuous, yet unhansome; As among 


1, 156, 52, 
A(x) x 7 
He to another nell his stile doth addresse® 
1, 162, 92. 


(x) 
Where wilt thou appeale? powre of the Courts below 
1, 169, 45. 


(x) 
Tomorrow I quake with true feare of his rod*’ 
Holy Sonnet xrx, 1, 331, 11. 


(x) 
Thy head is like a rough-hewne statue of jeat 
Elegy vim, 1, 91, 19. 


16. Where elisions probably not allowed. The danger to avoid in applying 
the principle of elision to a poet like Donne is a temptation to swallow up, 
in silence, any syllable above the number of ten. And this tendency, be- 
cause of man’s love for the comfort of system and regularity, may operate — 
in a manner that will bring the rhythm closer to the piston-like rise and 
fall of the basic pattern. In verse like that of Donne’s Satires, where the 
reader may often experience difficulty in understanding the prosody, the 
desire to regularize will be unusually strong. And yet, the little uneven 
ripples caused by these partly articulated syllables have the sweet sound 
of human speech—the human voice, not at its richest or most stately, 
but at its most intimate, most direct. 

Often if we plane down the elision we cripple the rhythm, and the 
tendency to regularize may even cause us to force an elision on combina- 
tions that, because of their internal structure or their place in the rhythm, 


% Puttenham, in his second chapter “Of Ornament” (The Arte of English Poesie, ed. 
Willcock and Walker, 1936), defines elision thus: “Your swallowing or eating up one letter 
by another is when two vowels meete, whereof th’ones sound goeth into other” (p. 162). 
One of his illustrations is “#’attaine” for “to attaine.” 

27 Another of Puttenham’s examples is “‘sor’ and smart” for “sorrow and smart.” 
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resist any contraction. Take for instance a great line in Marlowe, where 
a reader determined to be deaf may force an elision in the first foot: 


and see where God 
Stretcheth out / his arm, and bends his ireful brows 
Faustus, Scene xiv, 142. 


In Donne we find lines like this, in which the rules but not the ear can 
admit an elision. The problem is rendered more difficult by the fact that 
we oftex. find the apostrophe which indicates an elision in a place where 
an elision is either unlikely or unacceptable. In this connection it must 
be remembered that the poems went through many”hands; and there 
is indeed good reason for believing that some of the apostrophes may have 
been inserted by others, for the same motives that many of the lines 
with nine or eleven syllables have had words added or dropped in certain 
of the manuscripts and editions.** Take for example the apostrophe in 
this line: 
That thou lov’st mankind well, yet wilt’ / not chuse me, / 


And Satan hates mee, yet is loth / to lose mee. / 
Holy Sonnet 1, 1, 322, 13-14. 


Someone must have noticed that there were eleven syllables, and, with- 
out looking ahead to the next line and the feminine rime, decided that 
“me,” the last syllable, should be stressed. The 1633 edition, it is signifi- 
cant to note, prints a period at the end of the first line. In Donne’s letter 
To Mr. I. L. (1, 212, 6) there is a line which Hayward, unwisely following 
the editions from 1633-1669 and disregarding the Westmoreland Manu- 
script used by Grierson, prints thus: 


Your Trent / is Lethe’; / that past, us you forget 
Hayward, p. 178. 


In neither of the above examples is elision possible according to the 
rules which have been formulated. But let us look at some lines where the 
apostrophe is inserted between two syllables that sometimes admit 
elision. For instance, 


7 - 4 - - 
If swolne with poyson, hee lay in’his last bed 
Elegy 1, 79, 3. 


An elision between “in” and “his” forces the emphasis on “hee” and 
makes the last part of the line inexorably monotonous. But if we admit 
an extra syllable before the cesura—a frequent practise in Donne, as we 


%* It is interesting to note that in neither of the Anniversaries do apostrophes appear 
where elision is doubtful. 
* Grierson’s critical apparatus supplies many examples. 
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shall soon see—the line is freed of its oppression and the natural emphasis 
restored: y 





re EF 
If sisal / with pietiie. / rot lay in his last bed. 


In the following lines we see other apostrophes where elisions, admitted 
by the eye, are denied by a higher judge, the ear: 


Prayes ceaselesly,’ and thou hearken too 

The Litanie, 1, 343, 122. 
Oh, if a sweet briar, climbe up by’a tree 

Elegy on the L. C., 1, 287, 9. 
That (if my prayer be fit) I may’understand 

The Progresse of the Soule, 1, 296, 38. : 
What I will say, I will not tell thee now, } 
Lest that preserve thee’; and since my love is spent 

The Apparition, 1, 48, 15. ’ 
Care not then, Madame,’ how low your prayses lye 

To the Countesse of Bedford, 1, 218, 13. 








Though the eye accept, the ear will also refuse elisions in the following 
lines, where combinations, though unmarked by apostrophes, are some- 
times elidable: 





first I was made j 


x | ie 3 
By thee, / and for thee, / and when I was decay’d : 
Holy Sonnet nm, 1, 322, 3. | 


Shee that first tried indifferent desires 
7. ae x 


By vertue, / and vertue by religious fires 
The Second Anniversary, 1, 253, 76. 
nor blesse nor curse 





a7 xXx 
Openly / loves force, nor in bed fright thy Nurse 
Elegy XVI, I, 413, 50. 
, 


Toughly / one snitiliagtibg /I tine this iiidaiin But the’ me 
1, 164, 140. 


x 4 xX 
Havens / are Heavens, / and Ships wing’d Angels be 
To Mr. R. W., 1, 210, 16. 


In this last line an elision destroys the effect of the pun. Besides, it is far 
easier to say “heav’n” than “heav’ns,” for the addition of an s protects 
the final syllable. 

But actually, the problem of possible exceptions to elision is not very 
important so far as the Satires are concerned. In almost every case the 
extra syllables are not combinations subject to elision. And in this respect 
the Satires furnish useful evidence that Donne did not intend that extra 
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syllables should be elided, no matter what the damage to rhythm or 
emphasis. 

17. Dramatic extra syllable. This is the name which has been applied 
to the familiar device used by the Elizabethan dramatists, of admitting 
an extra feminine ending in the foot preceding the cesura. The analogy 
with the last foot in the line is apparent, but whatever the source of the 
practise, it was clearly recognized and widely employed. In later blank 
verse this extra syllable is occasionally introduced in conversation, as in 
Keats’ 


es 
‘‘Handfuls of daisies.” —‘‘Endymion, how strange” 
Endymion, 1, 632. 


or in Milton’s 


x 4X 
“Out, out hyena! These are thy wonted arts’”*° 
Samson Agonistes, 748. 


It is therefore no surprise that Donne, whose versification so often dis- 
plays the influence of dramatic blank verse, and so often has the air of 
direct conversation, should make use of this metrical device. It is interest- 
ing to see how naturally he employs it in monologue: 


x 7 x 
Waters flow’d o’r my head, then thought I, I am 


Destroy’d 
The Lamentations of Ieremy, 1, 363, 253. 
- 4 4 x x 
He names mee, and / comes to mee; / I whisper, God 
1, 160, 49. 


or in reported conversation: 


Remember since all thy words us’d to bee 
.. 7s 
To every suitor; J, if my friends agree 
Elegy vit, 1, 90, 14. 


And in dialogue we find the same dramatic technique: 


x FX 
A motion, Lady; Speake Coscus; I have beene 
1, 151, 49. 


But beyond this special use in conversation, we find—as in the drama- 
tists—a general extension of metrical liberty to the foot before the cesura, 
not only in the Satires, but in almost all the poems where the monologue 
of Donne is heard. 


* See also Comus, 66, 415, 605, 743, 779; and Paradise Lost, vimt, 649; x, 468, 722, 758, 
874, 927, 931. 
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x 4 x 
As Russian Marchants, thy selfes whole vessell load, 
x ae 
And then at Winter retaile it here abroad 
To Mr. E. G., 1, 209, 17-18. 
x 2x 
A monster and a begger, am now a foole 
To Mr. T. W., 1, 204, 16. 
a # 
Lust-bred diseases rot tins: and dwell with thee 
Elegy x1, 1, 99, 103. 
and would, if need were, dye 
x 7x 
To doe her service. But followes it that I 
Elegy xvut, 1, 114, 22. 
x 2x 
Like to an Ague; now raging, now at rest 
Elegy xx, 1, 122, 14. 
“oF = 


But oft retarded, once with a hidden net 


The Progresse of the Soul, 1, 305, 253. 
x7xX 
But their Creator, whom sin, nor nature tyed 


Holy Sonnet xu, 1, 327, 13. 


It is in the Satires, however, that this extra syllable is most frequent. 


x Ree 4x 
Of refin’d manners, yet ceremoniall man 
1, 146, 28. 
a , x 4x 
And as fidlers / stop lowest / at highest sound 
1, 148, 77. 
x 


x yd 
One would move Love by rithmes; but witchcrafts charms 
1, 150, 17. 
x 7x 
But loves her onely, who at Geneva is call’d 
1 ay 50. 
x 
My ‘iin sant / with ee itch, / nor yet hath been 
1, 159, 5. 
x 2 (x)x 
Toll to some Courtier; and wiser then all us 
_” 12, 107. 
x 
To preach, / he sade / oil a Late which owes 
1, 166, 210. 
Fr 
O Age of rusty iron! Some better wit 
1, 169, 35. 
xX 2x 
By meanes of Angels; When supplications 
1, 170, 59. 


x A x 
Thou had’st much, / and lawes Urim and Thummim trie 
1, 171, 83. 
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18. The trisyllabic foot. The extra unstressed syllable noted in the foot 
before the cesura is occasionally to be heard in the other feet. It was re- 
marked, in speaking of stress-shift before a pause, that Donne seems to 
enjoy the rhythmic effect of two unstressed syllables joined with a 
stressed one. And even a stress-shift after a pause, in returning to normal 
rhythm, brings together two unstressed syllables, often in connection 
with a following stressed syllable. But in addition to these variations, 
which give something of the effect of a classical anapest, we may find an 
important number of genuine trisyllabic feet. Perhaps it is enough to 
say that the variation pleased Donne’s ear; essentially, that is the reason 
for every departure from the basic pattern. But still one may observe, as 
in dramatic blank verse, that a variation is often designed to secure a 
particular effect. Nowhere can this be better illustrated than in the 
strangely beautiful line of —n 

re. - x Yd 
Cover her face; mine eyes indies / he died a / 
The Duchess of Malfi, tv, ii, 274. 
There is a passage in the seventeenth of Donne’s Holy Sonnets which, for 


its ee ~ metrical sats — es 
7 xX 
Since tee whom I lov'd hath payd her last debts 


™ ae, and to hers, jy and my good J is dead, 
al 


, 
And her Soule early int’ vieihiis intidhied 
1, 330, 1-3. 
Although the only extra syllable is in the second line, the impression of 
anapestic rhythms in the first and third lines creates perfectly the effect 
of deep pain covered by forced resignation. Nor should one overlook how 
beautifully the six feet of the third line draw out the grief. 
Other examples are not so brilliant, but nevertheless successful: 
so the tapers benenie eye 
(x) ? 
Amorously twinkling, Seltieae the giddie flie 
Elegy vt, 1, 88, 18. 
Here the elision in the first foot makes the , trill, and the light extra 
syllable in the fourth foot helps carry out the motion of twinkling, in 
excellent contrast to the steady half-line which introduces the figure. 
bee not strange 
x Xx ? ad 7 x x - 
To thy site onely; All will spie / in thy face 
A blushing womanly discovering grace 
Elegy xvt, 1, 112, 28-30. 
3t IT am no longer sure about the scansion of this line. Donne is difficult. And a line like 
this doesn’t yield easily to the simplified analysis necessary for presenting the basic rules 
of the versification. 
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Here again we have expert contrast—between the brusque, clipped, 
masculine manner and shy feminine hesitancy. Another use for the extra 
syllable is in procuring added emphasis: 


O worse then dust, or wormes meat, 
x > 


x 
For they do eate you now, / whose selves wormes / shall eate 
1, 169, 22. 
A Purgatorie, such os fens’é hell j is 


A recreation to, / wail mane im / of this 
1, 158, 4. 
And the fundamental effect of the extra syllable is, of course, to give 
increased speed and flexibility to the rhythm: 


are driven 


x x #7 
Through mills, and rockes, and woods, / and at last, / almost 
Consum’d in going 


1, 158, 107. 
He tries to bring 
a «.? 
Me to pay / a fine to scape his torturing 


1, 164, 142. 
Speakes of all States, and deeds, that have been since 


The Spaniards came, / a the ieee / of Amyens 
1, 163, 114 


19. Extra syllable by attraction. Many extra syllables may be at- 
tributed to the phenomenon of attraction, by which, as we observed 
earlier, the rhythmical impulse set up by one stress-shift may cause 
others. Similarly, the return of a stress-shift to normal rhythm, and the 
consequent bringing together of two unstressed syllables, often in con- 
nection with a following stressed syllable, may have the effect of drawing 
an extra unstressed syllable into the rhythm. In Donne, where two un- 
stressed syllables often come together, either by a stress-shift or a pyrrhic 
followed by a — the ear is well prepared for such a variation: 


? x (x) 2 pe , 
Kose the truth which thou met fone; om do not stand 


In fo ill inne here, that God hath / with his hand / 








7 (x) A et axxe 


fe poene w all ill, and of good as forget- 


full, pa suit, / as lustfull, and as much in debt 
1, 159, 14. 
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for mee 
x a we | - sd , i ie. 
Which am but a scarce brooke, / it enough / shall bee 
1, 167, 240. 
Allow 
at gS ae) a Ce arg x? 


All demands, fees, and du/ties, gumsten, / eam 


The mony which you sweat, / oud iene roll / is gon 
xx 7 


Into o/ther hands 


1, 169, 41. 
x ” 4 4x x 4 x - 
All things fllow ae ag ony who anne / may mae more. / 


- = he 


Judges on Gods; y ned who made i bel said them s, 


id 
Meant hat that men / should be forc’d / to ities to goe 
1, 170, 56-58. 


In conclusion, it may be observed that a stress-shift sometimes has the 
effect of joining a stressed syllable with two succeeding unstressed ones, 
as in the following line: 


I do hate 
ioe S ae 
Perfectly all this towne, yet there’s one state 
1, 149, 2. 


From what we have observed of the force of attraction we might expect 
to find examples of an extra syllable following rather than preceding the 
stressed syllable. But only two have been observed, and these are in suc- 
cessive lines, following a passage where stress-shift is frequent. 


eae, a eee, ee Ee SP ae 


Bastardy / abounds not in Kings titles, nor 
7 xXx 


Symonie / and Sodomy in Churchmens lives® 
1, 152, 74-75. 


ARNOLD STEIN 
University of Minnesota 


32 For a companion study see my “Meter and Meaning in Donne’s Verse,” appearing in 
the spring (1944) issue of Sewanee Review. For some of the possible relationships between 
prosodic study and larger critical problems, see my “Donne and the Couplet,” PMLA, 
Lvm (1942), 676-696; “Donne’s Harshness and the Elizabethan Tradition,” in the July 
(1944) issue of Studies in Philology. 
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NEW LIGHT ON SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
PRONUNCIATION FROM THE ENGLISH 
SCHOOL OF LUTENIST SONG WRITERS 


N studies of Elizabethan pronunciation the method used has been 

consideration of such things as poetic rhythm, the spellings of people 
who could be expected to spell more or less phonetically, and rime. Many 
of the results are, naturally, doubtful, and there are many disagreements 
and questions left open. So far, except for one brief reference to Campian 
by Viétor,’ no one appears to have considered the possibilities offered by 
the examination of contemporary song books, especially those of the 
Jutenists. In this paper I have studied some of the debated points in the 
light of the evidence from the music. 

The English School of Lutenist Song Writers consists of about thirty-six 
volumes, produced originally between 1597 and 1632,? the majority of 


1 Wilhelm Viétor, A Shakespeare Phonology (London, 1906), p. 115. 
2 *John Attey, The First Booke of Ayres of Foure Parts, 1622. 
William Barley, A New Booke of Tabliture, 1596. 
*John Bartlett, A Booke of Ayres with a Triplicate of Musicke, 4606. 
*Thomas Campian, Two Bookes of Ayres, undated (prob. date 1617). 
» The Third and Fourth Booke of Ayres, undated (prob. date 1618). 
*Michael Cavendish, 14 Ayres in Tablitorie, 1598. 
John Cooper (Coprario), Funeral Teares, 1606. 
, Songs of Mourning, 1613. 
*William Corkine, Ayres, 1610. 
» The Second Booke of Ayres, 1612. 




















*John Danyel, Songs for the Lute Viol and Voice, 1606. (He was brother of the poet 


Samuel Daniel, in spite of the difference in spelling.) 

*John Dowland, The First Booke of Songs or Ayres, 1597. 
» The Second Booke of Songs or Ayres, 1600. 
———_ ——,, The Third and Last Bocke of Songs or Ayres, 1603. 
, A Pilgrimes Solace, 1612. 

Robert Dowland, A Musical Banquet, 1610. 
*Alfonso Ferrabosco, Ayres, 1609. 
*Thomas Ford, Musicke of Sundrie Kindes, 1607. 

Thomas Greaves, Songes of Sundrie Kindes, 1604. 

Tobias Hume, Musicall Humors, 1605. 
, Captain Humes Poetical Musicke, 1607. 
*Robert Jones, The First Booke of Songes and Ayres, 1600. 
» The Second Booke of Songes and Ayres, 1601. 
——— ———, Ultimum Vale, or Third Booke of Ayres, 1608. 
——— ———,, A Musical Dreame, or the Fourth Booke of Ayres, 1609. 
——, The Muses Gardin for Delights, or the Fifth Booke of Ayres, 1610. 
George Mason and John Earsden, The Ayres That Were Sung and Played at Brougham 

Castle, 1618. 
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which have been edited by the Reverend Edmund H. Fellowes, authority 
on Elizabethan music. In the general Preface to the series (1920) Dr. 
Fellowes has thus described his work: 


In the present edition two versions of each song are given. In the first, the melody, 
or cantus-part, is reproduced together with the lute-tablature exactly as it stands 
in the original editions, and showing the composer’s own barring of the music. 
. . . [It] is very important that singers and accompanists who may use this edition 
should understand that the crotchet (or minim) unit remains constant in value 
right through each song, whatever may be the variations of rhythm, and regardless 
of such inequalities of bar-lengths as will be found throughout these compositions. 
The rare exceptions to this rule, as, for example, in Dowland’s Second Book, 
No. 5, are duly noted in each case. . . . The original signatures are reproduced 
in the original version, and it must be remembered that time-signatures at the 
beginning of a piece of Elizabethan music never indicated the number of beats 
in a bar, but merely the relative value of the longer note to the shorter. Rhythms 
of 4/4, 3/4, 3/2, and 6/8, not to mention more complex rhythms, were intro- 
duced by these composers, and they were indicated by the true accentuation of 
the words rather than by any system of time-signatures or barring. 


It will be clear, I believe, that in the use of these songs I have had access 
to the equivalent of original sources. Since in the second series Dr. Fel- 
lowes has preserved the irregular barring and the relative time values of 
the notes, the features of prime importance to this study, I have felt 
equally free to make use of them, in spite of their more modern keys. 
The conditions which make this music of particular value to the stu- 
dent of pronunciation are these. First, like all vocal music up that time, 
it is completely dependent upon the words for its rhythm and for such 
elements of form as it possesses. This point can hardly be too much 
emphasized for the modern music-lover, accustomed, as he is, to songs in 
which the words are often little more than convenient vocables, and in 
which frequently not only the accent of words and their relative impor- 
tance are violated, but even the idea of the poem as expressed in its form. 
For example, a poem whose thought is obviously divided into two parts of 
nearly equal length may be set to a three-part song form, in which part 
three repeats part one.’ The lutenist air, on the contrary, impresses the 





John Maynard, The XII Wonders of the World, 1611. 
*Thomas, Morley, First Booke, 1600. 
*Francis Pilkington, The First Booke of Songs or Ayres, 1605S. 
Walter Porter, Madrigales and Ayres, 1632. 

*Philip Rosseter, A Booke of Ayres, 1601. 

Those starred have been edited with music. Note that Barley (1596) is the earliest, 
John Dowland next, and Porter (1632) the last, and that the movement is practically over 
with Campian (1618). 

7H. T. Fink, ed., Fifty Mastersongs by Twenty Composers (Boston, n. d.), p. 178. 
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hearer as not so much song, in our usual acceptance of the term, as speech 
to which definite pitch has been given. In the second place, it is very 
simple, presenting with few exceptions one note for one syllable of music. 
In the third place, it was composed by contemporary musicians who were 
peculiarly fitted to understand the poetry and to give it adequate expres- 
sion. At no time, until very recently, has the relationship between com- 
poser and poet been so intimate. Campian wrote both words and music 
for his songs, and some of his verses were set to music by his lifelong 
friend, Rosseter, and by other lutenists. Hume and Dowland are known 
to have written poetry, though it is not certain that the verse in their 
song-books is theirs. One of Dowland’s poems has until recently been 
attributed to John Donne.‘ Jones tells us in the introduction to his First 
Booke that the poems are by friends who requested him to set them to 
music. J. Danyel (sic) was the brother of S. Daniel, some of whose poems 
he uses in his book of airs. Ferrabosco was closely associated with Ben 
Jonson in the composition of court masques and some of the songs in his 
book are the result of this collaboration. In other instances the poets and 
musicians were dependents of the same court and were brought together 
in the production of court entertainments. Campian wrote several 
masques also.§ 

The English lute-song is very nearly a reversion to the principles of 
early contrapuntal church music at the time when it first emerged from 
plain chant. The notes of plain song had no definite value. The rhythm 
depended upon the words. The stressed syllables, originally the long ones, 
received relatively longer notes than their neighbors, but the lengths were 
almost infinite in gradation. The effect, which may still be heard today 


in any Catholic church with a well-trained choir, is one of peculiar flexi- 


bility, much like that of a piece of rhythmical prose. The following is a 
very simple chant, without ornamentation of any kind, in the VIIth 
Gregorian Tone, with words from the English Psalter.’ The clef-sign 
marks F. The square note is relatively long, the lozenge short. The note 
with the tail is long and appears only as a close. The introduction of 
counterpoint brought the adoption of definite note-values, and the 


‘H. J. C. Grierson, ed., The Poems of John Donne (Oxford, 1912), p. 432. 

5 Miles M. Kastendieck, England’s Musical Poet Thomas Campian (New York, 1938), 
pp. 68 f. et passim: b J. Pulver, A Biographical Dictionary of Old English Music (London, 
1927) for Barley; J. Danyel; J. Dowland; J. Cooper; T. Campian; A. Ferrabosco; R. Jones; 
T. Hume: ¢ Dictionary of National Biography, ed. Leslie Stephens and others (New York, 
1885-89), for Raleigh; S. Daniel; Earl of Pembroke; T. Campian; Ben Jonson; d F. Howes, 
William Byrd (New York, 1928), p. 148: e H. Davey, History of English Music (London, 
1921), p. 79. * Grove, Dictionary of Music, “Plain Chant.” 

7 E. Douglas, compiler, A Plain-Song Service Book for the Episcopal Church (Boston, 
1912), p. 83. 
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Who is this King of Glo- ry? E - wen the Lord of Hosts, He is the King of Glo-ry. 











alteration of the system of notation to express them. But the principle, 
that the note-values depended upon the syllables, still obtained. 

This kind of early church music was reintroduced in England in the 
psalm-books of the period, to which some of the lutenists, notably John 
Dowland, contributed, and metrical versions of some of the psalms appear 
in some of the lutenist books, such as those of Campian, who wrote both 
words and music. The English madrigal (secular) and motet (sacred) 
were the elaborate contrapuntal forerunners of the psalms and the 
lutenist airs, which began by being simplified versions of them. 

The English madrigal, which not only preceded but was contemporary 
with the lutenist air, was never printed in score and contained no bars. 
The singers had to rely upon an accurate sense of the time value of the 
minim unit, and upon their understanding of the verse accent.® In the 
lutenist airs the bars were inserted at convenient intervals for the sake 
of the lutenist. The lute part is not, like the air itself, written in notes. 
It consists of letters, a, b, c, etc., indicating the position at which the 
string is to be stopped, but not the duration of the note. A meant an 
open string, b the first stop, and so forth. The bar-lines were simply a 
graphic device designed to keep air and accompaniment together. They 
bore no relation to either accent or measure.* In some songs in the Morley 
volume the bars are so far apart that at first glance there seems to be none 
at all. In the first song, for example, bars are separated by eight, ten, and 
twelve minims. In the first air of the Rosseter book the bars are separated 
by two, four, and six minims; in the third song by four, six, and eight; 
in the ninth by three, six, and twelve; in Attey’s second song by three, 
four, and six crotchets. It will be apparent that nothing resembling the 
regularity of modern barring is to be expected in these songs. 

The reader, accustomed to think that a bar-line marks one of the equal 
divisions of the music, and that the next note following it receives the 
sole or primary accent regardless of other conditions, will now ask: What 
in the lutenist music, takes the place of the bar-lines and marks the stress, 
which is one of the essentials for determining accent? The answer is that 
there are three conditions which will produce the impression of stress. 
The first is relative length. The longer of two or the longest of several 
successive notes will appear to be stressed. This type, which predomi- 


8 E. H. Fellowes, English Madrigal Composers (Oxford, 1921), p. 66. 
® See footnote 2. 
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nates in all of the early music, is called ‘duration stress.” The second 
condition which produces apparent stress is relative height. The higher of 
two or the highest of several successive notes will appear accented. The 
third condition is approach by leap, that is, by an interval greater than 
a single tone. It is also true that the repetition of a pattern will set up 
the feeling of accent, but there is so little rep ‘ition of that kind in the 
lutenist airs, that this type needs no discussion. 

The cadences, like the bars, occur irregularly, full cadences correspond- 
ing to full pauses in the verse, lighter cadences to lighter pauses. Run-on 
lines are marked by complete absence of cadence. 

It will be apparent, then, that the fact that this music has no inde- 


‘pendent form, but is solely a noted interpretation of the musician’s 


reading of the verse, and that the music was composed by either the poet 
himself or by someone who was in a position to know how the words were 
intended to be read, makes these songs an ideal source of information 
about the pronunciation of words during the period of their composition, 
1596 to 1620. Since all of the composers were associated with the court or 
with the great cathedrals, their pronunciation represents educated Eng- 
lish. Moreover, since poetry tends to be more conservative than prose in 
the retention of old forms, the presence of what are forms and pronuncia- 
tions of our own day in the lutenist airs would, it seems to me, indicate 
that they were established beyond doubt in current speech. When, in ad- 
dition, the musician, in setting an older poem, alters an old pronunciation 
to the more modern form, as occasionally happens, this fact adds con- 
siderable weight to the other evidence. It shows habit triumphing over 
rime. 


Of course, this kind of study cannot determine vowel-quality, except | 


in so far as syncopation or the lack of it in similar situations shows a 
consciousness of vowel-distinction on the part of the poet or musician. 
But it is possible to show whether certain syllables were elided or merely 
slurred; under what circumstances vowels were apocopated or synco- 
pated; what was the syllabic value of certain combinations of vowels; 
what the probable pronunciation of certain consonants; and upon what 
syllable a word was usually accented. 

I have divided the words I am about to discuss into certain categories: 
those enging in -ion; those ending in -ious, -eous, -eus; superlatives and 
second person singular verbs ending in -est; verbs ending in -eth; words 
ending in -ial and -ual; those containing two successive vowels, the first 
of which is long; over ; ’ll, etc.; apocopation: aphaeresis of it; spirit; words 
ending in -en or having a root ending in -en; syncope of a, ¢, i, 0, u, y; 
words ending in -y before a word beginning with a vowel: the and to before 
words beginning with a vowel. 
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-Ion 

Professor Moore" gives as the Chaucerian pronunciation of “the suffix 
corresponding to the MnE -tion [sju:n]’’ two syllables. There are several 
illustrations in the phonetic text on pp. 81 ff.: in 1.38—condicioun— 
[kondjsju:n]; naciouns—[na:sju:ns] in 1.53. In a footnote to p. 36 he 
says: ‘The suffix -tion is merely a latinized spelling of the suffix which we 
spelled -cioun or -cion in Middle English.” By 1764 according to Jesper- 
sen" the endings -sion, -ssion, -tion are all “to be pronounced- shun.” 
Professor Moore, without giving any dates, says that this ending was 
pronounced in Early MnE [sjun] unaccented.” The change from [sj] to 
[§] took place, according to Jespersen, in the seventeenth century." 

I believe that I can establish, by evidence drawn from the English 
School of Lutenist Song Writers, that already by 1597 to 1632 the regular 
colloquial usage was [{yn] or [San]. A pronunciation which may have 
been [sjyn] or [Sjyn|* was probably familiar to readers of verse, but I 
believe that the remnants of dissyllabic pronunciation of this ending in 
these songs and in Shakespeare“ and in early Milton" are survivals used 
purely for poetic purposes, in much the same way that many nineteenth- 
century poets clung to doth and singest and other outmoded forms which 
they found in their predecessors. 

There are in the English School of Lutenist Song Writers, all told, 177 
of these -ion endings. As might be anticipated, the word most frequently 
occurring is passion, with affection and compassion next. A few others 
occur as many as eight or ten times, but most occur only once. The few 
exceptions to monosyllabic pronunciation of the ending will be discussed 
below. Here it may be of interest to list the words which occur, and which 
are sufficiently abundant and various to show that, whatever their date 
of entry into English or their phonetic history, it had no effect upon the 
feature which we are investigating: 

I. admiration, inundation, congregation, oblation, imagination, vexation, 
recreation, defamation, temptation, occupation, protestation, alteration, 
nation, discretion, opposition, condition, ambition, petition, superstition, 
motion, devotion, execution, caution, action, faction, reflection, affection, 
perfection, infection, subjection, affliction, destruction, redemption, con- 
sumption, presumption, contention, prevention, invention, proportion, 
question. 

S$. Moore, Historical Outlines of Phonology and Morphology (Ann Arbor, 1925), p. 100. 

1 Q. Jespersen, A Modgrn English Grammar on Historical Principles (Heidelberg, 1909), 
9.03. 2S. Moore, Historical Outlines, p. 36. 

30. Jespersen, Modern English Grammar, 12.22. 

“4 B. Van Dam and C. Stoffel, Chapters in English Printing, Prosody, and Pronunciation 
(Heidelberg, 1902), p. 205. 4 Ibid., and Jespersen, Modern English Grammar, 9.87. 

% R. Bridges, Milton’s Prosody (Oxford, 1921), pp. 23 f., 19 f. 
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II. occasion, conclusion, abusion, illusion, confusion, mansion, fashion, 
passion, compassion, succession, impression, confession, suspicion, sub- 
mission. 

III. opinion, minion, union, companion, millions, oblivion, Endymion, re- 
ligion, region, legion. 


All of these words, except abusion, are in our ordinary modern prose 
vocabulary. 

To begin with group I. There are sixty-five examples of -tion set to one 
note of music and occupying one syllable of the verse. There are three 
examples in which the ending in the original verse should count for two 
syllables, but where it has been treated by the composer as one. The 
first of these is admirati-on, from Attey, First Booke of Ayres, 1x, 2 
(1622), the poem being anonymous and its date unknown. 


Joy, my muse, since there is one 
Deserves best admiration. 


The stanza form is aa‘ b* cc‘ b* and both rime and meter demand admira- 
ti-on. The musician, in thus disregarding rime and meter, is probably, 
therefore, giving it his habitual pronunciation. There would seem to be 
a possibility that the last two notes were ti-on. But Canon Fellowes, as we 
have already seen, has reproduced the music “exactly as it stands in the 
original editions.” 
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Two more instances occur in John Bartlett, A. Booke of Ayres, published 


much earlier than the Attey volume, in 1606. In the verse, the rimes are 
evidently intended to be inundati-ons; moti-ons (m1, ii, 2-4). Both are 
treated by the composer as if -tions were a single syllable, and thus do not 
rime. 
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In the foregoing, habitual pronunciation appears to have triumphed over 
verse-form. 

There are in the lutenist airs five examples of the dissyllabic treatment 
of the -tion ending. One of these, in Attey, The First Booke of Ayres 
(1622), xm, i, 2, is so in the original text, which is a poem by Wyatt. 

The other instances are all words in which -tion should constitute a 
single syllable, but in which it is treated as two syllables in order to fit a 
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formalized cadence or to accommodate an extra syllable in the second 
stanza. The first is from Ferrabosco, Ayres, 1x, 4, subjection: 
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Wherever in the following pages it has been necessary to omit the music, 
each syllable of the words, as shown by hyphens, corresponds to a single 
note in the music, and a bar indicates the position of a bar in the music. 
Other examples are: Corkine, The Second Booke of Ayres, 1, 7, perfection, 
as per- / fec - ti-/ on: and Campian, Fourth Booke of Ayres, x1, iv and i, 
4, condition, as con - di - ti-/ on and discretion, as dis - cre - ti -/ on. The 
latter two are especially interesting because they show the composer-poet 
deliberately availing himself of an alternative pronunciation for the sake 
of the musical cadence. That Campian did not so pronounce these words 
when he wrote them, is indicated by their riming with submission and 
profession respectively, which are set to music with monosyllabic endings 
to make the rime and meter correspond to those of the other stanzas, i.e., 
And / then to use sub -/ mis - sion / and And / shame not love’s pro -/ fes - 
sion / . It seems clear, then, that -tion was regularly pronounced outside 
verse, and usually in verse, as one syllable. The exact sound of this syl- 
lable will be discussed later. 

There are sixty-five instances of -sion and -ssion treated as one syllabie 
and five treated as two. Of these five, two are dissyllabic in verse text: 
confession to rise done in Jones, The First Booke of Songes and Ayres, v, 
vii, 6, by an anonymous poet of unknown date: 


Who seeks to know such deed once done 
Finds perjury before confession. 


and compassi-on, Attey, First Booke of Ayres, x1, i, 4, in a poem by Wy- 
att, the same cited above for reflecti - on, with which it rimes. Compassi - 
on is so treated by Pilkington, First Booke of Songes and Ayres, 11, i, 3, 
apparently to provide for an additional syllable in the second stanza. 
Pilkington has more of these lengfhenings than any other composer, and 
was alone among them in being connected with a cathedral at some dis- 
tance from London, and in being primarily a madrigalist.”” 


Time will my / truth, com / pas - si - on / hers ap - / prove. 
Witty she / is, but / Love is more / wit - ty / wise. 


The other instances mentioned are Dowland, The First Booke of Songes or 
Ayres, Iv, i, 1, pas - si - ons (passions in i, 3,) where the reason seems to be 


17 See Endymion, in V, i, ii, iii, 6, and other words to be examined later. 
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approach to a conventional cadence: and Rosseter, Songes from Rosse- 
ter’s Booke of Ayres, V1, i, 4, impres - si - on, to fit an extra syllable in an- 
other stanza. 

Of -shion there are seven examples, all of them in the word fashion and 
all of them pronounced in one syllable. It is very improbable that this 
ending was at that period pronounced [sjyn].'* I have gone through the 
files for this word collected for the Early Modern English Dictionary at 
the University of Michigan. During the period covered by these song- 
books there are only two instances of any other spelling than fashion. In 
1601 J. Wheeler in his Treatise of Commerce spelled it facion, and in 1622 
R. Cook’s Diary (Hakluyt Society) shows the pelling fation. Kenyon in 


- American Pronunciation, gives sh as one of the regular spellings of [§] even 


in ME. Therefore it seems unlikely that the ending was pronounced other 
than (§an]. If then it can be shown that words in the Lutenist Airs which 
are spelled -tion, -sion, and so forth rime and that the rime is double 
-a-shion, it would appear to be highly probable that their endings were 
also pronounced [fan]. 

Corkine, First Booke, 1x, ii, rimes imagination:fashion; Campian, 
Fourth Booke, xv, iv, rimes fashion: compassion: occasion; Jones, Third 
Booke, ut, iii, rimes fashion: imagination; and in his Second Booke, tv, i, 
imagination: recreation, thus giving us, by extension, fashion: recreation; 
Pilkington, First Booke, xvii, ii, also rimes imagination: fashion; Jones 
Fifth Booke, 1, iv, rimes fashion: passion; and in his Second Booke, xvnu, i, 
passions: fashions; Campian, Second Booke, xv, iii, rimes passion: occa- 
sion; and in iv, passion: fashion. 

These monosyllabic endings preceded by -a are never rimed in the 


lutenists with those preceded by -e or -i, which rime among themselves, — 


regardless of whether the consonant is #, s, or c. So profession: discretion, 
Campian, Fourth Booke, x1, iv; condition: submission, ibid. i; suspicion: 
condition, Jones, Second Booke, xu, i. Since -tion, -ssion, and -shion, when 
preceded by an a all rime and thus appear all to be pronounced [fan], it 
seems probable that -tion, -ssion, and -cion, when preceded by i or e, are 
also pronounced [fan]. Moreover, T. Morley in his Plain and Easie In- 
troduction spells musicion® and in his Triumphs of Oriana (1601) spells 
musition and musician in the same sentence.”® I would like to suggest, 
therefore, the possibility that, in those instances which we have exam- 
ined where -ion was treated as dissyllabic, the musicians and most of their 
educated countrymen said [Sjyn] rather than [sjyn]. 
18 QO. Jespersen, Modern English Grammar, 2.743. 


18M. M. Kastendieck, England’s Musical Poet Thomas Campian, p. 163. 
2% Tbid., p. 59. 
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Of other words ending in -ton examples are few. Of these in -nion all 
but one are monosyllabic. That one, un - i - on, occurs in Pilkington, 
First Booke, m1, iii, 4, in rime with mone. The other words, opinion, five 
instances; minion; union; legion; religion; and oblivion all have mono- 
syllabic endings. But they constitute too small a group from which to 
draw any conclusion, since their phonetic histories are different from 
those of the groups previously discussed.** The most we can say is that 
the limited evidence does nothing to contradict the conclusions drawn 
from the previous groups. 


-Eous, etc. 


The next group of words selected are those ending in -ious, in -eous, 
and in -eus. I have chosen to treat them together because I believe them 
to be practically the same phonetically. In Raymond Alden’s edition of 
Shakes peare’s Sonnets I have found more than thirty examples, in which 
words spelled today -tous and -eous are uniformly spelled -ious.” Further- 
more Jespersen says:* “Note that i and e and the /u/ of -ous formed to- 
gether the same combination as, and would be treated like, the diphthong 
/iu/.”” He quotes for 1634 both ser’ously and seriously, the first in verse, 
the second in prose. For the eighteenth century he gives cur’ous. From 
Chaucer he quotes pitous and hidous, and from Caxton both pitous and 
piteous.* In 9.86 he says that in PE the full -i-ous is apt to be retained 
after r and after combined consonants, as in envious. In 2.723 he gives the 
MnE pronunciation of the syllable -tious as [sjus]. 

Van Dam and Stoffel, however, argue that in our period these endings, 
especially those in -eous, were still contracted by syncopation; that is, by 
complete omission of the e rather than by synezesis.* On the following 
page they cite Jones as authority for the pronunciation tos for -teous. On 
page 139 they give Morph’us, Prot’us* as proof of this same pronuncia- 
tion. It is interesting to notice, however, that Shakespeare has bountious, 


31 Alexander Gill, Logonomia Anglica, 1621 (Strassburg, 1903), has numerous examples of 
words in this ending, all showing dissyllabic endings, and Alexander Ellis, Early English 
Pronunciation, with Especial Reference to Shakespeare and Chaucer (London, 1869-89), 
contains word lists invariably showing the dissyllabic pronunciation for writers of this pe- 
riod. 

2 Shakespeare, Sonnets, ed. R. M. Alden (Boston, 1916): beautious, 1v, 5; hidious, v, 6; 
gracious, Vi1, 1; etc. %Q. Jespersen, Modern English Grammar, 9.83. 

% The New English Dictionary gives two monosyllabic spellings for the ending of this 
word, neither occurring in this period. The dictionary says that the -eous endings in the 
early examples were probably dissyllabic. Of the verse illustrations in this period one has a 
dissyllabic ending and three have monosyllabic endings. 

% B. Van Dam and C. Stoffel, Chapters in English Printing, Prosody, and Pronunciation, 
pp. 137-138. 3% Not given in N. E. D. 
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Sonnet IV, 6,?” and hidious, Sonnet XII, 2. Campian in his Observations** 
gives both hidious and various in a list of the trisyllables illustrating the 
anapest ___/. 

In the lutenist airs there are thirty-six examples of these groups of 
words, thirty of -ious and six of -eous: 
gracious, precious, delicious, deliciously, suspicious, tedious, odious, melodious, 
studious, impious, glorious, meritorious, censorious, curious, furious, envious. 


Most of them occur but once. Of them only one has a possibly dissyllab- 
ic ending: glorious*® in Ford, Musicke of Sundrie Kindes, vim, iii, 1 (1607), 
where it corresponds to an extra syllable in the preceding two stanzas. 


£. + 4. 
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There are five other examples of the word glorious, in all of which the -ious 
is certainly to be counted as a single syllable in the verse. It is, therefore, 
interesting to find the poet-composer Campian, First Booke, x1, ii, 4, 
(1613) treating this ending as two syllables. It is hardly conceivable 
———_f} + + > “tT a am I T 3_! 
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to a musician that the word glorious would have been adapted to the 
music by such a pronunciation as [glo:ryys], as implied by the principle 
of Van Dam and Stoffel, rather than by the trisyllabic pronunciation 


‘{glo:rjys]. In his Third Booke, v1, i, 3 (1617) Campian treats curious® in 


the same way. Since in the other instances, including three more exam- 
ples of the word glorious, one of them by Campian, First Booke, 1, i, 6 
(1613), this group of letters after 7 is set as a single note, it cannot be that 
the tendency of PE, mentioned above, to give full value to 7 after r held 
at this time. But it is more probable that after r the syllable was pro- 
nounced [jas] rather than [as]. 


27 There are in the NV. E. D. no monosyllabic spellings of the ending of this word. Of the 
verse illustrations from this period one has the ending dissyllabic, the other monosyllabic. 

28 T, Campian, Works, ed. A. H. Bullen (London, 1889), p. 260, Observations in the Art of 
English Poesie. 

29 The N. E. D. gives but one monosyllabic spelling of this word, it from the Scotch. The 
three verse illustrations from this period, however, all have the monosyllabic ending. 

% The N. E. D. gives one monosyllabic spelling for the ending of this word as -ose, but 
it does not occur in this period. There is but one verse illustration of the word. Though the 
ending is monosyllabic, there is no clue as to whether it was pronounced [as] or [jas]. 
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Another interesting word is Morpheus," set by Campian in Songes from 
Rosseters First Book of Ayres, tx, i, 5 (1601), interesting not only because 
it is set by the composer-poet, but because it is one of the words men- 
tioned by Van Dam and Stoffel” as being syncopated. The line runs: 
“In spite of Morpheus charms, a watch do keep.” In the corresponding 
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Since ¢ my wretch. ad sent ant hopes are rest 


lines of the following stanzas there is no extra syllable. They are: 


II “Since from my wretched soul all hopes are reft,” 
III “Yet all do not afford such food to thee.” 


Yet we see that Campian specially gives this word Morpheus three notes 
of music, with the middle syllable shorter than the other two. This illus- 
tration, taken in conjunction with his statement regarding hideous,™ 
would seem to indicate that, however he shortened the pronunciation of 
the e or the 7 in these endings, he certainly did not omit them entirely, as 
Van Dam and Stoffel wish us to believe. 

Since none of these words in -tous, -eous, or -eus occurs in rime, it is 
impossible to say how the preceding consonant was pronounced. But, in 
view of Dr. Jespersen’s statement, quoted above, as to the substantial 
identity of all the /iu/ endings, is it not at least probable that the -cious 
and -ceous were pronounced [fas], as -cion was pronounced [fan]?* 

Of words like Savior and behavior there are only five examples, all with 
-tor set to a single note. It is therefore impossible to say whether they 
were pronounced as today [ja], or [a], alternatives given by Jespersen.* 
It is also impossible, for lack of evidence, to make any statement about 
words like chameleon and heliotrope. 


-Ient, etc. 
Another interesting group of words consists of those which end in -ient, 
-ience, -ier, or -iest. The group ending in -iest belongs properly to the su- 


31 The N. E. D. gives but one verse illustration for this period, one in which the ending is 
monosyllabic. ® See footnote 25. 

%3 See footnote 27. Campian, Observations, p. 26. Also the N. E. D. gives two monosyllabic 
spellings for the ending of this word, but neither occurs in this period. Of verse illustrations 
two have dissyllabic and one a monosyllabic ending. 

* OQ. Jespersen, Modern English Grammar, 9.83. 

% In view of what was said in the section on -ion as to the tendency of the ¢ to be pro- 
nounced in words like envious, it is interesting to observe that this word is set both times in 
these airs as if the -ious were a single syllable. Campian, Fourth Booke, xx, ii, 3; Dowland, 
Third Booke, xx1, 4. Both Campian and Dowland were poets as well as musicians. 

%* ©. Jespersen, Modern English Grammar, 9.86 and 9.84. 
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perlatives, which will be discussed Jater. It is sufficient here to say that 
all of them show the ending monosyllabic. 

Jespersen says*’ that “when two similar vowels come together, there is 
always a tendency for one of them to disappear.” The endings in this 
group are all discussed by him as examples of “similar sounds coming to- 
gether.” Aside from those in -iest, there are twenty-seven: 
experience, 4, impatience, patience, 6, patient, conscience, orient, courtiers, 
easier, happier, worthier, soldiers, osiers. 

None occurs in rime and thus no evidence can be found for the sound of 
the consonants. 

All of these words but one show monosyllabic ending. That one occurs 
in Pilkington’s First Booke, x, ii, 16 (1605). Pa - ti -/ ence must / me 
as - sure, as - /sure. It has already been pointed out, in the sections deal- 
ing with -ion and -ious, that Pilkington, whether because he was prima- 
rily a madrigalist or because he lived at a distance from London (Chester 
Cathedral) or because he more frequently makes use of older poets, such 
as Wyatt, exhibits an abnormal number of variants from the usual prac- 
tice of the Lutenist School. 

Jespersen says*®* that “the ME and early ModE sound was... sient, 
siens, where /i/ was apt to become non-syllabic /sjent/, etc. and® in 
the seventeenth century to become /fent/.” 

Although all these endings, with the one exception pointed out, count 
for one syllable in the verse, there are three instances in which they have 
been set to music as two. These are conscience, in Danyel, Songs for the 
Lute, xvui, ii, 2: and orient in Jones, Third Booke, x, ii, 2:° Of / 0 - ri- ent 
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pearl a /doub - le row/, and experience, in Jones, First Booke, v, v, 3: 
That from ex / pe - ri - ence / schools. While a singer might conceivably 
sing [kgn§¢ - ens], he would be very unlikely to sing [orje - gnt] and 
[ekspjrje - ens]. It is important here to remember that Jones and Danyel 
were both associated with the Royal Chapel and collaborated with poets 
who were their close friends.“ Danyel set to music some of the verses of 
his poet-brother, as we have already seen® and Jones tells us in the pref- 


37 Tbid., 9.811. 38 [bid., 2.723. % Tbid., 12.23. 

 Campian, the author of these words, sets them with orient as just two syllables, Fourth 
Booke, vu, ii, 2. 

“t Both Jones and Danyel at different times trained the children for the drama in the 
Queen’s Revels. J. Pulver, A Biographical Dictionary of Old English Music. 

* See footnote 5. 
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aces to his first two books how some of his friends importuned him to set 
their verses to music. It is fairly certain, then, that both of these men 
knew both how a word should be spoken and how it was to be sung. And 
does it not seem likely that if Jones wrote [orjent], Campian pronounced 
the same word in the same poem [orjent] rather than [orent]? 

These examples incline me to believe that the transformation men- 
tioned by Jespersen was at least not yet universal; that, while -tience and 
-cience may have been pronounced [fans], as -tion and -cion were pro- 
nounced [fan], they were still frequently pronounced [sjans], and that 
-rient and -rience probably still frequently retained the [j}. 

In view of the above evidence, the theory of Van Dam and Stoffel, that 
audience was pronounced [3:dans] seems to be untenable.” 


-Tal, etc. 


Another closely related group of words consists of those ending in -ia or 
-ial unaccented. Of these there are in the books of the Lutenist School 
twenty-seven, of which three show more than one syllable in verse or 
music, or in both. The first is dalliance, which is set by Corkine, Second 
Booke, x1, 6, as -i-ance. On the other hand, Campian, Third Booke, xv1, 
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ii, 1, treats it as [jens], or at any rate as a single syllable. My reason for 
suggesting [jens] instead of [ens] is that Campian in his Observations, p. 
26, gives a variant pronunciation to illustrate the anapest ___/. It is 
interesting to find that alliance“ which we today pronounce [alaians], is 
treated exactly like dalliance, in Dowland, Second Booke, xvii, i, 6, and 
accordingly must have been pronounced [zljens]. In the same poem we 
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find defiance treated in the same way (i, 3). The poem “Faction that ever 
dwells,” is by Fulke Greville. 


 B. Van Dam and C. Stoffel, Chapters in English Printing, eic., p. 118. Gill, Logonomia 
Anglica, has clothi-er, p. 170, twentith, p. 220, costli-est, p. 171, fortith, p. 182, soldi-ers, 
p. 212, thirtith, p. 217, and Ellis, Early English Pronunciation, etc. has thirtith, p. 906, and 
twentith, p. 907. It may be significant and certainly is interesting, that all of the shortened 
forms are numerals, and the dissyllabic forms other words, adjective or noun. 

“ The |N. E. D. has dalliance once in this period with a monosyllabic ending, and alliance 
likewise. It says that the sixteenth-century pronunciation of alliance was allidnce; but 
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The other two instances are those in which this ending occupies more 
than one syllable in the music, but not in the verse. The first is Diaphenia, 
from Pilkington, First Booke, xvu1, i, ii, iii, 1: Di - a - phe - ni - a / like the 
daff - down- dil- -ly /; the second is memorial, also in a poem from the Pil- 
kington book, but in this instance there is an added syllable in the pre- 
ceding stanza, xx1, v, 8. These composers were very careful to provide for 
any irregularities in a line. But we have also noticed“ Pilkington’s 
tendency to lengthen endings which are generally short in the other 
lutenists. Memorial is set with a monosyllabic ending in Cavendish, Ayres, 
u, i, 4: The true me - / mo - rial /. 

It seems probable, then, that the -sian in Elysian, Pilkington, First 
Booke, vt, ii, 2, -cia in Glycia, -tial in martial, Dowland, Second Booke, v1, 
3, and in partial, Ferrabosco, Ayres, xv, 5, already have the sound 
[fan - §a - §al]*? and others [ja - jan], etc. This would work against the 
theory of Van Dam and Stoffel that bestial was pronounced [bestal]** and 
ruffian [rafon]. 

-Ual 

Of words in -wal there are but seven examples, but these provide some 
basis for judgment. Of them three are set with -wal as a monosyllable: 
mutual twice and continual. One of the examples of mutual is from Dow- 
land’s First Booke, x1, i, 7. It is of interest to notice that here -tual has 
twice the length of mu-, and thus would provide ample time for a glide. 
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This proportion in length suggests that the stress is on -tual. But in Dow- 
land’s Third Booke, x1, iii, 5, mutual is a word of three syllables with the 
stress unmistakably on mu-. Perhaps this was a word whose accent was 
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not yet fixed at this period. 
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Shakespeare always accents it on the #. Neither of these words is in Lady Hoby’s Diary, nor 
in the Times letter on Merbecke (LTLS, April 12, 1923). Hart, Orthographie, p. 16, gives 
“garden” for guardian and “melons” and “millions” as homonyms. But that this does not 
necessarily mean that both were pronounced [anz], may be suggested by the pronunciation 
current today in Virginia of “water millions” for “watermelons.” 

“ See sections on -ion, -ious, -tent. “ Hart rimes marshal: martial. 

7 O. Jespersen, Modern English Grammar, 9.03 and 9.85. 

4 B. Van Dam and C. Stoffel, Chapters in Printing, etc., pp. 97 and 116. Gill, Logonomia 
Anglica, and Ellis, Early English Pronunciation, always give -ia, -ial, or -ian as two syllables. 
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The word perpetual in Ferrabosco, A yres, v1, 8, should, according to the 
meter, have but three syllables, but it is given four notes to adjust this 
line to another containing a feminine ending, which constitutes an extra 
syllable in the line: He at length our good / will sev - / er, ’Tis with 
u/s per - pet - / u-al / night. The evidence here is surely that -ual could 
be pronounced -x - al. In this connection it is interesting to find perpetu- 
ally set by Campian with -ual as two syllables.“ That this is necessitated 
by the meter will be clear by comparison with the other stanzas: 


I. Come, let  us/ sound with /mel- o- dy __ the prais- es 
‘ a we. Piva y) a 
II. Heaven is his throneper- pet- u- al- ly shin- ing 
Ill. O sa- cred sprite,in- vis-_ i- ble e- ter- nal 
IV. Res- cue, O- res- cue me earth- ly dark- ness 
V. Cleanse my soul, O God, thy spot- ted im- age 
VI. But when once thy beamsdo re- move my dark- ness. 


It is only fair to point out, however, that the pronunciation in this poem 
is not to be accepted, as it appears to be by Viétor,® as showing that 
Campian always gave -ual dissyllabic value in this word while pronounc- 
ing it as a monosyllable in the corresponding adjective. Viétor speaks as if 
there were numerous examples in Campian, all of them so treated, 
whereas this is the only occurrence of the word, and perpetual does not 
occur in Campian’s songs. Moreover, an examination of the lines quoted 
above, will show that the timing or “duration stress” (for there is but one 
leap in the phrase and that corresponds to a long note) demanded by 
the Greek meter bears no relation to normal accent or to normal rhythm. 
Campian was here attempting meter based solely upon a system of long 
and short syllables as determined by classical rules. Notice, for example 
that mel- in melody, which in ordinary speech receives the principal ac- 
cent, is given a short note because it contains a short vowel followed by a 
single consonant, and that -cue in Rescue is given a long note, because it 
contains a long vowel, though it is normally unstressed. Also notice that 
-cred in sacred is long because it contains a short vowel followed by two 
consonants, its own plus the following spr- of sprite. It is evident, then, 
that this song cannot be taken as indicating Campian’s normal pronun- 
ciation of any word. Metrists interested in experiments with classic meter 
should examine this poem and some others set to music in this period. 
They form an excellent basis of comparison with the theories of persons 


« Campian, Songes from Rosseter’s Booke of Ayres, XX1, ii, 1. 
% Shakespeare Phonology, p. 115. 
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like Puttenham® who were interested in making over English verse more 
nearly into the image of what they imagined Greek poetry to have been. 

There may have been a tendency to give dissyllabic value to -ual when 
followed by -ly. Rosseter, in Songes from Rosseter’s Booke of Ayres, u, iv, 
4, sets the word mutually as four syllables. Nevertheless it seems proba- 
ble that, except in quantitative verse, -ual was more frequently mono- 
syllabic. 

There are but three examples of words ending in -uous, all with the 
ending monosyllabic: virtuous, Corkine, Second Booke, 1, 3, and Jones, 
First Booke, vu, iv, 1: and superfluous, Danyel, Songes, u, 4. Thus there 
is too little evidence for generalization.” 


Two Vowels, the first long 


There are several groups of words belonging to this category, with sev- 
eral borderline cases, and they present interesting variations. 

Some can be disposed of briefly, so far as the Jutenists are concerned. 
The first group consists of those words in which the first is either MnE 
[iu] or MnE [u]. In only two words in one song is the second (the un- 
stressed) vowel omitted, namely in Rosseter, Songes from Rosseter’s Booke 
of Ayres, 1, v, 3-4, reneweth: pursueth, in which the endings are set to a 
single note and rime with éruth and youth in lines 1, 2.% The other words 
belonging to this group are: fuel 8, jewel 8, truer 3, cruel 40 (the next most 
frequent word after heaven),™ ruinate 1, ruin 5, truest 1 (see section on the 
superlative), cruelty 1, viewing 1, rueing 1, ensuing 1, renewing 1, dewy 1, 
doing 2, undoing 1, wooing 1, truant 1. 

From these we turn to less homogeneous groups. The first consists of 
words in which the first vowel is MnE [i:] and the second MnE [jj]. Of 
this group there are: seeing 6, being 20, deity 3, deities 1, deified 1.% Being 
alone shows syllabic reduction. Of it all that can be said is that it was 
more often pronounced be-ing than be’ng or b’ing or whatever its mono- 


5t G. Puttenham, The Art of English Poesie; Campian, Observations; S. Daniel, A Defense 
of Rhyme; G. Gascoyne, Certayne Notes of Instruction; G. Harvey, Foure Letters; and others 
included in G. Gregory Smith, ed., Elizabethan Critical Essays, and J. E. Spingarn, Critical 
Essays of the Seventeenth Century. 

8 Gill, Logonomia Anglica gives tem pesteous for tempestuous, p. 216, but tumultuous p. 220, 
virtuous, p. 222, and there are no examples in Ellis, Early English Pronunciation, except 
those already cited from Gill. It seems probable that the u in -wous was pronounced, but 
the sound is less certain. To be set as a monosyllable, it must have been a glide or consonan- 
tal. There are no examples of -wal in Gill or Ellis. 

53 For musical illustration see section on -eth. 

% Gill, Logonomia Anglica, and other lists show these words as dissyllabic. 

% Gill, Logonomia Anglica, gives be-ing only. 
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syllabic form may have been.* There are twelve examples of the dissyl- 
labic form to eight of the monosyllabic. Seeing, cited by Van Dam and 
Stoffel as proof of the omission of 4, is never shortened in the Lutenist 
Airs.*’ One other word is interesting to us: deities, in Attey, First Booke, 
1x, 6, which, according to syllable count, ought to be dissyllabic, but 
which the composer setsfas three syllables. 




















Our next group are words whose first vowel is MnE [ai] accented. A 
large number of them are words in which the [ai] is spelled /y/ or /igh/ 
and is followed by -ing: relying 1, flying 11, descrying 1, crying 9, dying 21, 
envying 4, denying 3, beautifying 2, lying 2, supplying 2, drying 2, plying 1, 
sighing 4, prying 2, eyeing 2, trying 2. Of the four examples of envying 
three have the usual Elizabethan pronunciation to rime with dying.*® 
But Pilkington, First Booke, x, ii, 15, shows what is apparently our mod- 
ern pronunciation. None of these words shows syllabic reduction. 
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Another group which can be dismissed with brief notice consists of 
words in which MnE [ail is followed by [¢], words like quiet 5, disquiet 1, 
diet 1, and piety 1, all of them pronounced without syllabic reduction. 

If we may judge by the limited number of examples in the lutenists, 
unstressed o after stressed i is never dropped, as in li-ons, Si-on, vi-ol, or 
vi-olence. In most instances all of the syllables are needed to satisfy the 
meter. But there is one in which a rigid syllable-counter like Van Dam or 
Stoffel would treat vio- in violence as a single syllable. This occurs in Cam- 
pian’s First Booke, x1x, ii, 3, where the composer, who was also the poet, 
sets it as two. 

Another group, of which there are only a few, consists of those words in 
which MnE [ai] accented is followed by a. Briar I shall discuss later in 
connection with high ire, and desire, with which it is rimed. The rest 
of the group consists u. Diaphenia, Pilkington, First Booke, xvu1, i, ii, iii, 
1. dial, trial, denial, all making two syllables of -ia, and diamond. In 


% ©. Jespersen, Modern English Grammar, 9.812, gives [bin] as its shortened form. 
57 B. Van Dam and C. Stoffel, Chapters in English Printing, etc., p. 90, No. 27. 
58 Q. Jespersen, Modern English Grammar, 5.73. 
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Jones, Fourth Booke, xvmt, iii, 1, “Those eyes two point - ed / di - a - 
monds did en - / grave,” the meter, as shown by the other stanzas, calls 
for the monosyllabic pronunciation quoted by Jespersen for the eight- 
eenth century. But the music gives it two notes, even though no extra 
syllable occurs in stanza 1. In this line, as read, a may have been a very 
brief glide. 

The peculiar pronunciation of two words normally belonging to this 
group in modern English has already been discussed: alliance and de- 
fiance. : 

As I have already said, briar is treated as riming with higher, fire, and 
desire. It is obvious that, if these are perfect rimes, the [j] mentioned by 
Jespersen* as occurring in higher can not have been heard, at least when 
it was pronounced as a single syllable. It is difficult to pronounce a long 
vowel before r without a glide. Perhaps this fact partly accounts for the 
variety of treatment given these words;” for example, the word higher. 
In Jones, First Booke, vit, ii, 5, it is set as a monosyllable and rimes with 
admire. In Campian’s Fourth Booke, xxui, i, 7, and ii, 7, it is again set asa 
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single syllable and rimes with fire.“ Campian’s xvith song in Songes from 
Rosseter’s Booke of Ayres is an earlier version of the same poem and the 
same rimes occur, i and ii, 7. On the other hand, Rosseter, in his Songes 
from Rosseter’s Booke of Ayres, Xt, ii, 1, has higher as two syllables within 
the line. A very interesting instance occurs in Corkine, First Booke, vu, 3, 
where higher, though it rimes with desire, is set by the composer as two 
syllables. This might indicate that -er was pronounced a little more dis- 
tinctly than the glide before r in desire, though in most speech they rime. 
Similarly, Campian, in Songes from Rosseter’s Booke of Ayres, vu, i, 1, 
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59, Jespersen, Modern English Grammar, 9.93. 

% Ante, words in -ia unaccented. 

61 Q. Jespersen, Modern English Grammar, 9.213. 

62 Gill, Logonomia Ansglica, gives fier as two syllables, p. 180, also fire as one, p. 180. Ellis 
gives two dissyilabic examples in Early English Pronunciation. 

68 Note the realism in the rise of a tone with each repetition. This trait was characteristic 
of the lutenists wherever the words gave an opportunity. See also Dowland, Fourth Booke, 
xix, “Then sink, sink, sink, sink, Despair”; Pilkington’s First Booke, xm, “Climb, O heart, 
climb to thy rest”; Dowland, Third Booke, 11, “Cupid doth hover up and down,” and Second 
Booke, 11, “But down, down, down, I fall down and arise”; Bartlett, Ayres, xrx-x0, “The 
blackbird whistled”; Danyel, rx-x1, “Drop, drop, drop,” and many others. 

* Although the music is different, the refrain shows the same one tone rise at each repeti- 
tion and the same note-values as in the previous example. 
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gives two notes to flyer, although it rimes with desire, in which -sire is 
given but one. Fiery is never given more than two syllables. There are 
five examples, all occurring within the line. Campian’s First Booke, v1, iii, 
4, shows fier- as one syllable: Fier - y pow - der / hell did make /. On the 
other hand, the two illustrations of fire show that it might be dissyllabic. 
From Campian, Songes from Rosseter’s Booke of Ayres, Xvi, ii, 2, and 
Fourth Booke, x1v, i, 6. 
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Briar, like higher, is sometimes one syllable, sometimes two. There are 
three places where it is monosyllabic to rime with fire or desire. One of 
these is in Campian’s Third Booke, xviu, ii, 2: These / screech - owl’s 
feath - ers / and this prick - ling / briar /. But within the line Campian 
treats it twice as dissyllabic:* To / see the trees and / bri - ars bloom, 
would /; Though / briars breed ro - ses / none the bri - ar af - / fect. 

Another group of words comprises those in -ower and -our: power, 
flower, hour, bower, tower, shower, showery, flowering. They show the same 
tendency as the previous group to a glide or “murmur.” Of them there 
are 115 examples, only six of which have a dissyllabic form. Dowland, 
Fourth Booke, vt, ii, 5, has flowers as two syllables, as also in his Second 
Booke, xxt, iii, 5, though in neither song is this pronunciation demanded 
by the meter.*’ On the other hand, Campian seems to treat power as one 
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syllable where one would expect it to be two, though the irregularity of 
the line makes it difficult to count syllables with certainty:** I see thy 
power / of be - gui - ling /. In his Third Booke, likewise, Campian treats 


% Campian, Second Booke, xu, ii, 7, and Fourth Booke, x1, ii, 1. 

% H. C. Wyld, Modern Colloquial English (London, 1920), p. 137. 

67 Gill, Logonomia Anglica, gives these words as both one and two syllables; as does Ellis, 
Early English Pronunciation. In Gill, p. 147, ower has two syllables in the verse and only 
one in the music, casting doubt on Gill’s pronunciation. 

*8 Campian, Songes from Rosseter’s Booke of Ayres, V1, i, 7. 
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power as dissyllabic when the meter calls for but one, x1m, ii, 4, and 
flowers in xv, i, 2: Flow - ers that will / thrive in sun - ny / soil are bred; 
Hast ob - tained pow - er / of en - chant - ing /. Other examples of dis- 
syllabic pronunciation and musical settings are: power, Campian, Songes 
from Rossetter’s Booke of Ayres, xvi, ii, 4; Corkine, Second Booke, 1X, ii, 8, 
where it rimes with hour,” also apparently dissyllabic; flower, Attey, 
First Booke, 11, ii, 1; showers, Jones, Fifth Booke, 11, ii, 6; flowers, Jones 
Fifth Booke, 1, ii, 3; but this does not rime with the preceding, both be- 
ing within the line. 

There is but one example of a related group: vowing, in Jones, Fifth 
Booke, 111, iv, 5, which is dissyllabic. 

The word prayer” shows a “murmur” vowel in several instances. There 
are in all fifteen examples of this word. Of them four show two syllables. 
The first is from Dowland’s Second Booke, v1, 5, and the dissyllabic pro- 
nunciation is not necessray to the meter. On the other hand, in Sir Henry 
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Lea’s His Golden Locks, Dowland, First Booke, xvi, ii, 4, in which a 
syllable count calls for two, prayers is given a single long note. Jones, 
Third Booke, x1x, i, 2, sets it as two syllables though it counts for but one 
in the verse: With / pray - ers oft re - peat - ed /. Betrayer in Ferrabosco, 
Songes, xvi, i, 5, is set as three syllables. 

The foregoing words, higher, fire, desire, prayer, briar, flower, and so on, 
as seen by the light of their treatment by the Lutenists, would all appear 
to have been pronounced at will as monosyllables or dissyllables.™ Of 
such words as straying, weighing, saying, playing, a-maying, betraying, 
there are some seven or eight examples. None of them shows any syllabic 
reduction. Nor do such words as flowing, showing, growing, and bestow- 
ing. Apparently, then, except for the word being, a long vowel was not 


* Cf. Elizabethan spelling hower. 

7 Ellis, Early English Pronunciation, p. 900, gives prayer as two syllables. 

™ The Shakespeare Concordance gives fire, bower, hour, prayer, as two syllables: T. A., 
mi, i, 75; T.A., 1, i, 127; Rich., 1, 1, iii, 294; T. A., 11, iii, 256, v1, iv, 54; M. W., rv, v, 54. 
The examples in NV. E. D. from verse quote: fire, bower, shower, tower, as monosyllables, and 
flower and shower more often as one. It gives hour once as dissyllabic, fower twice, Prayer 
is dissyllabic twice and monosyllabic twice. Briar is more often dissyllabic than monosyl- 
labic. Lady Hoby spells hower and flower. But she spells prayer in four different ways: prair, 
praier, praer, and prers. I wonder whether the -er in two of these forms had any syllabic 
value, for she spells maid, maied (p. 98). I do not suppose that she said mai-ed. Hart gives 
mower-more; lower-lowre-lour; lore-lower; power-powre-pour. In Merbecke oure is one syl- 
lable, but prayer always two. 
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shortened in the Lutenists before -img. Extra-metrical syllables are fre- 
quent in these poems, and it may be that monosyllabic pronunciation of 
being did not strictly omit either vowel. At any rate, there is no need to 
suppose, as Van Dam and Stoffel do, that a word must be distorted in 
order to avoid these extra syllables. 


Over, etc. 

The forms over-o’er, ever-e’er, never-ne’er are accounted for by the 
syncope of the vowei including that of the consonant.” Jespersen says 
that the shortened form “belonged to the ordinary spoken language” in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and gives the two as “doublets.” 
Van Dam and Stoffel” contend that the extra syllable in “Did I never 
tell thee of a vow he made?” (Fletcher, Loyal Subject, 1, i, 30) and in all 
similar passages can and should be eliminated by substituting me’er for 
never in reading. They also suggest™ that brother should be pronounced 
bro’er and either should be pronounced ei’r for the same reason.” 

If we examine the treatment of these words in the Lutenists, we find 
that they regularly discriminate between the doublets over-o’er, ever-e’er, 
never-ne’er. There are a number of instances in which both forms appear 
in the same song, the one as a monosyllable, the other as a dissyllable. 
Examples are: 
ne’er, Campian, Second Booke, 111, i, 2, never, 5; me’er, XIX, i, 3; and never, i, 6; 
e’er, iii, 4; mever, Bartlett, A Booke of Ayres, vil, i, 3; ne'er, i, 6; never, iv, 6; 
never, Ford, Musicke of Sundrie Kindes, vmt, i, 4; e’er, ii, 8; where’er, iii, 7; never, 
Campian, Songes from Rosseter’s Booke of Ayres, X, i, 5; ne’er, i, 6; never, Dowland, 
Second Booke, xv, viii, 4; ever, viii, 5; never, Morley, First Booke, x11, i, 4, ii, 1; 
ii, 2; ne’er, iv, 3; over, Jones, Fourth Booke, rx, i, 5; o'er, iii, 4. 


That the Lutenists did not invariably avoid an extra syllable by means of 
the substitution of me’er for never, and so forth, according to the theories 
of Van Dam and Stoffel, is shown by instances in Campian, Third Booke, 
1x, i, 1, where there is no similar extra syllable in the other stanza, and 
yet never is given two notes; in Jones, First Booke, xtv, ii, 4, and x, ii, 4, 
and Fourth Booke, x1, i, 2, and Third Booke, vi, i, 7, extra syllables 


” W. Viétor, A Shakespeare Phonology, pp. 110 and 113. Also O. Jespersen, Modern Eng- 
lish Grammar, 2.325. 

73 B. Van Dam and C. Stoffel, Chapters in English Printing, etc., p. 106, No. 97. 

%4 Ibid., pp. 89, 90. 

% The N. E. D. gives no spelling of brother which would indicate that it ever was pro- 
nounced as a monosyllable. As to either, none of the examples has fewer than two syllables, 
and there is no example of er later than 1389. The word either occurs in Shakespeare in a 
first foot, as taking the place of one syllable (Measure for Measure, 11, ii, 96, 1, i, 5). 
Whether, when so spelled in Shakespeare, is always dissyllabic, and there are illustrations of 
wher and where as monosyllabic forms. 
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caused by these words at the ends of lines being provided for. Two appar- 
ent exceptions to the rule that ever and mever are always dissyllabic occur 
at the ends of lines in the third stanza of Dowland’s First Booke, v1, iii, 3, 
and in 1, ii, 5. In both the rime word is together, and it seems probable that 
both syllables were pronounced quickly on the long cadence note. To- 
gether in VI, iii, 2, is unmistakably three syllables in the music. There is no 
example of over as a monosyllable even at the end of a line. Not many 
examples of whether, either, and neither are to be found, but all are dis- 
syllabic, and there are no contracted forms in the song-books. The word 
brother occurs but a few times, always as a dissyllable. It does not, there- 
fore, seem likely that poets wrote ever, never, and over, when they intended 
their doublets, expecting the reader or singer to make the change auto- 
matically at sight. Still less likely does it seem that Shakespeare should 
have distorted either, brother, and so forth, merely in order to avoid a so- 
called extra-metrical syllable. 
PU, ete. 

Of the colloquial contractions, I’ll, we'll, they’re, he’s, and so on, there 
are numerous examples. It is interesting to notice that in these song- 
books, although there are many instances of what’s, that’s, and other con- 
tractions of the verb fo be, there are none of that one so frequent in mod- 
ern English, I’m. I am occurs many times, but never where both syllables 
are not needed for the meter. 

Another interesting fact is the complete absence of contractions of not. 
There are 106 examples of verbs commonly contracted elsewhere: can 
not, ts not, will not, must not, shall not, do not, was not, had not. Where con- 
traction takes place, it is always in the verb: for example, she’s not, in 
Campian, Second Booke, vit, i, 2; she'll not, in Campian, Fourth Booke, 
XxI, iv, 6, “Now though she’ll not believe.” The forms isn’t, can’t, won’t, 
and shan’t appear to be unknown to these poets. This confirms the New 
English Dictionary, whose earliest example of can’t is of the date 1706, of 
shan’t 1664, and of won’t 1666. Isn’t is not dated, but is listed as a modern 
colloquial form. Js not, was not, had not. etc., when stress could be on the 
verb, may have been contracted in pronunciation, even though not in 
spelling.”* The comparative harshness of these forms would not, I be- 
lieve, have prevented their use by poets who wrote pleasing’st and bait’st. 

8 Cf. Midsummer Night's Dream, 1, i, 105 “Wt:v shoGld not I then présecite my right?” 
and 1, i, 15, “The p4le comp4nion {s not fér our p6mp.” But there nothing to hinder the 
reader from speaking these negatives in full, and that they really were contracted to n’t 
is not demonstrable. 
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A phaeresis 


There are instances of aphaeresis, such as ’mongst, ’gainst, ’gan, ’larum, 
’steem (noun but never verb) scapes (verb), ’vantage, ’gins,’ pothecaries.” 
In all there are twenty-three, most of them the common prepositions, 
’*mongst, ’twixt, and ’gainst. Of such examples as th’ creating™ and 1’ th’ sea,” 
*pon th’ Sisterhood, given by Van Dam and Stoffel in order to avoid any 
extra-metrical syllables, there are none in the Lutenists. In Jones, Second 
Booke, xvut, ii, 1, occurs “fair i’ the cradle,” but, contrary to the theory, 
i is given full syllabic value just as if the consonant had been present. 
There is one place in Dowland, Second Booke, where, if one were to follow 
the theory of avoiding an extra syllable at all costs, we should expect to 
find “Nor th’wish ’f a thought.” In xrx, ii, 8, Dowland sets it with every 
syllable provided with a note. And it is difficult to see how even Van Dam 


== tS 

ide nd a Gees 
and Stoffel could reduce “in my just disgrace” to four syllables. There is 
no instance of th’ before a consonant sound. Whether it occurs before 
vowels will be discussed later. 

















A phaeresis of It 


In connection with what I have just said about the abbreviations like 
won’t and isn’t, we may note that there are few instances of the aphaeresis 
of it after a verb or preposition. Upon’t, so written and set, occurs in 
Jones, Fifth Booke, vim, iv, 5: also heal’t in the same poem, iv, 5, and be’t 
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in First Booke, xv, ii, 4. In view of the theories of Van Dam and Stoffel, 
I should like to point out also that, in Danyel’s Songes for the Lute, xvi, 
i, 8, “what it imports,” where they would read “what ’timports,” the 
words have been set with the full four notes. The two other stanzas have 
also in this line seven instead of six syllables. One of them, ‘There are 
the things that are sure,” seems impossible of reduction, and clearly 
exhibits the pattern of the iambs with one extra syllable in the line: 
Not / know - ing what it im - / ports. 


™ Cf. scape, ’mongst, "lection, B. Van Dam and C. Stoffel, Chapters in English Printing, 
elc., p. 88, No. 2, and ’seech for beseech, p. 85, No. 10. 
%8 Ibid., p. 88, No. 20. ” Ibid., p. 88, No. 22. 8% Tbid., p. 88, No. 23. 
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The aphaeresis of his in upon’s, behold’s —and the us in similar circum- 
stances)* does not occur in these airs. But there are frequent instances 
of aphaeresis after verbs like Jet. 

Contractions of would and had occur also, though not frequently. 

The Lutenists did not, therefore, show themselves averse to colloquial 
contractions, another reason for taking them to represent the spoken 
word of their day. 

Spirit 

As to the word spirit the evidence is somewhat conflicting, but never- 
theless useful. There were then, as today, the doublets, spirit and sprite. 
Of the first there are fifteen examples, of the second eleven. Sprite is 


- always monosyllabic in both verse and music. 


There are four instances in which spirit apparently counts as one syl- 
lable in the verse (on the assumption of perfect regularity). The question 
arises, in view of the number of extra syllables we have turned up already: 
Were all these words actually pronounced as monosyllables, and if so, 
were they pronounced spir’t or spr’it? In two of the instances the word 
has been set as two syllables and hence will be pronounced spir-it. The 
first is in Jones, Third Booke, vit, i, 5. 


















a4 let Mot Phat spi- rid whith ‘made ma live 


The second is in Rosseter, Songes from Rosseter’s Booke of Ayres, 1x, iv, 
4. Note the length of the note given to spir- 
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And fills with heaven- ly spi- rites my heme ble Mase 


In the other two instances there may be a question. Jespersen®™ says 
that “syncope of /e, i/ does not take place when the first consonant is 
r.”” This would appear to eliminate the possibility of spir’t. On the other 
hand, there is, in all the songs, but once instance where the first syllable 
of spirit does not receive the accent, that of Campian, Songes from 
Rosseter’s Booke of Ayres, XX1, iii, 4. But in this poem, as I have already 
pointed out, Campian is deliberately experimenting with quantitative 
meter and frequently violates the accent in words in which the accent 
is unquestioned. Here spir- is short because it has a short vowel followed 


1 Q. Jespersen, Modern English Grammar, 9.94. 
8 Q. Jespersen, Modern English Grammar, 9.92. 
8 Ante, footnote 50. 
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by a single consonant. The -it receives apparent length only because it is 
the cadence syllable in a feminine ending. Moreover, in the first line of 
this same stanza, the poet-composer uses sprite as a monosyllable. Here 
it may be that Campian was prevented from use of the monosyllabic 
sprit because his meter called for a long syllable, and the next word 
began with a vowel. But, as I shall point out in a few moments, the 
poets generally made the same distinction between spirit and sprite, as 
between mever and ne’er. In all other instances the first syllable is def- 
nitely accented, not only by the rhythmic progress of the music, but 
also, in a number of songs, by relative length or by leap in addition to 
the musical stress.“ Moreover, sprite is always rimed with might, Cam- 
pian, First Booke, xu, i, 1-3; light, ibid. x1x, i, 1-3 (but the dissyllable 
spirit occurs in this same poem, ii, 7); delights, Dowland, First Booke, 
ul, ii, 5-6; quite, Dowland, Pilgrim’s Solace, 1x, i, 2-4; delight, Pilking- 
ton, First Booke, 1, iii, 5-8. It is never rimed with a word containing 
Mnf [j]. The only times that spirit occurs at the end of a line it is defi- 
nitely dissyllabic: the Campian illustration already discussed above as 
an example of quantitative meter, and Dowland, A Pilgrim’s Solace, 
XVUl, iii, iv, 7, where it rimes merit. 

Here again, as with ever - e’er and so forth, there would seem to be no 
reason why the poet should have written spirit, which was usually dis- 
syllabic, where there existed the monosyllabic doublet sprite. Campian 
uses sprite as a monosyllable and spirit as a dissyllable, in poems using 
both forms: Second Booke, x1v, ii, 7 and iii, 4, and Songes from Rosseter’s 
Booke of Ayres, Xxt, iii, i and 4. Why should there not have been a 
brief glide from r to ¢, such as to have hardly added a syllable? Moreover, 
the New English Dictionary gives examples in this period, not only of 
sprite and spright, but of spirt. And we shall see that, contrary to Jesper- 
sen’s theory stated above, syncope of e does occur after r in fair’st, 
retir’st, hear’st, wear’st, and dar’st. In both examples in which spirit is a 
monosyllable, the musical note is of sufficient Jength to admit of the 
brief glide suggested.™ 

A pocopation 

There are two instances of the common apocopation of a name ending 
in us or is. The first is Adone for Adonis, in Bartlet’s Booke of Ayres, x1, 
i, 2, iv, 4: In heart did / rose - cheeked A - done / love. The second is 


Sylvane’s for Sylvanus’ in the same book, x1x-xx1, 2: To / Sylvane’s 
/ bower I / went. But there is too little material for comment. 


84 See Corkine, Second Booke, 1x, ii, 4; Dowland, Second Booke, xtv, i, 2; Jones, Fifth 
Booke, xtv, v, 6. See also supra my own discussion of means to produce accent. 
85 Gill, Logonomia Anglica, gives spirit twice, but no shortened forms. 
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-En, etc. 


Of words ending in -en, such as broken, heaven, even, often, etc.™ there 
are two hundred and fifty-six instances in the Lutenist airs. They may 
be divided, for convenience, into heaven, even, and others in -ven; words 
in -ten; those in -ken; in -den; in -len; in -sen and -zen; sayen; listen; 
often. 

The most frequent of these words is heaven, with the adjective heavenly, 
in spite of the fact that these songs are overwhelmingly secular in subject. 
Out of the total of 256 words, 123 are heaven or heavenly. The next largest 
group, even, has but twenty-six. I bring up this fact because the rest of 
the words which show the syncopation of the syllable [an], are words 
which one would expect to be in the colloquial vocabulary: giv’n; hidd’n; 
swoll’n; fall’n. In 102 out of the 123 instances heaven is a single syllable, 
and in 25 out of the 26 even is also. It is probable that syncopation was 
dependent upon the consonant which preceded the ending -en. All words 
in -ten, all in -ken, 40 out of 42 in -den, and all in -sem and -zen are unsyn- 
copated. In none of these words can the /n/ be spoken as a part of the 
preceding syllable. 

This brings me to a discussion of several points brought up by Van 
Dam and Stoffel. In order to explain away the extra syllable in “Given 
to captivity me, and my utmost hope,” (Shakespeare, Othello, tv, ii, 51), 
they assert first, that given is pronounced gi’n.*’ I have no doubt that 
people occasionally said gi’. But it is unnecessary here. Giv’n, written 
given, is in three Lutenist airs, set to a single note: Dowland, Second 
Booke, x1ui, iii, i, 4: 
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Ferrabosco, Ayres, x, 4; and Dowland, Second Booke, x1u1, iii, 1, where 
it rimes heaven in 3 and 4. Van Dam and Stoffel do not suggest that 
heaven be pronounced hea’n. Both e’en and ev’n exist in the Lutenists, 
but the former is never rimed with heaven or any other word in -ven. 

To reduce the Shakespeare line to ten syllables it is also necessary 
to reduce captivity to three syllables, captiv’ty. This word does not occur 


8¢ The list includes: maiden, leaden, hidden, forbidden, chidden, trodden, loden, sudden, 
golden, harden, garden, burden; fallen, swoll’n, stolen, sullen; shaken, taken, ta’en, quicken, 
liken, silken, broke, broken, oaken, spoken, betoken, hearken, darken; open, ripen; barren; 
lessen; listen, hasten, oft, often; cosen, chosen, frozen; sweeten, threaten, heighten, beaten, 
written, gotten, forgotten, shorten; heaven, heavenly, heavenlier, even, ev’n, evening, e’en, 
haven, raven, driven, given. 

87 B. Van Dam and C. Stoffel, Chapters in English Printing, etc., 92, No. 34. 
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in the Lutenist airs, and the only two similar ones, impurity®® and 
amity® are uncontracted. Of “my utmost” I have something to say later 
in discussing elision. 

Van Dam and Stoffel aJso* attempt to prove the substitution of 
burd for burden in the line from Wyatt: “So is my painful life the burden 
of its ire,” by proving that the form burd occurs in Golding’s Meta- 
morphoses. Again I believe the substitution is entirely uncalled for. In 
the Lutenists, hidden and bidden (in forbidden) are both pronounced as 
one syllable. Both are spelled in full by Dowland, First Booke, n, ii, 1, 3. 





,A n 
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as in the original poem by Fulke Greville. Both forbid and hid can be 
found elsewhere, yet neither is substituted by the composer. 

In the same way they wish to substitute barr’n for barren in “Barren 
winter, with his wrathful nipping cold.” Jespersen’s statement, quoted 
earlier,” and two illustrations of the word in the Lutenists” are opposed 
to this form, which, moreover, I could not find in any source I consulted.™ 

The whole case of Van Dam and Stoffel for the pronunciation barr’n 
and others rests on the assumption (shown in Chapter v1 of my unpub- 
lished Dissertation to be false) that Elizabethan poetry was constructed 
upon a strict count of alternately stressed and unstressed syllables. 
Extra syllables, which cannot be reduced even by the tortuous methods 
advocated by these writers, are found frequently. To me, therefore, 
there seems no necessity to read barr’n for barren in the line cited. We 
have found numerous extra syllables already in these songs, but never 
an altered spelling or the substitution of one doublet for another. 

Likewise, in the Lutenists we have broke™ and broken ;* oft and often,” 


88 Corkine, Second Booke, vin, iv, 4. 89 Jones, Fifth Booke, xtv, vi, 6. 

* B. Van Dam and C. Stoffel, Chapters in English Printing, etc., p. 69. 

%1 Ante, discussion of spirit. 

% Campian, Fourth Booke, xt, iii, 1, and Jones, Fifth Booke, rv, iii, 3. 

88 The Shakespeare Concordance has barren but once (Titus Andronicus, 1, iii, 93). Lady 
Hoby does not give it. In the NV. E£. D. there are no spellings to indicate any such pronuncia- 
tion as barr’n. There are three illustrations of barren, one in prose. Of those in verse, one 
is clearly dissyllabic, the other, on the theory of strict syllable count, apparently mono- 
syllabic. Hart on p. 16 gives baron - barren. Wright’s Dialect Dictionary gives spellings for 
warrant in different dialects that indicate monosyllabic pronunciations, but none for barren, 
which is spelled baron, barran, and barron, and marked with the pronunciation [an]. 

% Bartlet, A Booke of Ayres, vit, iv, 2, and vt, i, 5. 

% Dowland, Fourth Booke, vim, ii, 5, and many others. 

% Jones, Third Booke, xix, i, 2, oft, ii, 1, often. 
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sometimes in the same poem; éa’en*’ and taken.® But the uncontracted 
form is always set to two notes, even when, as in Cavendish, Ayres, Iv, 
i, 2, broken, the uncontracted form, would seem, according to Van Dam 
and Stoffel, to be demanded. 
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The fact that two forms of each of these words existed does not, therefore, 
seem to me to justify the assumption that the reader is at liberty to sub- 
stitute one for the other whenever his taste or lack of it dictates. 

Jespersen speaks of the fact®® that the /t/ which is now silent in often 
in Standard English was pronounced in the late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries. Likewise hasten and listen may have sounded the 
/t/ normally. All the small number of examples are dissyllabic. 


-Est 


There are, of course, two groups of words ending in -est, the superlative 
of adjectives and some adverbs, and the second person singular of the 
verb. Jespersen’ groups them together: “In four grammatical endings 
e is now always pronounced: -est in the superlative, weakest; -est in the 
second personal singular, thou walkest. . . . In former days the tendency 
to leave out the e was strong in all these endings: see, for instance, ‘The 
god thou servest (one syllable) is thine own appetite’ (Marlowe, F 451; 
thinkst, ibid., 568, 572).”” Moore™ says: “After 1600 the colloquial use 


of the old singular pronouns becomes less and less frequent and finally 


obsolete.” Since nearly all the Lutenist books were published after 1600, 
these second person singulars probably represent poetical conservatism. 
It is not possible, since some of them occur in poetry written by Campian 
for his Third and Fourth Bookes (1617-18), that they in any way serve 
as an identification for selections from earlier poets. In view of Jesper- 
sen’s statements, therefore, it is interesting to study those examples 
which are to be found here. 

Of the superlatives there are 113 adjectives and one adverb, soonest, 
of which but eight show syncopation. The list includes the following, 
nearly all of which are in our ordinary modern vocabulary: 


saddest, hardest, eldest, boldest; richest ; strongest, pleasing’st ; largest, strangest; 
chiefest; weakest, darkest; firmest; fullest, humblest, noblest, smallest, stillest; 


§7 Pilkington, First Booke, xx1, i, 8. % Ferrabosco, Ayres, v1, 17, and elsewhere. 
% ©. Jespersen, Modern English Grammar, 7.735. 
10 Thid., 6.19. 10S. Moore, Historical Outlines, p. 125. 
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commonest, plainest, soonest, divinest; ripest, steepest, deepest; fairest, fair’st, 
rarest, dearest, clearest, nearest, poorest, purest; greatest, sweetest, neatest, 
strictest, perfectest, light’st, brightest; bravest; freest, beautiest, veriest, hap- 
piest, unworthiest, newest, fewest, highest, lowest, truest, cruellest. 


Most of them occur but once. 

Of these words, as I have said, only eight show syncopation. Four of 
them belong to vowel combinations which will be discussed later. Two 
are the word highest, set by Bartlet in A Booke of Ayres, xv, 3, and by 
Dowland in his Third Booke, xu, ii, 3. 
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As we have already seen, there is a strong tendency to shorten the glide 
after high in higher, and it is probable that what we have here is not a 
syncopation, but a very short glide. Likewise, the tendency for one of two 
similar vowels to disappear’ accounts for the two more examples: un- 
worthiest, from Ford, Music of Sundrie Kindes, x, i, 4: Worth to praise 
th’un - wor - thiest / part; and happiest, from the same book, x, iii, 7. 
In Cavendish’s volume, among the poems belonging to the madrigal 
group, is the word beautiest, xxv, 4, set as two syllables. Jespersen says'™ 
of the same succession of vowels in -ieth, that it is the e which disappears. 
I should like to suggest the possibility that, in view of the frequency 
with which this ending is pronounced in the superlative, it may be the i 
which disappears or becomes [j], and that, in the seventeenth as well as 
in the twentieth century, a word like happiest was pronounced [hzpjest] 
rather than [hzpjst]. Two more instances of syncopation remain: fair’st, 
in Jones, First Booke, 111, i, 2, and xt, ii, 4. Jespersen™ says that e tends 
to be retained after r. But these two instances, and a number of others 
to be discussed under the verbs, show that syncopation did occur with 
some frequency. 

Though the great majority of superlatives show the -est unsyncopated, 
the contrary is true of the verbs. The verbs of this class found in the 
Lutenists include: 
tremblest; could’st, couldst, would’st, wouldst, should’st, shouldst; long’st, 
sing’st, wrong’st; counsel’st; seem’st; gainest ; remainest; think’st, canst, mak’st, 


10 Q, Jespersen, Modern English Grammar, 9.811. 108 Thid. 1% Thid., 9.92. 
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makest; sleep’st; retir’st, censurest, soarest, hear’st, dar’st, wear’st, hearest; 
might’st, gett’st, let’st, rightest, bait’st, ought’st; liv’st, prov’st; view’st, saw’st, 
joyest, payest, know’st, say’st, freest, mayest, mayst. 


Moore gives the unsyncopated form for all second person singular verbs 
in the present tense, except mayst, canst, darst. “Before the end of the 
fifteenth century,” he says, “there developed analogical forms of the 
preterite indicative with the ending -est,” e.g. rosest, shokest. On page 
144 he gives sholdest, on page 146 wouldest, and on page 144 coudest. 
Nowhere does he suggest syncopation or synezesis of this ending. Yet 
in the Lutenist airs, out of fifty-eight verbs, other than shouldst, canst, 
and mayst, only eight show an unsyncopated ending. There are a few 
additional instances in the books for which we do not yet have the 
music, where the spelling or the corresponding rimes in other stanzas 
seem to indicate full value for -est. But spelling does not invariably indi- 
cate pronunciation. Mayest, like mayst, is always monosyllabic. Makest 
and livest, in Ferrabosco, Ayres, xxvi, 2, and xxvimt, 8, are both mono- 
syllabic. Joyest and playest, Campian, Fourth Booke, m1, i, 1, and 4, are 
monosyllabic, and it may be that what we have is a very short glide 
instead of actual syncopation. But freest in Dowland, A Pilgrim’s 
Solace, Xx, i-ii, 12, is dissyllabic. 
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Whether written should’st and would’st, as if the poet were aware of the 
omitted e, or shouldst and wouldst, these words are invariably monosyl- 
lables. There is one instance of shouldest in R. Dowland, A MUsical 
Banquet, v, iv, 4, for which we have no music. 

Of verbs in which the ending is not syncopated, one shows syncopation 
of the vowel in the preceding syllable: censurest, in Campian’s First 
Booke, tv, ii, 1. 


te 





ry i. i i. 
+ a 


== + 
But with grace then consnt- 6+ thine 














This verb will be discussed in connection with other words in which the 
vowel is syncopated before r and m. I have cited Jespersen’s statement'”’ 
that e and i tend to be retained when the preceding consonant is r. In 
the Lutenists, however, while we have soarest, Corkine, Second Booke, 
vit, i, 1: Thou / soar - est / far a - / bove thy / might; and hearest, Jones, 


1 S. Moore, Historical Outlines, pp. 104 ff. 108 Thid., p. 138. 
107 Q, Jespersen, Modern English Grammar, 9.92. 
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Fifth Booke, xvii, iv, 7; we have also retir’st, Attey, First Booke, vt, 3; 
hear’st, Jones, First Booke, x, iv, 1; dar’st, Jones, Second Booke, m1, ii, 
6; and wear’st, Jones, Fifth Booke, xu, i, 2 and ii, 4: That wear’st a / 
branch; and Thou / wear’st the Wil-low / tree. It will be recalled that 
there were also two examples of the syncopation of e after r among the 
superlatives. It is apparent that syncopation was not uncommon, in spite 
of the tendency noted by Jespersen. Another unsyncopated word is 
rightest, Dowland, Fourth Booke, x1v, 1, where we might suspect the 
reason to be the harsh combination of consonants, were it not that we 
have might’st, Campian, First Booke, v1, iv, 5; gett’t, Danyel, Songes for 
the Lute, 11, iv, 6; let’st, Dowland, First Booke, 1v, i, 12; bait’st, Jones, 
Third Booke, xx1, iii, 1; might’st, Jones, Fourth Booke, vi, i, 2; and 
ought’st, Rosseter, Ayres, Pt. 11, xvi, iii, 2. Apparently this combination 
of consonants was not offensive to either poet or musician at this period, 
for each of the words is monosyllabic in the verse and set to a single note 
of music. Four more unsyncopated words are: gainest and remainest in 
Jones, First Booke, xm, ii, 6-3, in which they correspond to feminine 
endings in other stanzas; tremblest in Jones, Fourth Booke, xvi, i, 5, in 
which the reason is probably the preceding consonants; and freest, Dow- 
land, A Pilgrim’s Solace, xx, iii, 12. 

Most of the books containing these exceptions to the general practice 
of syncopation are late in date, but to assume that this is a reason would 
be to assume that the poetry is invariably contemporary with the music. 
Attey, however, who composed the last book of the series, used a poem 
by Wyatt, who antedates the whole school by many years. It is probable 
that both forms were considered as accept ble, and that the unsynco- 
pated form could be used when convenient {vr meter or rime, but that in 
the verb syncopation became anciently traditional. Campian, who wrote 
both words and music, makes syncopation invariable in the verbs, and 
non-syncopation in the superlatives. Even the one apparent exception, 
censurest, First Booke, tv, ii, 1, shows syncopation of the vowel before r 
(see illustration above.) He even inserts the apostrophe regularly in 
should’st, as if aware of the syncopation. 

It is thus apparent that, for whatever reason, both the poets and the 
musicians of the Lutenist School made a broad general distinction be- 
tween adjective and verb in their treatment of this ending, a fact which 
has not, so far as I have been able to discover, been noticed by students 
of Elizabethan pronunciation. In nearly 1500 instances in Shakespeare’s 
plays, collected for Bartlet’s Concordance, if one may judge by syllable 
counting, the same distinction is made.’ 

108 Gill, Logonomia Anglica, has regularly the full pronunciation of -est, with no dis- 
crimination between verbs and adjectives: costliest, p. 171; kindest, p. 192; renderest, p. 206; 
stricktest, p. 214; and there are no examples in Ellis except those from Gill. 
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-Eth 


Another group of verb forms consists of remnants of the Middle Eng- 
lish third person singular in -th or -eth. Moore says:'® “Milton always uses 
the s forms except in hath and doth, in which the -th form survived longer 
than in other words.” In the Lutenists there still linger many of these 
older forms along with the more modern ones, although the last of the 
books does not precede the early Milton by more than a dozen years. 
The proportion of the s forms, derived from the Northeast Midland,""° 
to the -eth and -th forms is 919 to 494. Of the latter 3 are saith, 152 are 
hath, and 201 are doth, for which no alternative form appears in the 
Lutenists before 1632, when Porter has three examples of has and one of 
does. This leaves a proportion of 919 to 134 for all other verbs.™ 

These verbs in the Lutenist school, 134 in number, include: 


fadeth, shadeth, needeth, exceedeth, guideth, slideth; commendeth, endeth, be- 
friendeth, findeth; laugheth; changeth, rangeth, singeth, bringeth, outringeth; 
taketh, maketh, forsaketh, speaketh, winketh, thinketh; falleth, fall’th, swelleth, 
exileth, compileth, smileth, reconcileth, beguileth, ruleth, availeth; streameth, 
dreameth, consumeth; waneth, staineth, maintaineth, disdaineth, complaineth, 
remaineth, feigneth, shineth, divineth, repineth, runneth; burneth, returneth, 
mourneth; weepeth, creepeth, keepeth, reapeth, helpeth, chirp’th; warreth, 
marreth, dareth, remembereth; praiseth, pleaseth, freezeth, despiseth, riseth, 
loseth, encloseth; passeth, surpasseth, sufficeth, forceth; fainteth; beateth, 
counterfeiteth, rejecteth, wasteth; receiveth, depriveth, reviveth, liveth, proveth, 
loveth; waxeth; draweth, grow’th, floweth, oweth, ow’th, showeth, knoweth. 


It will be observed that the ending -eth is nearly always spelled in full, 
and that it is preceded by nearly every combination of vowel and con- 


sonant sounds. 
Moore, to illustrate syncope,'” gives: “Cometh neer,” quod he, “my 
lady prioress” (A 839), in which e in cometh is syncopated, but he nowhere 


109 Moore, Historical Outlines, p. 131. 10 Tbid., p. 130. 

111 Hart and Hodges both give all such words as riming with words enging in -s: freeze - 
freeth; fleas - fleaeth - flayeth; flours - floureth; jests - gests - jesteth; boughs - boweth; 
furs - furreth. But Hart, p. 11, spells out en - du - eth and on p. 8 giv - eth, where he is mark- 
ing syllabication. On p. 8 he has also takth. There is evidently some distinction between the 
two pronunciations. The note on Merbecke in the Times Literary Supplement, April 12, 
1923, says that -eth is always a separate syllable even when preceded by a vowel. Bloweth 
is not in the Shakespeare Concordance. Of groweth there is one example (Taming of the 
Shrew, 111, i, 63), where it is dissyllabic. There is no illustration of grows. All the words in 
-eth that I have checked give it syllabic value. In the case of oweth there is an illustration 
giving oweth and owes in the same quotation (Taming of the Skrew, v, ii, 156): “Such duty 
as the subject owes the prince, Even such a woman oweth to her husband.” From these ex- 
amples it is obvious that -etk was not always equivalent to -s in this period. 

112. S, Moore, Historical Outlines, p. 111, par. 94. 
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comments upon the proportion of syncopated to non-syncopated forms. 
Jespersen, in a statement already quoted in another connection, says,'* 
that the e in these endings was often syncopated in the earlier periods. 

Let us examine the 134 examples of -eth endings in the Lutenists. Of 
them there are but four in which there is an apparent syncope of the e. 
The first of them, chirp’th, from Cavendish, Ayres, xx, 2, while it 
should be syncopated, is treated in the music as unsyncopated: 





va + 4 a 4. q 


- ‘ 3 i. A. 
- a a asiiilleealile - 
vm s. sm i i= 4 £ 
6 T Tt T re + =f 
= Free gna now chirp-ath ,chivp- eth, and Phil-d- mal, 4 


In Rosseter’s Songes from Rosseter’s Booke of Ayres, v1, v, 3-4, occur the 
rimes renew’th; pursu’th, in which the syncope is shown by the music. 
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hearts Ye~ new'th; And this is «that my = heart pur- sa’th 


In Jones, Fourth Booke, xu, ii, 3, comes a very interesting example, lieth 
to rime with sigh." 

In volumes for which we have the words only, Canon Fellowes not hav- 
ing as yet published the music, there occur three examples: swell’th in 
Greaves’ Songes of Sundrie Kindes, tv, 2; ow’th and grow’th in Mason and 
Earsden, Ayres, u, ii, 8-5, of which Campian is reputedly the author. 
But even if all these endings were syncopated, the proportion would 
still not be as great as we should be led to expect from the statement of 
Jespersen,'” 

Syncope of a, €, i, 0, u, y 

Of syncope or syncopation, the loss of a vowel between consonants in 
the same word, as, for example, the e in flattery, pronounced flatt’ry, 
Jespersen says:!"* 

The tendency in weak syllables is toward short vowels . . . especially if followed 


by consonants . . . and towards indistinct utterance, the tongue being neither 
definitely retracted nor definitely advanced, neither clearly raised nor lowered, 


113 Q. Jespersen, Modern English Grammar, 6.19. 

4 The N. E. D. gives “sithe”’ sb* 1609, Armin, Maids of More Clacke, E 1v, and Cowley, 
Pyramus and Thisbe, 71, and from modern dialects of Northamptonshire and Gloucester- 
shire. 

115 There are no examples in Gill, Logonom‘a Anglica, or in Ellis, Early English Pronun- 
ciation, of contracted -eth, even with a vowel preceding, except in words like twentith, 
thirtith, and fortith, which are regularly shortened. 

116 Q. Jespersen, Modern English Grammar, 9.02. 
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but resting near the neutral or passive position (Indifferenzlage, ‘“mid-mixed’’). | 
The degree of approximation to this middle position is largely determined by the 
surroundings, and between two consonants that are easily joined together a 
vowel is often completely lost, the result being either that one of the consonants 
becomes syllabic or that the number of syllables is reduced, according to the 
nature of the group of consonants which results from omission of the vowel. 


Other dicta of Jespersen from the same work are: 


The sounds /n, 1, r/ often become syllabic through the loss of a vowel (9.50). 
Before a vowel the syllabic /r/ originating from vowel plus r would naturally 
tend to become non-syllabic (9.76). /E/ plus /n/ in many cases becomes [an] 
or [n] (9.52). Loss of /a/ before /n/ is found for instance in important [jmpo:tnt] 


. (9.54). /O/ and /u/ before /n/ disappear or become [a] (9.551). As a matter 


of fact, we have plenty of evidence that [ar] for [iur] in final syllables must have 
been very common (9.333). 


Viétor speaks of the “loss of vowel in medial syllable” in flatiry for 
flattery, tendrer for tenderer, gath’red for gathered.“" All the foregoing state- 
ments point to a certain uniformity of treatment of the vowels /a, e, i, o, 
u, y/ between consonants, the second of which is /r, 1, n/. Let us examine 
the evidence provided by the Lutenists. 

The words of this group are the following: 
wandering, wondering, murderer, murdering; slumbering; Margery; lingering; 
differing, deciphering; Hesperus, slippery; glimmering; conquering; flatteries, 
flattery, flattering, mysteries, arteries, several; wavering, every, everything, 
everyone, everywhere; sovereign, reverence, Amaryllis; amorous; ignorant, ig- 
norance; clamorous, memory, timorous, traitorous, ivory, disfavoring; censurest, 
venturer, murmuring; Zephyrus; merrily, easily, easely; hardening, burthening, 
burdenous; darkening; opening; lessening; chastening, threatening, lightening, 
lightning; covenants; business, ominous, poisonous, prisoner, reckoning, felony, 
harmony, countenance. 


The only example of /a/ before any of these consonants is Amaryllis, 
which is pronounced in full. 

Of /e/, as may be seen, there are many examples. The word every, 
comprising with its compounds everything, everyone, everywhere, the largest 
single group, was syncopated even in Chaucer’s day.’ Among other 
words in which /e/ occurs before /r, 1/ fifty-seven are syncopated, seven- 
teen not; before /n/ twelve are syncopated and two not. 

The unsyncopated words present some interesting points: for example, 
the two in which /e/ is followed by /n/. The first is countenance, Pilking- 
ton, First Booke, vu, iii, 7, in which, to preserve a perfectly regular meter, 


7 W, Vidtor, A Shakespeare Phonology, pp. 109 f. 
18 S. Moore, Historical Outlines, pp. 88 ff. 
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the word should be count’nance, and in which the corresponding lines in 
the first two stanzas are perfectly regular. Yet the composer sets it to 
three notes of music. 


> -.. 
= = oS = = ; i 
i an A. rn Z A. 
i: ~<—_t->- a EZ LA 
- Then clear these clouds then smile on me 


The coast «5 eteatad » her comnn= te-nance cheetect. 

















Likewise durthening in Dowland, Second Booke, x1v, i, 4, is treated as 
three syllables: Bur - then - ing my / heart with sor - row. These two 
words have /e/ preceded by /d, t/. Earlier“*® I have shown that words 
ending in -en are never contracted in these songs if the consonant pre- 
ceding it is /t, d/. However, when another syllable follows the -en, the 
-en is shortened more often than not. For example threatening in a poem 
by Thomas Campian is set as two syllables both by Campian™® and by 
Jones." Chastening,™ which we have already pointed out as possibly re- 
taining the /t/, is also shortened in Corkine, Second Booke, xm, 4. 

Of instances of unsyncopated /e/ before /r/ several show the same 
preceding consonants: mysteries, Campian, Fourth Booke, vi, i, 3; 
flattery, Ferrabosco, Ayres, xxvtl, 5; arteries, Jones, Fifth Booke, vt, vi, 4; 
wandering, Attey, First Booke, xu, ii, 1. However, flatterers, flattery, 
flatteries, and flattering are syncopated.™ So are wandering and wonder- 


ing. Other words which show contraction are muttering, watery, 
murdering, and murdered." 

But there is one word which, whether it occurs within the line or at the 
end, is never syncopated: misery, with its plural miseries.’** There are 


119 Ante, section on -en. 120 Fourth Booke, vu, iii, 2. 181 Third Booke, x, iii, 3 
12 See also lightening, Campian, Second Booke, x1x, ii, 2, and Dowland, Second Booke’ 
XI, ii, 4; and lightning, so spelled, ibid., xx1, ii, 6; hardening, Jones, Fifth Booke, v1, ii, 2° 
123 Campian, First Booke, 111, i, 2; Corkine, First Booke, x1, iii, 2, and m1, ii, 1; Dowland’ 
Second Booke, tx, i, 2; Ford, Musicke of Sundrie Kindes, 11, i, 3; Jones, Fifth Booke, xtx, 
as 
124 Campian, Third Booke, rv, iii, 2; Cavendish, Ayres, x11, i, 1; Dowland, Second Booke, 
xm, i, 1; Pilkington, First Booke, v1, ii, 3. 
1% Bartlet, A Booke of Ayres, vi11, ii, 2: he has in 11, ii, 5 also watery; Jones, Second Booke, 
Ee 1% Dowland, First Booke, xm, iii, 6. 487 Ferrabosco, Ayres, VII, ii, 4. 
18 The N. E. D. gives the following evidence for words in this group: 
favorite —3 verse illustrations—3 syllables 
ivory —3 verse illustrations—3 syllables 
ivory —3 verse illustrations—2 syllables 
misery —2 verse illustrations—3 syllables 
It also says that in the fifteenth century there was a word mis’re from OF misére and also 
that misery was sixteenth century colloquial for misére at cards 
mystery —4 verse illustrations—3 syllables 
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nine instances. Likewise, as I shall point out later, memory is never synco- 
pated. Among other words that are not syncopated, though there are too 
few examples to generalize about them, are: difference, which according 
to the meter ought to be diffrence ;** mysteries (already mentioned); 
treachery; merrily; amorous. It will be noticed that /e, i, o/ are all repre- 
sented. Merrily, of which there are several examples, belongs to the 
group in which the vowel is said to be unsyncopated because preceded 
by /r/.™ Since there are but two examples of ivory, it is impossible to say 
whether it was always trisyllabic, as here. 

Of words which have /i/ before /r, 1, n/ there are not a great many. Of 
five examples, four are unsyncopated. The only syncopation is in busi- 
ness, Corkine, Second Booke, tv, iii, i, 5. But, since three of the unsynco- 
pated examples are the word merrily, which we have already discussed 
as showing the vowel preceded by /r/, it is impossible to generalize on 
words in /i/. 

As to /o, u/ there is more evidence, twenty-one examples in all. Of 
them twelve are syncopated, nine not. Five of the unsyncopated examples 
before /r, 1/ are the words memory already mentioned in connection with 
misery. Traitorous,™ ignorant,’* clamorous,'* disfavouring,™ and mur- 
muring,™ are all syncopated. Venturer, which for perfectly regular meter 
and according to the change of [iu] to [a] before /r/, would be expected 
to be syncopated, has been set to three notes by the composer-poet, 
Campian.'™ 
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The ven- turer leads nef with one ware bie ship-ping 





mystery —1 verse illustration—doubtful 

memory -—8 verse illustrations—3 syllables 

merrily | —1 verse illustration —3 syllables 

murmuring—2 verse illustrations—2 syllables 

murmuring—1 verse illustration —3 syllables 

Venturer —2 verse illustrations—3 syllables 

Venturer —1 verse illustration —2 syllables 
In these words it is evident that the light vowel was more often pronounced than omitted. 
The only examples of this kind of word in Lady Hoby’s Diary were ignorant, p. 66, medesons 
(always so spelled), misirie, p. 73, all of the spellings indicating the pronunciation of the 
light vowel. On the other hand Hart gives poplar - popular, p. 18, and happily - haply, 
p. 15. The note on Merbecke (LTLS, April 12, 1923) says he always spells Heartily, 
hertly, but the two were different words altogether. 


129 Danyel, Songes for the Lute, 11, 7. 19 4 nte, discussion of spirit. 
131 Dowland, Third Booke, tv, i, 6; Pilkington, First Booke, x1v, iii, 2. 
1% Cavendish, Ayres, V1, v, 2. 18 Danyel, Songes for the Lute, xvii, ii, 4. 


14 Campian, Second Booke, xx, ii, 3. 
1% Corkine, Second Booke,xu1,5. _ 1 Second Booke, x1X, iii, 2. 
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Of words in which the /o/ is followed by /n/, prisoner, in Danyel, 
Songes for the Lute, , 3, should be pris’ner to make a perfectly regular 
line. But it is set as three syllables: For thou a / pris - on - er art. So is 
my / heart. Poisonous,'*" reckoning,“* are dissyllabic, but felony'®® and 
harmony’ are unsyncopated, as they are today. 

Of /y/ there are but two examples, both of the same word, Zephyrus, 
which is syncopated in Pilkington, First Booke, v, 88, 5, and unsynco- 
pated in xrv, i, 3, of the same book. That the same composer in the same 
year shows both forms would seem to indicate that both were familiar 
and acceptable. 

It may be said in conclusion, that, while many words in /o, u, y/ show 
syncopation, there is not the preponderance that there was for /e/, and 
that one should expect if complete leveling had taken place. There was 
apparently a lingering discrimination among the light vowels at this 
period.’ 


Y bejore vowels 


Van Dam and Stoffel'® argue that bandying and burying may be short- 
ened “by dropping the y,” and that they were thus regularly shortened. 
They cite in proof “the identical pronunciation of marrying and mar- 
as 

In the Lutenist airs, while such words would be abbreviated if verse 


regularity were to be preserved, in two instances Jones disregards this 
fact, and sets the word in full. They are glorying, Third Booke, 1, i, 6: 
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and pitying, Fifth Booke, xt, i, 1: 
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137 Campian, Third Booke, xv, ii, 1. 138 Jones, First Booke, xv, i, 3. 

139 Jones, Third Booke, V, iii, 7. 

140 Jones, Fourth Booke, xv, ii, 1, and Pilkington, First Booke, xrx, i, 3. 

141 Gill, Logonomia Anglica, 1621, gives adultery, 3; chansler, 169; dishonourable 175; 
enlightened, 176; every 178; evning, 178; funeral, 183; generous, general, 183; lightning, 193; 
literature, 194; miserable, 197; misery, 197; pickrel, 203; prisner, 204; reckning, 206; render- 
est, 206; strengtheneth, 210; suffrance, 214; sustenans, 213; temperance, 215; thundring, 218; 
tottering, 219; wandred, 223; Ellis, Early English Pronunciation, gives attempred, p. 880; 
evn, p. 888. Both of these show considerable variation in the treatment of the unaccented 
vowel even when the following consonant is /r/. 

42 B. Van Dam and C. Stoffel, Chapters in English Printing, etc. pp. 189. 
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In neither does the extra syllable result from accommodating one in 
another stanza. It seems to arise from the composer’s feeling for the word. 
Does it not, then, seem entirely possible that when Campian, Fourth 
Booke, u, ii, 3, set pitying as two syllables, be pronounced it [pjtjjn] 
rather than [pjtjn]? 

Van Dam and Stoffel say: 


And a century before Jones wrote, we have direct testimony under Ben 
Jonson’s hand that, for instance, casesof synalaephe were of frequent occurrence, 
without in any way being indicated by the mode of printing the words affected. 
In the second book of the English Grammar Ben Jonson writes: 

“‘Apostrophus is the rejecting of a vowel from the beginning or ending of a 
word. The note whereof, though it many times, through the negligence of Writers 
or Printers, is omitted, yet by right should (have), and of the learneder sort hath 
his signe and marke, which is such a semicircle ’ placed at the top.” 

And, as a matter of fact, this “semicircle” is found to be made use of in the first 
and second Folios of Ben Jonson’s works, more than anywhere else in the printed 
literature of the Elizabethan and Jacobean ages. We come upon lines like the 
following: 

“He did so only embrace his country and lov’d.” Folio, 1616, p. 752, which 
are simply invaluable for the study of Early English Pronunciation. 


Moore gives some support to the theory of the existence of such forms 
in Middle English in his statement: “In using apocopated forms in his 
verse, however, Chaucer does not do violence to the language of his time, 
as a modern writer would be doing if he omitted the final vowel of navy 
or china.” 

Jespersen says: “Where (i) and the other vowel belong to separate 


words in close syntactical connection, the same syllable reduction takes: 


place. Many a, worthy a, holy a, boldly and, merry as, etc. occur in Shake- 
speare as two syllables in conformity-with the natural everyday pro- 
nunciation.” But just before this“ he has just been discussing the change 
of (i) to (j) in similar cases within the word as an alternative to omission. 

The Lutenist airs appear to show that this shift rather than omission 
is the correct interpretation. There are a number of these word groups 
where apocopation, according to the rules of Van Dam and Stoffel would 
not only be possible but necessary in order to avoid the sin of an extra 
syllable. The first is many a, Jones, Fourth Booke, x1x, i, 5. In the verse, 
by strict syllable count, many a occupies two syllables. Nevertheless it is 
set as three, even though there are but two in the other stanzas. 


143 Chapters in English Printing, etc., pp. 68 f. 
14S. Moore, Historical Outlines, p. 111, No. 94. 
145 Q, Jespersen, Modern English Grammar, 9.85. 1 Thid. 
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In the Fifth Booke, xm, iv, 2, he sets the same group to two notes, but of 
sufficient length to permit either [ja] or [ja]. 
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Again in Bartlet, A Booke of Ayres, x1x—xxt, iii, 1, many a, though taking 
but two syllables in the verse, is set as three: The wren did / trem- ble 
/ man - y - a / pret - ty, pret - ty, pret - ty / note. Also angry and, 
Pilkington, First Booke, vt, iii, 1, occupying but two syllables in the verse, 
is set as three: Still are you / an - gry, and / is there no re - / lent - ing. 
In Rosseter, Songes from Rosseter’s Booke of Ayres, XX, ii, 2, glory entomb- 
ing, though taking but four syllables in the verse, is given five by the com- 
poser, who was an intimate friend of the poet, Campian, who composed 
the songs for the other half of the book. Presumably he knew how the 
words were intended to be pronounced. In Dowland, Third Booke, xu, 
iii, 10, glory of all has the value of four syllables in both verse and music, 
showing that [glo:rjav] was possible as a pronunciation: The glo - ry 
of / all our / green. Other word groups of this kind which occupy full time 
in both verse and music are: misery and ;“" injury is ;* booty of} fury 
of "°° harmony is ;™ glory in; and others. 

In Dowland, Seconde Booke, xxu, ii, 1, heavy as, with the value of two 
syllables, is given three notes; and me as, in the same book, 1, i, 5, with 
the value of one, is given two. Likewise prickle and in Bartlet, Booke of 
Ayres, XIV, ii, 2, is given three notes. 

Only once, then, in these songs do we find one of these word groups 
shortened in the music. And that one, many a, Jones, Fifth Booke, xt, 
iv, 2, allows ample time for pronunciation of all three syllables. It may 
be pertinent to recal] that in Handel’s Messiah, in the Hallelujah Chorus, 
glory of is set to but two notes of music, yet the /y/ is fully pronounced. 
There seems to me no adequate reason to suppose, in the face of all the 
examples of its full setting by the Lutenists, that in the one instance the 


47 Dowland, Fourth Booke, xv1, 2. 48 Corkine, Second Booke, x1v, ii, 6. 
“9 Danyel, Songes for the Lute, xm, 6. 18° Dowland, First Booke, xt, iii, 6. 
161 Pilkington, First Booke, x1x, i, 3. 


182 Rosseter, Songes from Rosseter’s Booke of Ayres, Xvttt, i, 4. 
1683 See Ebenezer Prout, ed. The Messiah, A Sacred Oratorio, by G. F. Handel, 1741 
(London, 1902). 
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/y/ did not have at least its consonantal value [j]. The evidence seems 
to show that the assumption of Van Dam and Stoffel, that Jonson and 
Shakespeare intended us to read mana [mena] for [menja] or [menja], is 
at fault. It confirms Mr. Bayfield’s contention regarding Ben Jonson: 
On the contrary, there is good reason for believing he found the printing quite to 
his mind, for the apostrophe is used in a peculiar manner throughout the volume. 
It is habitually employed to mark that the vowels between which it is placed 
form part (or one of them does) of a resolved foot or double up beat. Sometimes 
both words are printed, which I take to be the original and proper use of the 
device; at others one is omitted. 


This conclusion should confirm the somewhat meager evidence that 
words like dallying, pitying, and so forth were pronounced [-jjy]. This also 
suggests that the contention of Van Dam and Stoffel as to the pronuncia- 
tions, s’importunate, s’unkind, s’ averse,“ is incorrect. 


The 


In Elizabethan verse generally there are numerous instances where the 
before a word beginning with a vowel is written ¢h’ and apparently con- 
tracted in some fashion so that the plus the vowel is equal to a single 
syllable in the line. The question how such examples should be pro- 
nounced is a vexed one. It seems to me that it is one upon which the 
Lutenists can throw some light. 

Van Dam and Stoffel believe, as we have seen in their discussion of 
Ben Jonson, that the apostrophe indicated the complete omission of the 
vowel. However, on page 74, they quote Professor David Masson as 
follows: 

Perhaps the elision-marks and other such devices in the old printed texts, though 
well intentioned, help to mislead here. When in the original edition of Paradise 
Lost I find flamed spelt flam’d, or Heaven spelt Heav’n, Thebes spelt Theb’s, I 
take apostrophe as an express direction to omit the e sound and pronounce the 
words as monosyllables; but I can not accept the apostrophe as an elision-mark 
of precisely the same significance in the lines, 

Above th’Aonian Mount, while it pursues, P.L., 15, and 

That led th’imbattled Seraphim to warr, P.L., 129, 
for three reasons: 1) Because the strict utterances, thaonian and thimbattled are 
comicalities now, which I cannot conceive ever to have been serious; 2) because 
such contracted utterances are quite unnecessary for the meter, inasmuch as the 
lines are perfectly good to our ear even if the word the is fully, but softly uttered 
according to prose custom; and 3) because I find the same elision-mark used in 
the old texts where it is utterly impossible that the total suppression of the e 
can have been meant. 


4M. A. Bayfield, A Study of Shakes peare’s Versification (Cambridge, 1920), p. 300. 
16 B. Van Dam and C. Stoffel, Chapters in English Printing, etc., p. 77. 
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Thus are stated the two opposing views. We shall find that the Lutenists 
support the view of Professor Masson. 
Jespersen says that in Chaucer 


A final e was soon lost before a word beginning with a vowel . . . in the, e.g. 
th’array, th’angel, th’engyn (Ch), (Orm.). The elision of the was very frequent 
in early ModE; it occurs constantly in Hart’s phonetically written prose texts 
(v. his Pron. pp. 112, 122) and is shown in any page of Elizabethan poetry, where 
it is more frequently indicated in the original editions than in the most modern 
ones. 


Viétor gives as examples of synalaephe in ME and early ModE thage for 
the age, tavenge for to avenge."*? Moore says of Chaucer“ that ‘Final ¢ is 
usually elided when the following word begins with a vowel or a weak 
kh...” Campian in his Observations, pp. 256 f., says: “The synalaephes 
or elisions in our tongue are either necessary to avoid the hollowness or 
gaping in our verse as ¢o and the, t’enchant, th’enchanter, or may be used 
for pleasure, as for let us to say let’s ...’’ Note here that both illustra- 
tions show apocopation or ‘synalaephe’ before an unaccented syllable. 
Puttenham™® calls it “Your swallowing or eating up one letter by 
another...” Bridges defines elision: ‘In Greek, when a word ended 
with a naked vowel, then, if the following word began with a vowel, the 
naked terminal vowel was cut out; it was neither spoken nor written; and 
this was true elision.” 

On the face of it, genuine elision (actual omission of the vowel) is in- 
tended by all these writers, except Professor Masson, and is illustrated 
by them. But it should be remembered that the last three are talking 
about quantitative verse in Greek poetry and in imitations of it, and not 
about English accentual verse. 

Gummere™ defines elision in Chaucer as differing from what he calls 
slurring, in that “a final vowel is silent before the vowel which begins the 
following word.” As an illustration he gives, ‘““Thestaat, tharray, the 
nombre, and eek the cause.” The first two words are, he says, elided; 
the ¢ in nombre is slurred. He defines slurring as “‘a term used by writers 
on meter to denote the rapid pronunciation of certain light syllables and 
. .. commonly applied whenever we have two light syllables to one stress- 
syllable.” 

Examples from literature later than Chaucer seem to confirm the idea 


166 Q. Jespersen, Modern English Grammar, 6.13. 

187 W. Vietor, A Shakespeare Phonology, p. 110. 

188 S. Moore, Historical Outlines, p. 111, par. 94. 

169 G. Puttenham, The Art of English Poesie (Westminster, 1895), p. 174. 
1 R. Bridges, Milton’s Prosody (Oxford, 1921), p. 10. 

11 F. B. Gummere, A Handbook of Poetics (Boston, 1913), pp. 189 f. 
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of actual elision. Wyld quotes from Henry Machyn’s Diary “thuder’’ 
for the other in two examples. Throughout the sixteenth century #h’ is 
written in combination with a noun that begins with a vowel, etc. 
thinformation and thother, etc. 

Campian’s statement, quoted above, sounds as if he meant literal 
elision, though Viétor considers it as made “evidently under the spell of 
classical rules.’ That he intended elision elsewhere than in imitation 
of classical meters is certainly not borne out by his practice in his songs 
for the lute. Nor is genuine elision to be found uniformly in the other 
Lutenists. He states (v. ante) that elision is “necessary to avoid the 
hollowness and gaping in our verse.” This means, if it has any meaning, 
that the should never occur before a vowel without elision. Yet in his 
songs, out of twenty instances in which the occurs before a vowel sound, | 
eleven show no contraction. In the books of Jones, ten out of eleven are | 
uncontracted. In all the other books, thirty-four out of forty-six are not 
contracted. This disposes definitely of any “necessity’’ for elision of the 
sort which occurs as a regular feature of Chaucer or of modern French 
verse, for example. A group of these uncontracted instances follows: the 
air, Rosseter, Songes from Rosseter’s Booke of Ayres, 11, i, 4: 


oan. msm ah ae 6 





een 




















the abject, Pilkington, First Booke, m1, iii, 1: Love scorn the / ab - ject / earth; 
the enemy, Dowland, Fourth Booke, rx, i, 1: So, / night - ly / cares, the / en - 
e - my / to / rest; the amorous, Attey, First Booke,1, i, 1: On a / time / - the / 
am - or - ous / Sil - vy; the outside, Jones, Fifth Booke, xvu1, i, 5: While to my / 
mind the / out - side / stood; the osiers, Campian, Second Booke, xvii, ii, 3: 
Tell the o - siers / of the Thames; the old, Campian, Second Booke, vu, iii, 4: 
Let the old / loves with / mine com - pare. 


a De ae Te 


In Campian seven instances are definitely contracted and two more 
are doubtful, owing to the fact that there are two quavers to the ap- 
parently contracted group. In one, the outward, however, Fourth Booke, 

xv, i, 5, because the accent is on the out-, to give the to one note and out 
to the second would falsify the accent. 
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1 H.C. Wyld, History of Colloquial English, p. 146. 
16 W. Viator, A Shakespeare Phonology, p. 115. 
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-Ward has a full crotchet, and I have already shown in the introduction 
to this paper that the longer of two successive notes receives the stress. In 
the second example, th’attempts, Second Booke, v1, iii, 2, this argument 
does not apply, since the attempts would be just as true to accent as 
th’ attempts. 
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I shall return to this illustration later. 

Of indisputably contracted instances, four have the accent on the next 
syllable after the one affected by the contraction, which receives the 
shorter time in the music: th’unmoved, First Booke, x1x, ii, 6. 
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and th’unhappy, Second Booke, 1x, i, 6, in which th’un- likewise has a 
crotchet and -hap- a dotted crotchet. Three show the accent on the syl- 
lable affected by the contraction. One is th’Ocean, Third Booke, xx, ii, 4: 
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The monosyllable th’hour, Third Booke, u1, ii, 5, also belongs to this group- 
There is therefore in Campian no difference in treatment between the 
monosyllable or accented syllable on the one hand, and the unaccented 
syllable on the other. Of the eleven uncontracted instances, five have 
accent on the syllable affected and three are monosyllables. Only three 
are accented on a later syllable. It appears, then, that to Campian it was 
possible to contract before either an accented or an unaccented syllable, 
but that it was more natural to do so before the unaccented. It will be 
recalled that in Jones there is but one contraction in his five books, and 
that is before an unaccented syllable. 

In the books other than those of Jones and Campian no instance of un- 
contracted the occurs before an unaccented syllable, but there are six 
each of contractions before accented and unaccented syllables. 

Jespersen says: “It is curious that Milton elided the chiefly before 
stressed vowels and Pope chiefly before unstressed vowels (Abbott, 
Concordance to Pope, xtv); the reason lies perhaps in the growing tendency 


14 ©. Jespersen, Modern English Grammar, 6.13. 
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to a full pronunciation of the before a vowel in natural prose, though 
. E 1765 recognizes th’omnipotent as less stiff than thyomnipotent used by 
some (thy =[3j]).” We have already indicated that this tendency was 
present even in verse and even before 1622, the date of the last Lutenist 
book for which we have published music. 

The argument of Wyld throughout his book is based on the assumption 
that spelling indicates pronunciation, that if a person writes th’ancestor 
he says thancestor. If that were true, all these examples would prove that 
that is exactly what happens. Yet, today, in rapid speech, if one says 
thyomni potent, the y is so quickly slurred over as to be absent to a careless 
ear. And any teacher of English can remember students who pronounce 
a word correctly enough, yet in spelling leave out essential letters or even 
a whole syllable. Moreover, it is not impossible to pronounce two vowels 
upon a single note of music, as we have already seen in the glory of from 
the Messiah. Several Italian poems were included among those in the 
Lutenist airs, and here, while every vowel must be pronounced, each one 
does not receive a separate note of music. Words of this kind are: mio, 
Dowland, Fourth Booke, x1, i, 2; ghiaccio and pieid, Jones, Fourth Booke, 
Xx, 2: 

















Rem-pe-te il ghiac- cio che pie- 


ch’io, pianto, and puoi, Jones, Fourth Booke, xx1; Ch’io / sen - to // il 
pian - to // co - me puoi / tan - to in / me. Genuine elision occurs in 
s’amor in this poem. Is there any reason why these composers should have 
hesitated to treat two light vowels, like the attempts, the attires, in the 
same way? Moreover, this would be more in keeping with the overwhelm- 
ing number of instances in which the before a vowel is given its full syl- 
labic value. 


To 


It will have been observed that writers on language treat ¢o before a 
vowel as if it were exactly like the. Jespersen™ groups both under the 
liability to disappearance of “the first of two different vowels coming 
together.” In 9.89 he says however that the “reduction of /u/ or /o/ be- 
fore a vowel is monosyllabic /w/ is rarer than that of /i/ to /j/.” In 9.82 
he speaks of evidence that by 1765 “some pronounce twobey instead of 
tobey.”” It would therefore be assumed that whatever may be true of the 
before vowels would also apply to to, except that 4o might be expected 
to retain its full syllabic value more frequently. 


16 Q. Jespersen, Modern English Grammar, 9.82. 
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In the Lutenists there are eighty-six instances of fo before a vowel or 
mute kh. Of these thirty-eight are before verbs. Of them only five are con- 
tracted, all before unaccented syllables. Of those contracted, sixteen are 
before unaccented syllables and seventeen before accented syllables or 
monosyllables: to enjoy, Campian, Songes from Rosseter’s Booke of Ayres, 


XVI, ii, 3: 
= 


to extort, Corkine, First Booke, v, 4; Do you think thus / to ex - tort re - / morse; 
to end, Dowland, Fourth Booke, vu, ii, 4: Drowned in / sor - row to en /d me 
(where the last bar line divides the monosyllable, as indicated) ; to allure, Cam- 
pian, Songes from Rosseter’s Booke of Ayres, xt, ii, 1: Yet love me / not nor seek 
thou to al - / lure; to overgrow, Danyel, Songes to the Lute, mm, 9: High-reach - 
ing / power, that seems to 0 - ver - grow; t’adorn, Campian, Fourth Booke, 11, i, 5: 
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advance, Campian, Fourth Booke, vm, ii, 1: Than / Pan with his rude / pipe 
be - gan the / coun - try wealth t’ad - / vance; to abuse, Campian, First Booke, 
XIX, ii, 4: Her - / self un - grate - ful / to ab - use; to aid, Campian, First Booke, 
xv, v, 4: To aid the good or / plague the ill. 


Before articles, adjectives, nouns, and pronouns, only one out of forty- 
three is contracted in any condition: ?’her, Campian, Songes from Rosse- 
ter’s Booke of Ayres, vim, ii, 3: 
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This same combination is uncontracted: to her, Campian, ibid. v1, i, 1: 
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as also fo a, Dowland, Second Booke, 11, 2: To a woe - ful, / woe - ful 
wretch - ed wight; and éo all, Cavendish, Ayres, x, ii, 4: To / all man’s 
thoughts breeds / still a strange con - fu - sion, in which ¢o appears before 
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an accented monosyllable. It is evident that contraction occurs similarly 
in the and to before vowels, though much less frequently in to. 

Is it not possible, in view of the frequency of noncontraction and of the 
possibility of pronouncing more than one vowel to a note, a possibility well 
known to the Lutenists, that Mr. Bayfield’s contention,™ that an apos- 
trophe indicated two light syllables forming one up beat, is the correct 
view, rather than the stricter construction of Van Dam and Stoffel'*’ and 
of Wyld? The probability is increased, it seems to me, by the fact that 
Italian influence was prevalent in England at this time elsewhere than 
in these songs. Of the Lutenists, Ferrabosco was the son of an Italian 
emigrant, and Cooper spent many years in Italy and italianized his name 
to Coprario. 

In a paper where the evidence is so detailed and complex an adequate 
summary is difficult. However, the chief points may be stated as follows. 
The examination of the songs of the Lutenist School shows that neither 
spelling nor a strict count of syllables is a reliable indication of pro- 
nunciation. Spoken language is more fluid, less mechanical than is as- 
sumed by students of the printed word or rigorous metrical theorists. 
Each section carries its own evidence and points out its significance, but 
the principal conclusions are: 

(1) The endings -tion, -ssion, -sion, -shion, were already pronounced [Sen], as 
today, except for an occasional rime. The endings -eous and -ious were also mono- 
syllabic, but, contrary to Van Dam and Stoffel, were pronounced [jas] rather 
than [as]. The endings -ience, -ient, -ial, -ia, -ual, -ua, had their MnE pronun- 
ciation. And Van Dam and Stoffel were probably incorrect in giving [>:dens] 
rather than [9:djans] as the dissyllabic pronunciation of audience. 

(2) The Lutenists use both doublets: ever—e’er, over—o’er, never—ne’er, and 
the contracted form is never used merely to avoid an extra-metrical syllable. 
Likewise the doublets: broke—broken, oft—often, and ta’en—taken, occur in these 
poems, and the uncontracted form is invariably set to two notes of music, but 
the second syllable is frequently extra-metrical. There is thus no necessity to 
read gi’n for given or bar’n for barren, as Van Dam and Stoffel do. 

(3) In case of the doublets: spirit and sprite, the evidence for the use of spirit 
as an apparent monosyllable contradicts Jespersen’s statement that syncope ot 
/e, i/ does not occur after r. It also occurs in fair’st, hear’st, and others. Thus 
there is possibly a glide rather than syncope in all these instances. 

(4) The Lutenists discriminated broadly between the verb and the superlative 
in treatment of the ending -est. This ending is usually syncopated in the verb and 
unsyncopated in the superlative. In Campian this distinction is without excep- 
tion. On the other hand, syncope of the -e#h is not so frequent as Jespersen 
believes. 


1M. A. Bayfield, Shakespeare's Versification, p. 300. 
17 B. Van Dam and C. Stoffel, Chapters in English Printing, etc., pp. 89-94. 
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(5) Apparently there was still a stronger feeling for vowel quality in un- 
accented syllables than there is today, for, while e is generally syncopated before 
r or min such words as every, heavenly, etc., the other vowels in similar situations 
are much less frequently syncopated. 

(6) The evidence from the Lutenists is that y before a vowel in such combina- 
tions as dallying, marrying, many a, glory of, was pronounced [j} rather than 
omitted, as many writers and some spellings would seem to indicate. Likewise 
to and the before vowels, even when apostrophe occurs, probably never lost the 
vowel entirely, but were pronounced [tw] and [3j]. 

(7) Colloquial contractions like I’ll, that’s, let’s are frequent, but I’m never 
occurs, nor do such frequent modern forms as isn’t and can’t. 


A broad general conclusion to be reached is that pronunciation at this 
period was even more modern than has been supposed, since all of the 
above pronunciations are current today. 

EvELYN H. SCHOLL 


Michigan State College 
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XXVI 


COMMENT DESCARTES COMBATTIT GASSENDI 


N a voulu voir dans le “cartésianisme dynamique” de la fin du 

XVII* siécle un mélange de méthode cartésienne et d’empirisme 
positiviste. Cette idée, que nous avons récemment critiquée,' méconnait 
Yopposition radicale qui sépare le rationalisme cartésien de la pensée 
empiriste. Il est intéressant, 4 ce propos, de remarquer que Descartes, 
lui, ne s’y est pas trompé; et son attitude envers Gassendi, ainsi d’ail- 
leurs qu’envers Hobbes, nous le montre bien. Nous nous proposons dans 
cette étude d’examiner, d’un point de vue psychologique, les relations 
de Descartes avec Gassendi, et, sous l’opposition des doctrines, celle 
des tempéraments. Car il y a une histoire bien humaine derriére le célébre 
dialogue: “‘O Esprit!—O Chair!” 

Sur une premiére rencontre entre nos deux philosophes, antérieure a 
1630, nous n’avons d’autre renseignement qu’une affirmation de Bouge- 
rel.? Si cette rencontre a eu lieu, on peut supposer que ce fut en 1628; mais 
nous en sommes réduits la-dessus 4 des conjectures. 

En mai 1629, au cours d’un voyage que Gassendi faisait avec Luillier 
dans les Pays-Bas, il recut de son ami Peiresc la description des parhélies 
apercues 4 Rome en mars de cette méme année; cette description avait 
été envoyée a Peiresc par le cardinal Barberini. Lorsque Gassendi vint a 
Amsterdam, il y fit la connaissance du docteur Wassenaer et de Reneri; il 
leur parla tout naturellement du phénoméne observé 4 Rome et leur 
montra le document envoyé par Peiresc. “Quand je luy (& Wassenaer) 
eus fait voir les parhelies que vous m’aviez envoyez, il en feit (sic) faire 
une copie pour |’inserer dans son histoire du semestre passé; . . . Le sieur 
Gheritsen, qui le doit tailler, voulust que je luy tragasse un petit discours 
des causes de ce phaenomene pour !’adjouster 4 la description envoyée de 
Rome, je ne luy peu barbouiller que la mesme chose que je me souvenois 
de vous avoir escrite. Je compris qu’il la vouloit aussi imprimer en fueille 
volante. ...”* L’explication de Gassendi, donnée d’abord oralement le 
jour méme de son départ d’Amsterdam, le 10 juillet, ne fut “barbouillée” 
que le 14 juillet, en méme temps que la lettre d’envoi 4 Reneri; ce dernier 
s’était chargé du soin de la publication.‘ 

Reneri n’attendit pas que l’impression fit achevée pour s’en aller a 
Leyde, ow il se fit inscrire comme étudiant 4 |’Université le 13 octobre 


1 “Du Cartésianisme a la philosophie des Lumiéres.” R.R., Xxxiv. 

2 J. Bougerel, Vie de Gassendi (1737), pp. 95-96. 

3 Gassendi 4 Peiresc, 21 juillet 1629, in: Lettres de Peiresc, 6d. Tamizey de Larroque, 
tv, 201. 

* 0.G. [i.e. Opera Gassendi] (Florence, 1727), m1, 591. 
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1629.5 Gassendi recut les premiers exemplaires vers le 11 décembre 1629,° 
et Reneri lui écrivit seulement en date du 6 janvier 1630 pour s’excuser 
d’avoir confié 4 un ami le soin de veiller 4 la publication de la brochure.’ 
C’était s’y prendre un peu tard. Gassendi d’ailleurs était trés mécontent 
du titre prétentieux qui avait été choisi, ainsi que des fautes d’impression 
qui s’étaient glissées dans le texte. Voici en quels termes jil s’exprime 
dans sa lettre 4 Peiresc du décembre, déja mentionnée: ‘“Aujourd’huy 
j’ay voulu joindre ce mot 4 |’imprimé que je vous envoye . . . On m’en a 
envoyé quatre copies par le dernier ordinaire de Hollande . . . Ces mes- 
sieurs qui ]’ont fait imprimer y ont appliqué le tiltre et m’ont qualifié 
comme ils ont voulu. J’en serois vrayment bien honteux s’il ne paroissoit 
que la chose n’a point esté faite de mon consentement.’’’ Plus tard, lors- 
que Gassendi eut décidé de faire réimprimer |’opuscule 4 Paris, sa critique 
de l’édition hollandaise devint, comme nous le verrons, encore plus 
sévére. Mais malgré son amertume, il répondit trés aimablement 4 la 
lettre de Reneri du 6 janvier 1630, l’assurant que les imperfections de 
Vexécution étaient sans aucune importance.® 

Peiresc fut encore plus mécontent de cette édition hollandaise que 
Gassendi et son compagnon de voyage Luillier; et bientét il fut décidé que 
le petit livre serait réimprimé 4 Paris. Dans sa lettre du 21 juillet 1630 a 
Peiresc, Gassendi nous donne des renseignements trés détaillés sur cette 
réédition.” 


5G. Cohen, Ecrivains Francais en Hollande dans la premiére moilié du XVII* siécle, 
p. 345. 

® Lettre A Peiresc du 11 décembre 1629, in: Letires de Peiresc, tv, 236. 

70.G., vi, 365. 

8 Voici le titre de la brochure: Phaenomenon rarum et illustre Romae observatum XX. 
Martii anno 1629. Subjuncta est causarum explicatio brevis clarissimi philosophi ac mathe- 
matici D. Petri Gassendi. Amstelodami, apud Hesselum Gerardi. (une feuille in-4°, s.d.). 

* O.G., v1, 26, lettre a Reneri du 8 février 1630: “‘res mullius momenti est.” 

10 Letires de Peiresc, 1v, 241-243: “. . . C’est pour le fait du phoenoméne qu’il vous avoit 
pleu m’envoyer. Je vous advoiie que cest imprimé fust fagotté de la plus Batavoise facon 
qu’on scauroit imaginer. Quand je vous en envoyay l’exemplaire je n’osay point vous 
escrire le particulier} mescontentement que j’en avois receu. Je voyois bien que c’estoit 
chose faite et que si vous en deviez estre fasché vous mesme mon mal ne gueriroit pas le 
vostre. La seule chose qui me consoloit c’estoit que vous recognoistriez assez que «i bien 
il y avoit eu de ma faute au moins le tout n’auroit point esté de mon fait. Maintenant que 
je vois le desplaizir que vous en avez eu pour les consequences que vous en craignez je 
ne m’en excuse point. Je confesse ingenument d’avoir failly de m’estre randu trop com- 
municatif envers des gens qui en pouvoint abuser. Cella ne vous guerira pas et ne me 
rendra pas plus capable de meriter la continuation de voz bonnes graces, mais pour une 
chose desja passée je n’en scaurois estre en autres termes. Si vostre lettre m’eust été 
portée 4 mesme que vous !’eustes escrite 4 l’adventure je vous eusse peu donner sinon 
tout, 4 tout le moins une partie du contentement que vous deziriez. M’ayant esté randue 
si tard j’ay esté bien empesché de me resouldre @ ce que je devois faire. Car pour la Hol- 
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Dés le mois de septembre 1630, Gassendi put envoyer un exemplaire, 
de la nouvelle édition 4 Peiresc." Ainsi l’excellent homme, coupable 
d’avoir été “trop communicatif” en Hollande, fit de son mieux pour 
apaiser le “déplaisir” de son ami. I] est amusant de le voir faire Ja dis- 
tribution de ses exemplaires, certains de ses correspondants recevant 
Pédition défectueuse de Hollande, d’autres l’édition de Paris.” Reneri, 
qui méritait bien cette petite lecon, recut l’unique exemplaire de |’édition 
parisienne que Gassendi ait envoyé en Hollande, avec une explication 





lande ce qui pouvoit estre 4 distribuer le doit desja estre, et puis c’est 1A un pais auquel si 
on avoit eu vent qu’on dezirast la suppression de ceste piece, je me crains qu’on s’imaginast 
que co desir vinet de plus hent, et que celle peust donner sujet de le r'imprimer et y 
adjouster peut estre quelque chose de pis. Pour ceste ville j’ay advisé que nous la pour- 
rions bien faire r’imprimer en meilleure forme, mais j’ay aussy consideré que ce seroit 
peut estre maintenant bien tard, et ai doute si par adventure la chose estant desja suran- 
née, vous ne trouveriez point mieulx 4 propos qu’il ne s’en parlast plus pour tout. Ayant 
communiqué et vostre lettre et la peine en laquelle j’estois 4 Mr. Luillier mon camerade il a 
esté d’advis que nous feissions (sic) r’imprimer la piece icy. Son mouvement a esté que n’en 
faisant tirer que certain nombre de copies que nous pourrions toutes retenir par devers 
nous quand vous ne trouveriez point que la chose allast bien, la suppression nous en se- 
Toit aisée. J’ay trouvé qu’il avoit raison et que c’estoit 14 tout le mieulx que nous pouvions 
procurer veu l’estat de la chose pour vostre satisfaction. Cella a donc fait que j’ay un peu 
regratté ce sujet et luy ay donné presque toute une nouvelle forme. Elle est neantmoins 
telle que paroissant comme precedente au susdit imprimé, en cas que quelque copie dudit 
imprimé ait esté portée 4 Rome, il paroistra que ce n’aura esté que comme un extrait 
de ce qui aura esté imprimé icy. Je n’ay point trouvé a propos de l’addresser a Mr. le Cardi- 
nal Barberin tant parce que ce seigneur ne me cognoist point que parce que la piece ne le 
vaut pas, et puis la chose eust paru trop affectée ou pour vous ou pour moi, oultre ce que 
je n’eusse point sceu prendre de biais si advantageux pour vostre descharge en cas que 
quelque copie dudit imprimé fust desja tombée entre les mains de ce seigneur 14. De la 
fagon que je l’ay conceue c’est la plus grande partie, res gesta, car c’est une lettre ou pour 
le moins le sujet d’une lettre que j’escrivis en effet de Leyden 4 Amsterdam comme je 
voulois revénir, & un certain Renier qui m’avoit procuré la cognoissance du docteur 
Wassenaer et avoit esté cause que je luy avois communiqué ledit phenomene. Quand vous 
aurez veu ce que c’est vous m’ordonnerez ce que vous trouverez bon d’en faire. J’en ay 
desja donné le soin 4 Mr. Vitray qui d’abord qu’il a eu compris que c’estoit chose qui 
visoit 4 vostre contentement 3’en est chargé d’une extreme allegresse. Il a desja fait graver 
la planche a celluy qui grave les chartes de leur Bible, et s’attend de faire composer dez 
demain le discours. Je pense que nous vous en pourrons envoyer par |’ordinaire prochain 
une espreuve.. .” 

11 Cf. sa lettre du 8 octobre, Letires de Peiresc, tv, 245. Le titre de la nouvelle édition est 
Parhelia, sive Soles quatuor qui circa verum apparuerunt Romae, die XX mensis Martii anno 
1629, et de eisdem Petri Gassendi ad Henricum Renerium epistola.—Parisiis, excudebat A. 
Vitray, M.DC.XXX. (pp. 39, in-4"). 

12 Cf. lettres 4 Kepler et A Schickard du 27 aodt 1630, a Galilée du 30 aodt a Golius du 6, 
septembre, 4 Erycius Puteanus, Th. Fienus, Aub. Myraeus et C. Gevarcius du 10 sep- 
tembre 1630, au P. Scheiner du 13 janvier 1631; 0.G., v1, 31 B-38 A. 
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assez nette des raisons qui avaient rendu cette réimpression nécessaire.” 

Telle est l’histoire de ce petit ouvrage de Gassendi et de sa publication, 
d’abord en Hollande, puis & Paris. Nous y voyons un Gassendi confiant 
et complaisant jusqu’a |’imprudence, et prét a subir toutes sortes d’ennuis 
afin de ne vexer personne. Voyons maintenant comment Descartes fut 
mélé & l’affaire. 

En 1629, lorsque Reneri se chargea de faire imprimer |’opuscule de 
Gassendi 4 Amsterdam, il était déja en relations avec Descartes, et il ne 
manqua pas de lui communiquer |’observation faite 4 Rome.” C’est a 
cette occasion que Descartes résolut pour la premiére fois, malgré ses 
préjugés contre les faiseurs de livres, de confier ses propres théories au 
public.” On sait assez quelles circonstances |’amenérent 4 remettre a 
plus tard la publication de ses idées. Lorsqu’en 1637 parut le Discours de 
la Méthode, suivi de la Géométrie, de la Dioptrique et des M étéores, les 
parhélies n’avaient pas été oubliées. En effet, dans les M étéores, le “Dis- 
cours dernier’’ est intitulé: “De l’apparition de plusieurs soleils.”"* Mais 
Gassendi, qui ne manquait pas une occasion de faire plaisir 4 ses amis 
en les citant élogieusement, fut fort surpris et peiné de voir que Descartes 
ne mentionnait méme pas sa brochure de 1629. Et il ne l’oublia pas. 

Le 9 février 1641, au nom de Descartes, Mersenne demanda a Gas- 
sendi de bien vouloir formuler ses objections aux Meditationes que 
Descartes se proposait de publier. Et Gassendi de répondre qu’ il ne voyait 
pas en quoi ses objections pouvaient intéresser un homme qui avait 
délibérément ignoré son explication des parhélies, ainsi d’ailleurs que 
celle de son ami Schickard.!” A quoi Descartes, le 21 avril 1641, répondit 
les gentillesses suivantes: “ . . . je vous assure qu’il n’y a pas un seul mot 


18 0.G., v1, 33, lettre du 6 septembre 1630: “Accipies ecce cum his litteris exemplum 
meae ad te illius circa Parhelia epistolae in hac civitate excusae. Siquidem cum neque 
prostarent, quae requirebantur excerpti illius Amsterodamensis, exemplaria, neque ex- 
cerptum ea forma esset, quae mihi satisfaceret, passus sum eam, quam heic (sic) agrosces 
epistolam typis mandari. Cogitaram exemplum nullum in Hollandiam mittere, ne id 
cognoscens Typographus ille Amsterodamensis tibi succenseret; at pervidi tandem tua 
interesse, ut qualiscumque res foret, tuas in manus perveniret. Itaque ad te unum mitto; 
si nihil obstare judices, quominus res evulgetur, exempla alia pro amicis mittam.” (Les 
italiques ne sont pas dans le texte.) 

14 Cf. G. Cohen, of. cit., pp. 448-450; et O.D. fie. Euvres de Descartes, édition Adam- 
Tannery], 1, 29, éclaircissement.—M. Cohen suppose méme, p. 453, que Descartes fut 
Pami docte et fidéle auquel Reneri laissa le soin de la publication du Phaenomenon de 
Gassendi, en 1629. Aucun fait ne confirme cette hypothése. 

1% Lettre 4 Mersenne du 8 octobre 1629, O.D., 1, 29: “. . . car i’ay resolu de l’exposer 
en public...” 

16 O.D., v1; le phénoméne de Rome est traité pp. 361-362. 

17 Cf. Bougerel, op. cit., p. 191. 
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de raissonnement en son livret (celui de Schickard), que j’ai ici, qui fat a 
mon usage, non plus que dans la lettre latine que Monsieur Gassendi a 
écrite 4 Monsieur Reneri sur ce méme Phénoméne; car je juge que c’est 
lui qui vous a fait ce discours. Mais il a tort, s’il s’offense de ce que j’ai 
taché d’écrire la vérité d’une chose dont il avait auparavant écrit des 
chiméres; ou s’il a cru que je le devais citer en ce lieu-la, ot je n’ai pas eu 
de lui une seule chose, sinon que c’est de ses mains que |’observation du 
Phénoméne de Rome, qui est 4 la fin de mes Météores, est venue 4 Mon- 
sieur Reneri, et de la 4 moi, comme par les mains des messagers, et sans 
qu’il y ait rien contribué. Et j’aurais cru lui faire plus de tort, si j’avais 
averti les lecteurs qu’il a écrit de ce Phénoméne, que je n’ai fait de m’en 
thee ™ 

Malgré tout, Mersenne sut obtenir les objections de Gassendi, qui les 
adressa & Descartes, avec une lettre fort aimable datée du 15 mai 1641; 
Mersenne transmit le manuscrit 4 Descartes le 18 ou le 19 mai.” 

Descartes était si satisfait de ces réponses aux objections de Gassendi 
qu’il voulut les faire imprimer avant que Gassendi les efit vues, de 
peur que ce dernier, se voyant confondu, ne s’opposat a la publication. 
C’est ce qu’il explique 4 Mersenne dans sa Jettre du 23 juin 1641: “.. . ie 
vous prie de faire imprimer, s’il est possible, lesdites obiections, auant 
que l’autheur voye la response que i’y ay faite; car, entre nous, ie trouue 
qu’elles contiennent si peu de raison, que i’apprehende qu’il ne veuille 
pas permetre qu’elles soyent imprimées, lorsqu’il aura vii ma response; 
et moy, ie le desire entierement, car, outre que ie serois marry que le 
tems que i’ay pris a les faire fust perdu, ie ne doute point que ceux qui 
ont creu que ie n’y pourrois respondre, ne pensassent que ce seroit moy 
qui n’aurois pas voulu qu’elles fussent imprimées, a cause que ie n’aurois 
pti y satisfaire. Ie seray bien ayse aussy que son nom y soit en teste, 
ainsy qu’il l’a mis. [Voici le titre original des Objections de Gassendi: 
Objectiones quintae Petri Gassendi, Diniensis Ecclesiae Praepositi et acu- 
tissimi Philosophi.] Il est vray que, pour ce dernier, s’il ne le veut pas 
permetre, il a droit de l’empescher, a cause que les autres n’ont point 
mis leurs noms; mais il ne peut pas empescher qu’elles ne soyent im- 
primées. Et ie vous prie aussy de donner au libraire la mesme copie que 
i’ay veué, pour estre imprimée, affin qu’il n’y ait rien de changé.’”” 

Nul doute que Mersenne ait suivi les directives de Descartes, et les 
Meditationes parurent chez M. Soly la méme année (achevé d’imprimer 
du 28 aofit 1641) sans que Gassendi ait eu connaissance des réponses que 
Descartes lui avait réservées. 

Ce procédé froissa Gassendi encore plus que la prétérition de ses Parhé- 


18 0.D., 111, 362-363; nous avons modernisé l’orthographe. 
19 O.D., vit, 346. 2% 0.D., m1, 365, 3°. 


1 0.D., 111, 384 et 388-389. 
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lies en 1637. Cependant, il ne répliqua pas directement; il composa une 
série d’Instantiae contre les réponses de Descartes, mais sans intention 
de les publier; elles furent terminées le 15 mars 1642, et pendant environ 
un an Gassendi les laissa circuler parmi ses amis. 

Descartes 4 son tour fut vexé. Il avait espéré que la logique invincible 
de ses Meditationes assurerait 4 sa philosophie un triomphe total et défi- 
nitif, et ne pouvait pas supporter cette forme sournoise d’opposition que 
Gassendi lui faisait. L’animosité de Descartes fut exploitée par Sorbiére, 
qui semble avoir tout fait pour provoquer Ja polémique ouverte entre 
les deux philosophes. II fit une visite 4 Descartes, probablement en 1642, 
au cours de laquelle Descartes, parlant des Imstantiae de Gassendi, lui 
avrait dit: “Qu’il ne les cache point, ou qu’il ne les fasse pas courir a 
Paris seulement, entre Jes mains de mes adversaires, mais qu’il les laisse 
paraitre en public et je verrai si elles sont dignes que j’y réponde.’™ 

Entre temps, la deuxiéme édition des Meditationes paraissait 4 Amster- 
dam, en mai 1642; elle contenait, parmi d’autres additions, une lettre de 
Descartes au P. Dinet, dans Jaquelle se trouve cette allusion a |’adresse 
de Gassendi: “ . . . occulte tamen de ipsis maledixerunt: idque aliqui tanto 
cum studio, ut integros ea de re libros conscripserint, non quidem in lucem 
emittendos, sed, quod multo pejus existimo, privatim coram credulis lecti- 
tandos . . . Nunc autem ego hos omnes rogo et hortor, ut scripta ista in lucem 
edant. Docuit me enim experientia melius hoc fore, quam si ea, ut prius 
rogaram, ad me mittant...”™ 

Sorbiére avait demandé 4 Gassendi le manuscrit des Instantiae dés le 
8 juin 1642,* et Gassendi le lui envoya enfin le 9 juin 1643,% avec une 
lettre que Sorbiére fit imprimer en caractéres magnifiques en téte de 
Youvrage.” Ce dernier parut en 1644 sous le titre: Petri Gassendi Dis- 
quisitio Metaphysica. Seu Dubitationes et Instantiae: adversus Renati 
Cartesii Metaphysicam et Responsa.?" 


2S. Sorbiére, Letires et Discours . ... (1660), in-4°, pp. 684-685, cité dans O.D., m, 
351; G. Sortais, La Philosophie Moderne depuis Bacon jusqu’d Leibniz, 1, 12; et G. Cohen, 
op. cit., pp. 530 et 581-582. 

2 0.D., v1, 600, lignes 9-20. * 0.D., tv, 61 et G. Sortais, op. cit., p. 53. 

% 0.G., v1, 144. %® Disquisitio . .., pp. *2-*3>. 

7 Chez J. Blaeu, pp. xiv+319; in-4°. Les détails de la publication ne sont pas trés clairs. 
Dans sa lettre 4 Gassendi du 18 avril 1644 (0.G., v1, 431-432), Sorbiére ne mentionne pas 
la Disquisitio, et Gassendi ne recut le premier exemplaire que le 2 mai 1644 (lettre a Sor- 
biére, O.G., v1, 166); pourtant A. Heereboord la mentionne dés le 25 février 1644 dans une 
lettre 4 Gassendi. (cf. aussi G. Sortais, op. cit., p. 12). De méme que la date de la parution, 
Vavertissement Typographus candido et erudito lectori souléve quelque problémes; c’est 
une petite préface de la main de Sorbiére, dans laquelle pourtant il s’abstient—(contre 
son habitude: v. la lettre que Mersenne lui écrivit 4 ce sujet le 5 novembre 1646, citée 
par G. Sortais, op. cit., pp. 204-205)—de dire trop de mal de Descartes, cet homme “lauda- 
bilis insaniae’” (comme il le qualifie dans sa lettre 4 Gassendi du 23 décembre 1643, 0.G., v1, 
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L’on s’attendit immédiatement 4 une réplique de Descartes. Ce dernier 
semble méme avoir encouragé cette attente.** Mais cette réplique, qui 
devait convaincre méme un enfant de neuf ans, ne se trouva pas dans les 
Principia Philosophiae, qui parurent en 1644 (achevé d’imprimer du 
10 juillet). La vérité, c’est que Descartes eut pour les Imstantiae un 
profond mépris philosophique, et il était froissé de ce qu’on efit seulement 
osé les lui adresser; le silence seul lui parut une réponse convenable—ce 
méme silence qu’il avait jadis opposé au Phaenomenon de 1629, et a 
Hobbes en 1641.7* Il semble qu’aux yeux du rationaliste, l’empirisme est 
d’une insuffisance si grossiére qu’il ne mérite pas d’étre pris en considéra- 
tion par un philosophe qui se respecte. 

Descartes avait communiqué & Sorbiére sa décision de ne pas répondre, 
et Sorbiére avait transmis cette nouvelle 4 Gassendi." Mais Descartes 
fit un pas de plus, et décida d’éliminer tout a fait les objections de Gas- 
sendi des éditions ultérieures des Meditationes. Justement, Clerselier 
en préparait la traduction francaise. Voici ce que nous apprenons a 
ce sujet dans une lettre de Rivet 4 Mersenne: “. . . Je suis avec vous 
que Mons. Gassend est un vaillant combatant, et je trouve son apologie 
claire et bien suivie. Cependant j’apprens que Mons. des Cartes en 
faict un grand mespris et dit que, pour toute response, en faisant im- 


426 B). C’est du moins ce qu’il déclare 4 Gassendi; pourtant Bougerel (0p. cit., p. 465) 
affirme qu’il y a dans la Disquisitio un “Avis du Libraire” injurieux pour Descartes; nous 
Vavons cherché en vain dans l’exemplaire de la Widener Library dont nous nous sommes 
servi (Phil. 2520.182). Gassendi avait d’ailleurs protesté énergiquement (lettre 4 Sorbiére 
du 30 janvier 1644, 0.G., v1, 159) contre les éloges excessifs que, dans cet “Avis,” l’éditeur 
lui adressait. Il est possible qu’un tel Avis, élogieux pour Gassendi et injurieux pour Des- 
cartes, ait figuré dans un tirage du livre et ait été supprimé dans un autre.—Il en est de 
méme du texte des Meditationes de Descartes: 'exemplaire de la Widener Library ne le 
contient pas, mais le remplace par un sommaire des Meditationes, annoncé au verso du 
titre et placé pp. 34-36; pourtant Gassendi a bien voulu que le texte fit ajouté sur six 
feuilles (v. sa lettre du 30 janvier 1644); l’existence de celles-ci est d’ailleurs attestée par 
O.D., va, Avertissement, pp. vii-viii—II est donc possible que Sorbiére ait fait faire deux 
tirages différents de la Disquisitio: un premier avec ]’Avis au lecteur et le texte des Medi- 
tationes, et un autre sans ces piéces. De la part de Sorbiére, ceci ne serait pas surprenant: 
on peut voir p. ex. l’histoire de son édition du De Cive de Hobbes racontée par A. Morize 
(Revue Germanique, 1908, pp. 195-204) et par G. Sortais, op. cit., 217-221. Sorbiére d’ail- 
leurs se garde bien de faire la lumiére sur cette question (cf. sa Préface aux 0.G., 1, Praefatio 
p. xvi; sa lettre 4 P. Petit dans Lettres et Discours . . . de 1660 citée dans O.D., tv, 58-59 
et G. Sortais, op. cit., p. 12). 

%8 Cf. la lettre de Bornius 4 Gassendi du 20 septembre 1644, 0.G., v1, 442 A. 

29 Lettre 4 Mersenne du 4 mars 1641 sur Hobbes: “‘J’aurois honte d’employer du tems a 
poursuivre le reste de ses fautes . . . je ne croy pas devoir jamais plus respondre a ce que 
vous pourriez m’envoyer de cet homme, que je pense devoir mespriser a |’extreme.” Cf. 
G. Sortais, op. cit., p. 309. 

3° Cf. aussi Descartes 4 Mersenne, 23 juin 1643, O.D., 111, 388, ligne 11, et 22 juillet 1641 
(?), tbid., p. 416, lignes 10-20. 31 Lettre du 10 mai 1644, 0.G., vi, 432 B. 
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primer ses Méditations il en ostera tout ce qui est de Mons. Gassend 
et mettra au tittre, rejectis objectionibus inutilibus. J’estimay qu’il le 
devoit traicter plus respectueusement.””* 

Le Méditations parurent en francais en janvier 1647;* en examinant 
Vouvrage de prés, l’on s’apergoit que Descartes n’est pas resté entiére- 
ment fidéle 4 sa résolution de supprimer les objections de Gassendi. Voici 
en effet ce que nous y trouvons: 

(1) A la suite des quatriémes Objections, a l’endroit od les cinquiémes, 
celles de Gassendi, devraient se trouver, il y a un “‘Avertissement” de 
Descartes; celui-ci explique qu’il a demandé au traducteur d’omettre les 
cinquiémes Objections, vu qu’elles avaient été publiées 4 part par leur 
auteur et étaient ainsi devenues un ouvrage séparé. 

(2) Aprés les Réponses aux sixiémes Objections |’on trouve un “‘Aver- 
tissement du Traducteur’”’ (i.e. de Clerselier), dans lequel il explique que, 
malgré la demande de Descartes, il a aussi traduit les Objections de 
Gassendi, et qu’il les a ajoutées a la fin du livre—ce 4 quoi Descartes 
avait finalement consenti. 

(3) A la suite des Réponses de Descartes aux Objections de Gassendi 
figure une “‘Lettre de Monsieur Descartes 4 Monsieur C.L.R. [i.e. Clerse- 
lier], servant de réponse a un recueil des principales instances faites par 
Monsieur Gassendi contre les précédentes réponses.” Cette lettre est 
datée du 12 janvier 1646, et Bornius avait averti Gassendi qu’elle serait 
publiée par sa lettre du 9 juillet 1646. Gassendi a da sourire en voyant son 
adversaire incapable, 4 la longue, de garder son silence majestueux. 
Notons que cette réponse de Descartes n’est pas accompagnée du texte 
des Instantiae auxquelles elle donne la réplique. 

La bonne grace de Descartes éclate dés le début, lorsqu’il déclare que 
la Disquisitio était un livre bien trop gros pour qu’il le lat, de sorte que 
sa réponse n’est dirigée que contre un résumé que quelques amis ont bien 
voulu en faire pour lui. Il ajoute ensuite: “Je vous assure qu’il m’est in- 
différent d’étre estimé ou méprisé par ceux que de semblables raisons 
[i.e. celles de Gassendi] auraient pu persuader.’™ Et la lettre conclut en 
ces termes: “Voila, Monsieur, tout ce que je crois devoir répondre au gros 
livre d’Instances; car bien que je satisferais peut-étre davantage aux amis 
de l’auteur, si je réfutais toutes ses Instances |’une aprés |’autre, je crois 
que je ne satisferais pas tant aux miens, lesquels auraient sujet de me 
reprendre d’avoir employé du temps en une chose si peu nécessaire, et 
ainsi de rendre maitres de mon loisir tous ceux qui voudraient perdre le 
leur 4 me proposer des questions inutiles ...’® 

* Cité dans O.D., 410, et G. Cohen, of. cit., p. 582. * Cf. O.D., tv, 195. 


*4 O.D., 1x, premiére partie, lettre 4 Clerselier, p. 203. 
% L’“Avertissement” de Descartes, I’“Avertissement du Traducteur” ainsi que la 
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Les deux autres éditions des Méditations du XVII™* siécle, celle de 
1661, chez Henry Le Gras, et celle de 1673, chez Michel Bobin et Nicolas 
Le Gras, reproduisent ]’arrangement de celle de 1647. On peut donc dire 
qu’aprés 1642 les Objections de Gassendi n’ont jamais été publiées a leur 
place primitive entre les quatriémes et les sixiémes; et que trois fois avant 
la fin du siécle les réponses de Descartes aux Instantiae ont été imprimées 
sans étre accompagnées du texte de Gassendi. 

Les éditions latines des Meditationes suivent aussi l’exemple de 1647. 
Il y en eut une en 1650, in-4°, chez Elzevir, avant la mort de Descartes; 
elle reproduisait 4 la place des cinqui¢mes Objections une traduction 
latine de I’ ‘““Avertissement”’ de Descartes;* elle contenait aussi la “Lettre 
a Monsieur C.L.R.” en traduction latine, c’est-a-dire la réponse de 
Descartes aux Instantiae de Gassendi. Et, ici aussi, l’éditeur refusa de 
suivre les consignes de Descartes;*’ les cinquiémes Objections, avec les 
Réponses correspondantes, figurent en téte d’un Appendix daté de 1649 
et pourvu d’un titre et d’une pagination séparés. Ce méme appendice 
contient aussi les septiémes Objections du P. Bourdin et la lettre de 
Descartes au P. Dinet. C’est cet arrangement qui a prévalu dans toutes 
les autres éditions des Meditationes au XVII™ siécle: celles d’Elzevir de 
1654, 1663, 1670 et 1678; celles de Blaeu de 1685 et de 1698. 

Lorsqu’en 1644 parurent les Principia Philosophiae, sans les réponses 
attendues de Descartes 4 la Disguisitio, certains amis insistérent auprés 
de Gassendi pour qu’il réfute ce nouvel ouvrage comme il avait réfuté les 
Meditationes.* Mais ils se heurtérent chez Gassendi 4 un refus trés ferme. 
Sans doute |’expérience |’avait-elle convaincu qu’il était difficile de main- 
tenir une polémique avec Descartes sur le plan de l’urbanité; et Gassendi 
ne fit pas la critique des Principia. 

En 1648, lors -d’un voyage de Descartes 4 Paris, des amis communs 
réussirent 4 réconcilier officiellement Descartes et Gassendi, au cours 
d’un diner arrangé par l’abbé d’Estrées.* Il n’y eut pas d’autres contacts 
entre les deux hommes; Descartes mourut en 1650 et Gassendi, son ainé, 
lui survécut de cing ans. 





“Lettre de Monsieur Descartes 4 Monsieur C.L.R.” ont été reproduits tous trois dans 
O.D., tx, premiére partie, pp. 198-217. 

% “Cum audivi Ludovicum Elzevirium, industrium Typographum, Meditationes meas 
una cum aliis Objectionibus praelo suo iterum subjicere decrevisse, rogavi ipsum ut 
quintas Objectiones omitteret.” (O.D., vu, Avertissement, p. ix.) 

37 Cf. Typographus Lectori, O.D., vii, Avertissement, p. x. 

38 Lettres de Sorbiére du 18 avril, de Bornius du 20 septembre 1644; de Rivet du 2 
janvier 1645; réponses de Gassendi 4 Bornius du 1* octobre 1644, et 4 Rivet du 28 janvier 
1645. V. aussi G. Sortais, op. cit., pp. 13-14. 

39 V. le récit de Sorbiére dans O.G., 1, Praefatio, p. xxvii et la Vie de Descartes de Baillet, 


1, 142. 
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Telle est, abstraction faite de toute considération doctrinale, |’histoire 
des relations entre Descartes et Gassendi. II est aisé de voir que Gassendi, 
malgré les blessures infligées 4 son orgueil d’humaniste, est toujours resté 
aimable et digne, et qu’il a fait tout ce qu’il a pu pour éviter un conflit 
ouvert. Descartes par contre n’a pas pu cacher son animosité. C’est 1a 
sans doute |’effet de son tempérament “impérialiste,” incapable de sup- 
porter la contradiction. Sa réaction parait peut-étre plus brutale au- 
jourd’hui qu’au XVII" siécle, ot le code des convenances de la Ré- 
publique des Lettres n’était pas trés rigide, et ot il était facile d’aller des 
éloges les plus excessifs aux injures les plus grossiéres. Mais aprés avoir 
tenu compte du tempérament impatient et orgueilleux de Descartes, et 
des excés de langage habituels a |’époque, il n’en reste pas moins que 
Yopposition profonde des deux hommes est celle de leurs philosophies. 
Refuser d’établir une distinction radicale entre |’Ame et le corps, entre la 
raison et l’imagination, dériver les idées de la seule expérience sensible 
et rejeter la mathématique universelle, cet empirisme sensualiste, aux 
yeux de Descartes, n’était pas une philosophie, mais une simple insuffi- 
sance intellectuelle, une infirmité de |’esprit. Il le déclare trés nettement 
au début de ses Réponses aux Objections de Gassendi: “ ... ces per- 
sonnes, de qui l’esprit est tellement plongé et attaché aux sens qu’ils 
ne peuvent rien concevoir qu’en imaginant, et qui, partant, ne sont pas 
propres pour les spéculations métaphysiques...”; et Gassendi lui- 
méme, dans ses Objections, n’a pas, selon Descartes, ‘tant employé les 
raisons d’un philosophe pour réfuter mes opinions que les artifices d’un 
orateur pour les éluder.”” On peut regretter que Descartes n’ait pas pris 
la peine de montrer plus en détail les insuffisances de l’empirisme; peut- 
étre aurait-il trouvé qu’il est bien plus difficile 4 réfuter qu’A mépriser et 
a condamner. S’il avait consenti 4 donner une telle réfutation, peut-étre 
histoire des idées en France aurait-elle évolué dans un sens différent. 
Car ce ne sont point tellement les “spéculations métaphysiques,” si 
fondamentales pour Descartes, qui l’emportérent, méme chez les Carté- 
siens, mais bien plutét les spéculations physiques, séparées de la méta- 
physique. 

CHARLES JACQUES BEYER 

University of Buffalo 
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ISAAC DE LA PEYRERE, A PRECURSOR OF 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY CRITICAL DEISTS 


N the study of the origins and development of French eighteenth 

century thought, the importance of Isaac de la Peyrére has been 
strangely overlooked.! I say “strangely” advisedly since not only was La 
Peyrére a person of some prominence in his day, but through his works, 
was one of the first to disseminate certain critical arguments which were 
to prove popular with deists in both France and England, and which 
find their highest degree of success in Voltaire’s Essai sur les mours, La 
Bible enfin expliquée, and the Dictionnaire philosophique. Accordingly it 
is the purpose of this article to investigate La Peyrére’s place among his 
contemporaries, the subsequent fortune of his ideas, and to attempt to 
evaluate his importance in the formation and development of critical 
deism in both France and England. 

Isaac de la Peyrére was born at Bordeaux in 1594, a son of local gentry 
who had embraced the Calvinistic faith. As a young man he entered the 
service of the Condé family, ultimately to become the librarian of the 
prince, which position he held until his death. Of his youth we know 
little. A recent writer claims that he was on friendly terms with Théophile 
de Viau, but offers no other proof than the unsubstantiated statement 
that “La Peyrére était en relations avec Loziéres, le protecteur de 
Théophile en 1618-19.” He also states that Isaac de la Peyrére testified 
at the trial of Théophile, basing this assertion upon the authority of F. 
Lachévre, Le Procés de Théophile. Upon investigation, this is revealed to 
be inexact, for, according to Lachévre, it was not Isaac but his younger 
brother, Abraham, who testified at the trial of Théophile.? 

La Peyrére’s first published work was a theological treatise Du Rappel 
des Juifs (1643) in which he advances the argument that the Jewish 
people, since they were the first to be elected by God, will one day be re- 
called to the Holy Land and re-established as the children of God. In a 
letter of September 14, 1643, Guy Patin refers to this work and adds that 


1 La Peyrére is not mentioned in Professor Lanson’s articles “L’Origine et le développe- 
ment de l’esprit philosophique, etc.,”” RCC (1907-09); nor in Mr. Henri Busson’s, La 
Penséte religieuse francaise de Charron a Pascal (Paris, 1933). In Paul Hazard’s, La Crise 
de la conscience européenne (Paris, 1935), 1, 240, he is dismissed in one short paragraph, and 
although V. Pinot in his La Chine et la formation de Vesprit philosophique en France, 1640- 
1740 (Paris, 1932), relates La Peyrére to the formation of the esprit philosophique and gives 
much valuable information, unfortunately the limitations implicit in the nature of his 
study prevent him from fully exploring all the possibilities. 

2 See Antoine Adam, Théophile de Viau et la libre pensée en 1620 (Paris, 1935), p. 299; 
also F. Lachévre, op. cit. (Paris, 1909), 1, 497. 
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La Peyrére had another ready for publication ‘‘par lequel il veut prouver 
qu’Adam n’a pas été le premier homme au monde.’ Patin, at the time, 
seemed unimpressed by the idea of men before Adam, but, as we shall 
see, he revised his opinion. 

In 1644 La Peyrére went to Denmark with M. de La Thuillerie, the 
French Ambassador, and there he collected the information which was to 
provide the matter of the Relation de I’Islande (Paris, 1663) and the 
Relation du Groenland (Paris, 1647). Both these works were written for 
the entertainment of La Mothe le Vayer; the first dated Copenhagen, 
December 18, 1644, written in the form of a letter, is addressed to him, 
and the second, marked the Hague June 18, 1646, is similarly dedicated. 
These indications give support to Niceron’s statement that La Peyrére 
and La Mothe le Vayer were great friends.‘ From a note on the map of 
Greenland at the head of the Relation du Groenland, La Peyrére reveals 
his indebtedness on several technical points to Roberval, Sanson, and 
Gassendi. He thanks Naudé for the use of a map in the Mazarin library, 
and also Chapelain who suggested that a map be made. Elsewhere we 
Jearn that Chapelain and La Peyrére were the best of friends; and 
Ménage makes a similar claim.’ Clearly all signs point to La Peyrére’s 
connection with many of the prominent literary folk of his day, and the 
unorthodox quality of his subsequent works may have received stimulus 
from the more sceptical of his acquaintances. 

After the Fronde, La Peyrére accompanied the prince of Condé to the 
Low Countries, and there in 1655 he published the work mentioned by 
Patin in 1643, the Praeadamitae;* also a treatise entitled Systema theolo- 
gicum ex prae-Adamitarum hypothesi. Both of these works enjoyed con- 
siderable success. There were four editions of the Praeadamitae in 1655, 
three of the Systema theologicum, and one edition which included both; an 
English translation in 1656 of the Praeadamitae, and an English edition 
in which both are translated and bound together, though the Praeadami- 
tae is dated 1656, the Systema, 1655; also a Dutch translation of the 
Praeadamitae in 1661. Later writers were to refer to these works singly 
or collectively as le Livre des Préadamites, le Traité des Préadamites, le 
Systéme des Préadamites, or simply les Préadamites.” 


5 Letires de Gui Patin, éd. Reveillé-Parise (Paris, 1846), 1, 297. 

* Mémoires (Paris, 1730), x11, 77. 

5 Letives de Jean Chapelain, éd. Tamizey de Larroque (Paris, 1880), 1, 277, 278; for 
Ménage see below, note 12. 

* Pracadamitae sive exercitatio super versibus duodecimo, decimo tertio et decimo quarto 
capitis quinti Epistolae Pauli ad Romanos, quibus inducuntur primi hominis ante Adamum 
conditi (s.1., 1655). 

7 See Abbadie, Traité de la vérité de la religion chrétienne (Rotterdam, 1684), 1, 81, 368, 
369; Bossuet, Correspondance (Paris, 1909), 1, 22; Menagiana (Paris, 1715), rv, 299; 
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The theological world, if taken by surprise, was unanimous in its re- 
action. Guy Patin lists seven refutations which had appeared up to 
September 13, 1656,* and Niceron relates “‘ce livre fit tant de bruit, que 
plusieurs auteurs travaillérent en méme tems 4 le refuter.” He cites 
eleven refutations for 1656, one for 1658, as well as three letters by 
Richard Simon.® According to a modern scholar there were thirty-six 
answers within a generation. No references, however, are given, and this 
statement must be subject to caution.” 

The constitutional authorities were quick to take action. In Paris the 
Parliament ordered the book burned by the public hangman. This oc- 
casioned the amusing comment written shortly before this event, which 
is found in the Menagiana. “Je priai |’auteur, qui étoit de mes amis, dit 
Ménage, de m’envoyer son Livre avant qu’il fit mis en lumiére. II 
comprit ma raillerie & me |’envoya avec ce vers d’Ovide en changeant 
le mot d’Urbem en celui d’ignem. Parve nec invideo, sine me, liber ibis in 
ignem."' Le Peyrére was in the Low Countries at the time, where he was 
arrested and imprisoned. According to Bayle and Niceron the arrest 
and imprisonment took place in Brussels,'* but Patin states that he was 
imprisoned in Antwerp. Patin goes on to say that “les Espagnols l’auroi- 
ent déja secoué, n’eust esté qu’il est porté du prince de Condé; mais on 
dit qu’ils ne le lairront jamais . . . qu’il ne se dedise, et ne renonce 4 son 
livre.’’* Bayle relates as a bit of gossip that the arrest and imprisonment 
were inspired by the Jesuit Confessor of the prince of Condé “qui aimoit 
M. de la Peyrére 4 sa Religion prés, dont il vouloit qu’il changeat.’”™ 
At all events La Peyrére was kept in prison for six months when he was 
released on condition that he retract. It is not clear whether one of the 
conditions of the release was the renouncement of Calvinism, but it is 
known that he was advised to go to Rome and throw himself upon the 
mercy of the pope. Patin saw him in Paris en route for Rome and found 
him “gai, gaillard et sain, fort passionné pour son opinion.” Patin com- 


Renaudot, Anciennes relations de deux voyageurs Mahométans (Paris, 1718), preface, also 
p. 372; Bayle, Dictionnaire critique (Rotterdam, 1697), 11, 766. Care must be taken in the 
interpretation of the term Preadamite for it may refer to La Peyrére’s work, to the men 
who lived before Adam, or to those who are in sympathy with his views. Cf. Cuores de 
Fréret (Paris, 1792), 11, 291; Examen de la Genése (MS Troyes 2376), 1, 1-10; Diderot, 
CEuvres completes (Paris, 1876), xv1, 387. Also Preadamite is used by the apologists as a 
term of reproach like “atheist,” “deist” or “libertin.” 

8 Lettres, éd. Reveillé-Parise, 11, 252; V. Pinot, op. cit., p. 199, incorrectly gives seventeen. 

9 Op. cit., x11, 79-81. 

10 See Andrew White, A History of the Warfare of Science with Theology (New York, 
1913), 1, 317. 

1 Op. cit., m1, 67. 12 Bayle, op. cit., 11, 766-767; Niceron, op. cit., x11, 66. 

13 Quelques lettres inédites de Guy Patin, éd. Chéreau (Paris, 1877), p. 23. 

4 Loc. cit. 
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ments ‘‘et je trouve de la gentillesse dans ses preuves.”” He has revised 
his opinion of the Préadamites, for in his reference to the unpublished 
work in 1643 he felt it to be a rather extravagant thesis.“ 

We next hear of La Peyrére in Rome where he was granted an audience 
by the pope Alexander VII, who, according to Niceron “‘le recut fort bien, 
& commit une personne pour l’aider 4 dresser la retractation qu’on exi- 
geoit de lui.”"* La Peyrére wrote a formal abjuration of the Protestant 
faith as well as a retraction of his work, which was published first in 
Latin (1657) and then in French (1658). In 1661-62 there appeared a col- 
lection of letters written to the Comte de la Suze in defense of his con- 
version to Catholicism and in 1663, the A pologie de la Peyrére, much in 
the spirit of his earlier retraction. 

In 1659 he received the permission of the prince of Condé to enter the 
seminary of Notre-Dame des Vertus near Paris, being allowed to retain 
his pension as librarian to the Prince. He remained there until his death 
in 1676. g? 

Though La Peyrére may have been sincere in his retraction and in his 

renouncement of Calvinism, many of the contemporaries seem to feel 
otherwise. In a letter of 1658 Patin tells of La Peyrére’s return from 
Rome. Says Patin: 
On dit que le pape lui a donné une abbaye, et que le Mazarin lui a encore promis 
quelque nouvelle faveur du ciel ou du purgatoire. II est ici attendant cette grace, 
aussi avidement que vous pouvez |’imaginer d’un Gascon qui a peur de mourir 
de faim et qui n’a changé de religion que pour faire fortune et meilleure chére 
aux dépens de qui il appartiendra."” 


Hardly a flattering estimate of La Peyrére’s character, but Patin is no 
respecter of persons. 

Richard Simon also reveals that La Peyrére stubbornly clung to the 
belief of the validity of his Preadamite thesis, and Simon’s statement 
should be given serious consideration since to convince La Peyrére of the 
error of his ways he wrote him three letters which are elaborate, if 
friendly refutations.'* Bayle confirms both Patin and Simon, if a “frag- 
ment de lettre” which he published is to be trusted. According to this, 
La Peyrére’s retraction was for the public and in private he continued to 
be “fort entété de son idée des Préadamites, sur quoi il a écrit & parlé a 
ses amis en secret jusques 4 sa mort.” The writer of the “fragment” goes 
on to say: 

Le Procureur General de cet Ordre . . . qui l’amoit, m’a donné a diner avec lui, 
& lui fit avouer qu’il écrivoit toujours des livres, qu’il m’assura tout bas qui 

4 See above, note 3; also Lettres, 11, 264. 

6 Op. cit., xm, 67. 17 Op. cit., 111, 83, 84. 

18 R. Simon, Lettres choisies (Amsterdam, 1730), 1, 1-31; mm, 41-49. 
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seroient brilez dés que le bon homme seroit mort. La Peirere étoit le meilleur 
homme du monde; le plus doux, & qui tranquillement croyoit fort peu de chose. 


It is evident that La Peyrére’s retraction was never taken seriously by 
his contemporaries. The general opinion seems to be summed up in the 
following epitaph which circulated after his death: 
La Peyrére ici git, ce bon Israélite 
Huguenot, Catholique, enfin Préadamite. 
Quatre Religions lui plurent 4 la fois; 
Et son indifférence étoit si peu commune, 
Qu’aprés quatre-vingts ans qu’il eut a faire choix; 
Le bon homme partit, & n’en choisit pas une.’® 


At this point it would be well to examine the works which aroused so 
much discussion. Of the two, it is the Systema theologicum, which is of 
capital importance in the history of the development of critical deism. 
The critical objections expressed in it were to remain in favor with French 
deistic writers for over a century, a confirmation of the continuity of the 
arguments of critical deism in France from 1655 until the publication 
of such works as Voltaire’s la Bible enfin expliquée, le Dictionnaire philoso- 
phique, etc. Also it will be shown that the English deist Charles Blount 
borrowed many of La Peyrére’s arguments for his Oracles of Reason 
(London, 1693); that the Systema was probably utilized by Thomas 
Burnet in his Archaeologiae philosophicae (London, 1692); and that the 
deists Collins and Tindal may have known these arguments directly or 
indirectly—evidence of an early French influence upon English sceptical 
or deistic writers. 

The Systema theologicum is an elaboration of the Pracadamitae and 
presents all the arguments of this work as well as much additional ma- 
terial. Accordingly only the Systema need be discussed in this article. La 
Peyrére begins and ends the treatise with a long and tiresome argument 
in which he attempts to reconcile the doctrine of original sin with the 
existence of men before Adam. He first postulates that men, although 
good at the time of creation, had within themselves the potentiality (one 
might say the “form’’) of evil. Sin then, in the “natural’’ sense was the 
product of their “corrupt and rotten nature. The innate infirmity of men, 
was the real and natural calamity of men” (p. 10). In this state of nature, 
much like that of Hobbes,” “warrs, Plagues, and Fevers’ and whatever 


19 Bayle, op. cit., 1, 767; Niceron, op. cit., xu, 70, 71. 

% In this article wherever the Systema theologicum is quoted the English translation of 
1655 is used. La Peyrére’s view of the state of nature, and his assertion of the existence 
of laws before the Mosaic law suggest the possible influence of Hobbes. Cf. the De Cive, 
chap. xv1, sections 2, 5 and 10. 
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else troubles and afflicts mankind, were the “consequences of natural 
sin.” For “Warrs had their original from such, whom, either greedy desire 
of prey or cruel thirst after revenge, or sacred ambition of Rule stirred 
up to take arms” (p. 7). “Legal” sin arose, not with the law of Moses, 
but through Adam’s violation of the first law “Eat not of the tree of good 
and evil, for on that day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt dye the 
death.” And this “legal law” is not to be taken materially but spiritually. 
Had it been otherwise Adam would have died at the time of his sin. Now 
since this imputation of sin which began only with Adam is a spiritual 
and not a material one, it can be “imputed backward” to embrace all 
men who lived before Adam. And thus the doctrine of original sin is re- 
conciled to the existence of men before Adam. 

The arguments which La Peyrére advanced to prove the existence of 
men before Adam were many and varied; everything is grist for his mill. 
As the apologist Renaudot remarked, ‘Les ignorants, tel qu’estoit |’au- 
teur du systéme des Préadamites, croyent tout ce qui peut favoriser 
leur imagination” (op. cit., preface). A case in point is the comment of 
La Peyrére on the mention by Maimonides that Adam had a master 
named Somboscer, “and although I give little credit to the Fables of the 
Rabbins yet there is nothing so fabulous but has the taste of ancient 
truth” (p. 143). Nor does La Peyrére rely alone on historical evidence, 
he will prove his point “out of Genesis itself” (p. 130). 

In the first chapter of Genesis, God created man and woman, “male 
and female created he them.” Yet in Genesis II it is said “And God 
fram’d Adam.” This has been generally interpreted as a more “special 
explanation of the creation” of man in Chapter 1. However, the particle 
“‘and’”’ in the Hebrew is used for “the introduction of new matter,” as in 
the first lines of the books of Ezechie] and Jonah. And so it is clear that 
there were two separate creations. In the first the Gentiles were created 
and in the second Adam, the father of the Jewish race (pp. 135-136). 
Thus the passage in Genesis v1 which refers to the marriage of the sons 
of God and the daughters of men can be explained as the marriage of the 
sons of Adam, with the daughters of the Gentiles. 

Next it is objected that “all those things which are set down in the 
second Chapter” could not have been completed in one day, “‘much less 
in the half of the sixth day, in which God created all creatures, then man.” 
“All those things’’ are enumerated: Adam is created, he is led into Para- 
dise, he is given laws, all the creatures of the earth are brought before 
him, Adam names them, God sends a deep sleep upon him, extracts a rib, 
forms Eve, and Eve is brought before him. “If you reckon all these sever- 
ally” argues La Peyrére, ‘“‘not half a day, not a week, not a month will 
suffice for half of them” (pp. 136-139). Alone the time required to bring 
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from India and Africa, elephants which are “heavy and slow” would be 
infinitely greater than half a day. Add to that the innumerable species 
of creatures and fowls which “must swim so much sea, and pass over so 
much land to come from America to Mesopotamia” and the impossibility 
of such a migration occurring in so short a time becomes obvious to all. 
Furthermore, it would be physically impossible for Adam to see all the 
creatures of the earth and name them in half a day. And unless he “‘had 
then composed a Dictionary of them for the use of posterity” he surely 
would have forgotten many of them after their departure to other lands 
(pp. 136-139). 

Much space is devoted to the discussion of the punishment of original 
sin, and we are told that the sin of Adam added nothing to the sinful 
nature of man; that the penalties incurred by the serpent, by woman, by 
the earth, and by man are to be understood as merely spiritual penalties 
and not to be taken literally. For it is natural for man to die, for the 
serpent to crawl on its belly, for woman to bear child in pain, and for the 
earth to bring forth thorns and thistles (pp. 1-10, 13-16, 298-300). 
Obviously the statement: “In the day thou eatest, thou shalt die” is not 
to be interpreted in a literal fashion, since Adam ‘“‘was not troubled with 
the least disease all the nine hundred and thirty years he lived, unless 
you will believe him who relates . . . that Adam died of the gout” (p. 10). 
Moreover, the fact that God made coats of skins for Adam and Eve when 
they became aware of their nakedness, causes La Peyrére to suggest 
“that there were in those dayes Curriers, Shoomakers, and Skinners?” 


(p. 147). 


To the story of Cain La Peyrére opposes a goodly number of diffi- 


culties. It is stated that Cain was a husbandman. If so, he required tools, 
and thus there were “artificers in those days” i.e. men other than the 
family of Adam, limited as it was at that time. Otherwise Cain would 
have been “‘a very busybody,” digging mines, making furnaces, then the 
hammers and the forge necessary for the fabrication of plowshares and 
also of hatchets with which to cut the timber for “his ploughs, harrows, 
carts, and the like.” A second difficulty relates to Abel’s death at the hand 
of Cain. For when Cain slew Abel he was afraid and he said to the Lord 
“‘Whosoever finds me shalt slay me.’”” Now whom had Cain to fear? With 
the death of his brother, there remained only his parents Adam and Eve 
who would scarcely do him harm. Here we learn that there were laws at 
the time, courts and even Judges. This difficulty, La Peyrére modestly 
admits is not his own but “very nobly” communicated to him by Michel 
Marolles, the abbot of Villeloin. It is founded on the verse in which God 
chides Cain for his jealousy of Abel. “Why art thou angry? And why is 
thy countenance fall’n? If thou dost well, shalt thou not be rewarded? 
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but if thou doe evil, sin lyeth at the door?” That is to say, adds La 
Peyrére, “in the gates... in the courts... for judgement amongst 
Eastern people used to be at the gates.”” The mention of rewards and 
punishment reveals the existence of laws, the reference to the gates, that 
of courts from which is inferred that there were Judges. This was the 
reason for the flight of Cain who “fled from their jurisdiction . . . to the 
East of Eden.” There he found a wife, begot a child, and built a city. 
Here La Peyrére introduces for his purpose a legend on the authority of 
no other than Flavius Josephus who, as a defender of the Jews in his 
Antiquities, “would write nothing, which he had not either received in 
antient tradition, by word of mouth, or gain’d it by reading.” According 
to Josephus, Cain did not “change for a better course of life, but . . . by 
force and rapine he increased bis stock.” He gathered together from all 
parts “companions of his robbery and villany, and became their teacher 
in all wickedness.” And La Peyrére asks: “‘What men made up Cain’s 
robber band?” Where did he find a wife and “with what workmen and 
carpenters, did Cain build this city? Of what Citizens was it made up?” 
The solution of all these difficulties, I think the reader may already sus- 
pect, is La Peyrére’s thesis that the “Gentiles” are a much more ancient 
race than the Jews (pp. 146-153). 

A large part of the Systema is devoted to the proof of the extreme an- 
tiquity of the earth. The evidence to support this contention is taken 
from “the most antient and best-esteemed Philosophers and Historians,” 
Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, Plato, Strabo, Cicero and others. The great 
age of the Phoenicians, Scythians, Egyptians, and Chaldeans is argued, 
and the Americans, the Chinese, and the inhabitants of India are said 
to have records which far exceed in antiquity those of the Jews (pp. 155- 
177). The tendencious quality of his argumentation is clear enough, I 
believe, from the esteem he showers upon any who favor his thesis 
whether it be Maimonides, Herodotus, Strabo, or, of all persons, Josephus. 
This attitude is particularly evident in an additional argument proposed 
concerning “the antient creation of the world.” Abraham was learned in 
the sciences of astronomy, astrology, and magic; in fact he taught them 
to the Egyptians and thus paved the way for the wisdom of Moses. Now, 
enquires La Peyrére, how could the Chaldeans have gained knowledge of 
these sciences in the short time between Adam and Abraham, a mere 
nineteen hundred years according to Scaliger. And it left the Egyptians, 
of the time of Moses only two thousand four hundred and fifty-three 
years to perfect themselves in those sciences. Here La Peyrére discusses 
at length the sciences of astronomy, astrology and magic, devoting a 
chapter to each. He reviews the history of astronomy, pointing out the 
necessity for “long observation and experiment” in order to develop the 
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many different theories concerning the movement of heavenly bodies. 
Then follow seven pages on the antiquity of astrology gleaned, one 
gathers, from the De Annis Climactericus of Saumaize, and seven on the 
antiquity of magic. Though a believer in neither, for he refers to nativities 
as “idle stories” (p. 191) and declares concerning magic that “‘it is not my 
desire that all these things . . . should be believed” (p. 197); none the 
less for the purpose of his argument he expatiates on their antiquity and 
complexity and seems to derive considerable pleasure in the display of 
this erudition (pp. 177-199). 

In yet another place La Peyrére stretches the facts to fit his argument. 
Scaliger is quoted as saying in the De emendatione temporum (1594) that 
the Chinese had records which went back “eight hundred eightscore 
thousand and seventy three years” (p. 177). If Scaliger made this state- 
ment, I have not been able to find it. In the Thesaurus temporum, how- 
ever, we do find concerning the Chinese kings “ab initio Tzintzom Regis, 
ad propositum annum Christi, intersunt anni MM” (edition of 1620, 
Bk. m1, 327). 

The story of the Flood is criticized much in the same spirit. The flood 
was limited to Palestine because God’s anger was directed only at the 
Jews. The green olive branch with which the dove returned to the ark 
was also evidence that parts of the earth escaped inundation. Had it been 
otherwise, the leaves would not have been green but instead sodden and 
covered with slime. La Peyrére refuses to admit that there were “cata- 
racts” in the heavens, which he calls “meer foppery . . . for these things 
were written in a high style to express the abundance of rain with which 
the land of the Jews was overflowed” (pp. 239-248). 

He points out that in Genesis x, it is written: “These are the sons of 
Cham, in their kindreds, tongues, generations, lands, and people,” whereas 
in Genesis x1, we find that “at that time all the nations were of one lip.” 
The improbability of the repopulation of the world in the short time al- 
lowed after the flood, is dwelt on, and the difficulty involved in the 
settlement of China, America, the Southland (South America), Green- 
land, and “whatsoever Jand lies betwixt them” is not concealed. If the 
world was divided by Phaleg, who was the fifth in descent from Shem, 
this repopulation must have been accomplished in five generations, a 
palpable absurdity. The fact that sons of Japheth were forced to “spread 
themselves into all the Islands far and near” seems strange, whereas the 
sons of “Cham, being reprobates, had their lot in the holy land” (pp. 249- 
253). 

Eusebius “in his Chronicle,’ confesses La Peyrére, “is a great motive 


*1 It was Scaliger who reconstructed from fragments the chronicle of Eusebius in his 
Thesaurus temporum (1606). 
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to persuade me that the flood of Noah was particular to the Jews.” 
According to this chronicle, at the time of Abraham’s birth, there had 
been sixteen dynasties over the Egyptians. But allowing the chronology 
of the Greek Jews “it was not three hundred years from the flood of 
Noah to the birth of Abraham.” Three hundred years are not likely to 
have sufficed for sixteen dynasties when in France there have been only 
three dynasties in the space of about two thousand two hundred years 
(pp. 253-254). Additional support to the belief that the flood was partial 
is seen by La Peyrére, in the “particular deluges”’ of Ogyges and Deuca- 
lion mentioned in Plato’s Timaeus. And the “Chinensians” and the Amer- 
icans also boast of theirs (p. 255). 

A last argument may be mentioned, to make an end to this lengthy 
discussion of the flood. Scaliger’s reconstruction of the chronicle of 
Eusebius is again referred to, this time, concerning the Phoenician ‘‘San- 
choniato” and “Iombal antienter than he” neither of whom are reckoned 
among the sons of Noah, although “Sanchoniato” lived in the first age 
after the flood (pp. 256-257). 

La Peyrére was one of the first seventeenth century critics to present 
the internal evidence showing that Moses could not have written the 
Pentateuch. The five books “are not the Originals, but copied out by 
another.” Because, he declares, “Moses is there said to have died.’”’ Also 
in the first chapter of Deuteronomy, we read “‘These are the words which 
Moses spake beyond Jordan” yet Moses never passed the Jordan. In 
Numbers Chapter xxt, the authority of the book of the Wars of the Lord 
is cited by Moses to give credence to his exploits at the brook of Arnon, 
but the book was written after his death. In the third chapter of Deuter- 
onomy all the country of Argob is said to be called after Jair even unto 
this day, but “Jair scarcely had possession of his own Villages at that 
time, when Moses is brought in so speaking.” The iron bed of Og, King of 
Bashan, is mentioned in the same chapter, as being on exhibition at 
Rabbath of the Children of Ammon. But Moses would hardly need to 
convince the Jews of the “bigness”’ of a giant whom they saw conquered 
the year before. Also in Deuteronomy the Horrims are driven out of 
Seir by the Idumeans, the children of Esau, “‘as Israel did in the land of 
his possession.” La Peyrére interprets this passage to mean that the 
Horrims were driven out of Seir by the Idumeans, just as the Idumeans 
were driven out by the Jews, and then argues that since the Jews did not 
possess Mount Seir until the time of David, Moses would hardly have 
made reference to this conquest which occurred after his death. Again in 
Deuteronomy when it is said that the children of Israel removed their 
camp from “‘Beeroth” where Aaron died and in the same place, that he 
separated the tribe of Levi to carry the ark of the covenant, La Peyrére 
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points out that the Levites were chosen long before the death of Aaron 
to look after the Tabernacle. 

The copier obviously has omitted many passages and misplaced oth- 
ers. In Genesis tv, we read that Lamech killed a man to his hurt and a 
young man to his grief. Yet no further information is given concerning 
the identity of the victim. Likewise in Genesis xx, “Abrahams soujourn- 
ing with Abimelech, King of Gerar, is misplaced: For it is not likely that 
the King would lust after Sarah, who was an old woman... as also 
Genesis xxvi the same is to be thought of Rebecca” (pp. 202-210). The 
miracle of Joshua, at whose command the sun and moon stood still is 
“manifestly copied out” since the verse concludes “Is it not written in the 
book of the just?” (p. 204). 

Having settled to his satisfaction the question of the authorship of the 
Pentateuch, La Peyrére proceeds to argue against the miracles, approach- 
ing the problem from two different angles. Either the miracle is said to be 
a local one in which the laws of nature are disturbed only in a minor de- 
gree, or else the miracle is explained as due to some natural cause. Ac- 
cordingly the darkness at the death of our Saviour was limited to Pale- 
stine, the pillar which was a cloud by day and a fire by night was seen 
only by the Jews and the fiery army sent to Elisha remained invisible to 
Elisha’s servant. The miracle of the dial of Ahaz must be considered a 
local one, otherwise we must believe that the sun went back in the heav- 
ens, a phenomenon not mentioned by any astronomer, nor by any his- 
torian. The star of Bethlehem is explained by La Peyrére as a ligkt or 
fire, for how could a star mark so small a place as a house? Also if such a 
star had appeared in the heavens, “all famous Historians would have 
spoken of it,” which is not the case. The miracle of the clothes and the 
shoes which lasted forty years is no miracle to La Peyrére but only a way 
of expressing the greatness of God’s providence through which the Jewish 
people were always able to replace their worn out shoes and clothing. 
The miracle of the prolongation of the day for Joshua is explained as due 
to a natural cause—either the reflection of the sun’s rays by the nearby 
mountain of Gibeon, or through refraction as in the Arctic regions (pp. 
219-238). 

It is not the purpose of this article to study the sources of La Peyrére. 
However, in the Systema certain authors are cited who are of interest 
to us. The references to Maimonides and to the Antiquities of Josephus 
have already been mentioned, and the Contra A ppion of Josephus is also 
cited (pp. 143, 150, 165, 243). Bocharts’ Phaleg (a favorite of Boulain- 
villiers and mentioned by Voltaire) and Samuel Petit’s Miscellanea are 
given as authorities for the view that the Phoenicians had the use of 
letters long before Moses (p. 213). Scaliger’s reconstruction of the 
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Chronicle of Eusebius is well known to La Peyrére, also the De emenda- 
tione temporum of that author (pp. 159, 177, 253, 256, 275). The Plinae 
exercitationes (1629) edited by Saumaize is cited (p. 256) and there is fre- 
quent mention of his De annis climactericus (pp. 139, 158, 168, 188, 191, 
195), not surprising in view of Richard Simon’s statement that La 
Peyrére met Saumaize in Holland.” Other learned men whom he men- 
tions are Phillipus Codurcus (p. 257), Grotius (p. 277), Laetius (p. 277), 
the Protestant divine John Cameron (p. 217), and Cardinal Bellarmine 
(p. 315). There are frequent references to classical authors, particularly 
in relation to the age of the world, but most of these have already been 
given. 

La Peyrére does not cite many contemporary authors, only Gassendi 
(p. 231) and La Mothe le Vayer (p. 248); but he acknowledges indebted- 
ness to Marolles (p. 149). Later apologists relate that he was aided by 
several contemporaries in the writing of the Systema, without, however, 
supporting their claim. Some say that he did not originate his principal 
thesis of the existence of men before Adam. Both La Mothe le Vayer and 
Guy Patin speak of a treatise on the subject by Paracelsus (not to be 
found in his published works), and La Croze in his Entretiens sur divers 
sujets d’histoire calls La Peyrére a disciple of Giordano Bruno (p. 295), 
because Bruno had maintained ‘que la race seulement des Hébreux tire 
son origine d’Adam et d’Eve, et les autres nations de deux hommes que 
Dieu avoit créez le jour précedent.” Also Bayle in his article upon Bruno 
lists among the “impietez” attributed to Bruno, the belief “qu’il n’y 
avait que les Juifs qui descendissent d’Adam & d’Eve & que les autres 
hommes sortoient d’une race que Dieu avoit faite long temps aupara- 
vent.” Although Bayle seems disinclined to accept it as true,” according 
to Charbonnel™ there are several passages in Bruno which indicate 
Bruno’s belief in the existence of men before Adam. Obviously the im- 
piety attributed to Bruno is one of the arguments advanced by La Pey- 
rére, but there is no other evidence connecting La Peyrére and Bruno. 

La Peyrére cites the accounts of only a few travelers, Garcilaso (p. 
159), Gomara (p. 159) and Semedo (p. 274), but as befitting one who had 
already written accounts of Iceland and Greenland, he is enthusiastic 
about the new geography. “I would St. Augustine and Lactantius were 
now alive, who scoffed at the Antipodes,” cries La Peyrére. 


2 See R. Simon, Letires choisies, 11, 204. 

% For La Mothe le Vayer, see (Zuores (Dresden, 1758), v1, pt. ii, 356, 357; for Patin, 
see Letires, éd. Reveillé-Parise, 1, 297 (cited by V. Pinot, op. cit., p. 196); for Bayle see 
Dictionnaire critique (Rotterdam, 1697), 1, 678. 

% See R. Charbonnel, La Pensée italienne au XVI* siécle et le courant libertin (Paris, 
1919), p. 559 n. 
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Truly they would pity themselves, if they should hear or see those things which 
are discovered in the East and West Indies, in this clear-sighted age, as also a 
great many other countries full of men; to which it is certain that none of Adam’s 
posterity ever arrived (p. 276). 


In a general way it is clear that the views of La Peyrére are greatly 
shaped by the information upon antiquity made available by the scholars 
of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, particularly Scaliger, 
Saumaize and Bochart. It is likewise evident that the voyages of discov- 
ery have had enormous effect upon him and that, when forced to choose 
between this new geography and the old traditional learning, he un- 
hesitatingly shows his preference for the new. He shows familiarity with 
the controversial Protestant literature, and with the biblical commentar- 
ies which abounded in his day. Only in the field of science does he fail to 
keep abreast of the new learning. Like so many of his contemporaries his 
knowedge of astronomy is sadly out of date, yet even here when Scrip- 
ture and science are in opposition, his sympathies are clearly with the 
latter. 

La Peyrére’s arguments, despite the disapproval of the divines, were 
not unfavorably received by the contemporaries. Guy Patin, as we have 
seen, was won over to the main thesis of the Préadamites. In one letter 
he comments, “Cette opinion me plaft et (je) me lairois volontiers per- 
suader qu’elle est vraie. Au moins est-elle belle.” Elsewhere he wrote: 
“Lisez au commencement de la Genése, chap. 4 ce que dit Cain 4 Dieu 
qui l’avoit maudit pour avoir tué son frére Abel, et de 14 vous pourrez 
tirer une forte conjecture qu’Adam n’a pas été le premier homme au 
monde, mais seulement dans la Palestine.’”’ La Mothe le Vayer does not 
go so far, merely stating that the discovery of new lands “a fait mettre . . . 
sur le tapis des Préadamites, pour accorder beaucoup d’histoires profanes, 
avec nétre Sainte Chronologie & pour se déméler des difficultés qui nais- 
sent de ce qui se voit dans de nouveaux mondes.’™ 

In the Mémoires of Michel Marolles (Paris, 1656), several pages are 
devoted to the exposition of La Peyrére’s ideas followed by a brief refuta- 
tion. There is evidence, however, that he was secretly in sympathy with 
the views set down in the Préadamites. First, Marolles cites correctly 
without comment a reference from Herodotus which had been given in- 
correctly. Secondly, enumerating La Peyrére’s doubts on the sacred 
chronology, he introduces the testimony of Diogenes Laertius, not men- 
tioned by La Peyrére. Then he refers to the “Annalles de la Chine’’ of 
40,000 years, a different figure from that given in the Préadamites. In the 
list of the difficulties concerning the Creation, Adam and Eve, Cain, etc., 
he inserts an additional objection not found in the Préadamites. “Adam,” 


% For Patin, see V. Pinot, op. cit., p. 198; for La Mothe le Vayer, see note 23 above. 
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he writes, ‘“‘voyant sa femme tirez de son costé, parle de quitter son pére 
et sa mére, & d’adhérer a sa femme, comme s’il avoit connaissance de 
péres et de méres.”’ The argument concerning the existence of laws, courts, 
and judges in the time of Cain is mentioned, but no reference is made to 
La Peyrére’s statement that Marolles had conceived the objection. It 
is doubtful that the assertion would have been allowed to pass, had it 
been false. Thus we see that Marolles, far from refuting La Peyrére’s 
argument, has enlarged upon it, so that he may safely be set down in the 
Preadamite camp.” 

One of the points in La Peyrére’s work which particula-ly infuriated 
the apologists was his acceptance of the “fables’’ of the ancients concern- 
ing the antiquity of the world. This, one gathers, was a very sore spot on 
which La Peyrére had trampled heavily. It should be pointed out that 
the collection of these scattered utterances of the ancients on the an- 
tiquity of the world, particularly on the hoary past of the Egyptians and 
Chaldeans, had been a favorite pastime of such French sceptics as 
Montaigne and La Mothe le Vayer. Even Gassendi was not above enumer- 
ating them. Scaliger’s scholarly studies on chronology, while ortho- 
dox in their conclusions, had also given serious consideration to the his- 
torical indications in Persia, Babylon and Egypt. La Peyrére, as we have 
seen, in addition alleged the extreme age of the Scythian and Phoenician 
civilizations, was the first to advance the claim that the inhabitants of 
India had a chronology more ancient than the Jews, and argued the an- 
tiquity of the Americans, Mexicans, Peruvians and the Chinese. Evi- 
dently these objections made a deep impression, and it would appear that 
La Peyrére had much to do with bringing before the public this matter, 
which was to become so popular among later deists.?” 

A book which appeared three years later, the Historiae sinicae decas 
primas (1658) by the Jesuit missionary, Father Martini, confirmed La 
Peyrére’s statement concerning the antiquity of the Chinese in a very 
solid way. For Father Martini produced records out of Chinese texts 
which placed the emperor Fou hi on the throne of China as early as 2952 
B.C., nearly six hundred years before the Flood according to the chronol- 
ogy of the Vulgate. Moreover, Fou hi was versed in astrology, a science 
based on observations carried out over a long period of time. The con- 
clusion, before which Father Martini does not hesitate: ‘““Hanc enim de 
scribo, extremam Asiam ante deluvium habitatam fuisse pro certo 
habeo.’”8 


% Mémoires (Paris, 1656), pp. 243-247. 

27 For a more detailed discussion of this subject see my study, Simon Tyssot de Patot and 
the Seventeenth-Century Background of Critical Deism (Baltimore, 1941), pp. 28-33. 

% See V. Pinot, op. cit., p. 201. 
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There may be found in the work of Isaac Vossius, Dissertatio de vera 
aetate mundi (1659), unmistakable evidence that La Peyrére’s arguments 
against the universality of the Flood have had their effect, particularly 
after the support of Martini’s work. Though Vossius criticizes La Pey- 
rére’s theory of the Préadamites, and adopts the long chronology of the 
Seventy in order to conciliate Scripture and Chinese history, he opposes 
the view of the universality of the Flood using La Peyrére’s argument 
that there is insufficient time allowed after the Flood for the dispersal of 
the various races and the repopulation of the earth. Also his argument 
that it would have taken twenty thousand years for certain “lazy” ani- 
mals to reach the ark, seems to be a recollection of La Peyrére’s objection 
against the naming of all the animals in half a day because of the time 
required to bring from India and Africa elephants which are “heavy and 
slow.’”* Through Vossius we are given the rather interesting information 
that La Peyrére’s ideas were still in vogue and that he had a group of 
followers whose chief purpose was the discovery of the difficulties and 
contradictions which abound in Scripture. Before the year was out Vos- 
sius himself was accused of being a Preadamite by George Horn in a work 
entitled Dissertatio de vera aetate mundi. Vossius replied and a polemic 
continued for some time with Vossius getting the best of it according to 
the contemporaries.” 

Many of La Peyrére’s objections are expressed by Spinoza in the 
Tractatus theologico-politicus, and one cannot help feeling that Spinoza 
may have been familiar with the Préadamites. Spinoza speaks of the 
Chinese who “far surpass all other nations in antiquity,” declares that 
the flood was not universal, that the expression “the windows of heaven” 


should not be taken literally, and that the curse cast upon the earth be- 


cause of men’s sins is only a poetical way of speaking. He explains the 
miracle of the arresting of the sun and moon for Joshua by refraction and 
the shadow going back on the sun dial of Ahaz as due to parhelia.® Evi- 
dently these arguments were not originated by La Peyrére and Spinoza 
could have found them elsewhere. However, the arguments advanced by 
La Peyrére to dispute the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch are all 
found in Spinoza together with many new ones, and one is tempted to sce 
here the influence of La Peyrére. But Spinoza makes no reference to the 
Préadamites in his discussion of this matter. In fact he gives the impres- 
sion that his doubts on the Mosaic authorship arose from the cryptic 


% Tbid., p. 245. 

% Jbid., pp. 203-209. In 1667 appeared an anonymous treatise, De diluvii universalitate, 
in which the universality of the Flood was also denied. It is interesting to note that whereas 
Bayle attributes it to Vossius, Ellies du Pin assigns it to La Peyrére. 

31 Bohn edition (London, 1883), 1, 34, 35, 56, 92-95. 
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words of Aben Ezra in his commentary on Deuteronomy “beyond Jordan 
. .. If so be that thou understandest the mystery of the twelve . . . more- 
over Moses wrote the law . . . The Canaanite was there in the land... 
it shall be revealed on the Mount of God . . . then also behold his bed, his 
iron bed, then shalt thou know the truth.” These words were thrown out 
as hints, says Spinoza, to draw attention to passages in the Pentateuch 
evidently written by some one other than Moses. The matter is further 
complicated by the fact that Hobbes in the Leviathan (1651) denies that 
Moses wrote all the Pentateuch in proof of which he cites several pas- 
sages in it, which refer to events which transpired after Moses death.* 
Note that the Leviathan at that date was available only in English, and 
was not translated into Latin until 1668. The apologist, Huet, was the 
first French writer, to my knowledge, to mention Hobbes’ attack on the 
authenticity of the books of Moses. In the Demonstratio evangelica (1679) 
in order to convict Spinoza of plagiarism he accuses him of borrowing 
from Hobbes and La Peyrére (whose work he calls perniciosus). But he 
advances no proof beyond the fact that many of the arguments expressed 
by La Peyrére are found in Spinoza.¥ 

In the Histoire critique du vieux Testament (1678) and in the Lettres 
choisies of Richard Simon, the question is said to be a very old one. 
Among the Fathers who thought that the Pentateuch and other books of 
the Bible were lost or altered in the time of the captivity, Simon gives 
Tertullian, Theodoret and Clement of Alexandria. St. Jerome seems to 
incline to a similar opinion, for, in referring to the Pentateuch, he re- 
marks: “Sive Moysem dicere volueris auctorem Pentateuchi, sive 
Esdram instauratorem, non recuso.” More recent commentators to doubt 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, continues Simon, are Masius, 
Pererius, and Bonfrerius, all of whom find difficulty in attributing to 
Moses the last chapter of Deuteronomy in which there is reference to the 
death of Moses and to his tomb. Father Alfonso Tostato, the Bishop of 
Avila, also pointed out the passage in which Jair is said to possess a cer- 
tain country unto this day and also the one in which reference is made to 
the iron bed of the giant Og displayed at Rabbath unto this day. Simon 
concludes: “‘C’est un docte Prelat qui parle, & si dans la suite |’auteur 
des Préadamites & Spinosa ont fait les mémes observations sur ces deux 
passages, elles ne sont condamnables en elles-mémes, mais on doit seule- 
ment condamner les conséquences que ces duex auteurs en ont tirées 


® Op. cit., pp. 120-127. % Part m1, chap. 33. 

* See A. Dupront, P.-D. Huet et Vexegése comparatiste au XVII* siéde (Paris, 1930), 
p. 46; Ellies du Pin also accuses Hobbes with Spinoza and La Peyrére as the principal 
culprits in the attack on the authenticity of the books of Moses. Cf. Nouvelle bibliothéque 
des auteurs ecclesiastiques (Paris, 1693), 1, 27, 30. 
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contre l’autorité du Pentateuque.’™ Simon himself is clearly of the opin- 
ion that the books were not entirely from Moses, as was Jean Le Clerc in 
the Sentiments de quelques théologiens de Hollande (1685). But Le Clerc 
disagreed with Simon’s thesis that the five books were the work of public 
scribes, and claimed that they were written by a “sacrificateur Juif.’™ 
Although it is evident that La Peyrére was not the first to attack the 
authenticity of the books of Moses, it would seem that he was one of the 
first to disseminate in France the arguments which were to become so 
dear to later deists. This is confirmed by Bossuet who in criticizing the 
manuscript of Huet’s Demonstratio evangelica suggests the elimination of 
Huet’s claim to have been the first to establish the authenticity of the 
“Livres Sacrés.” This had previously been done, says Bossuet, by Saint 
Augustine, Eusebius, and Cardinal Bellarmine; and he adds “‘je crois 
aussi que ceux qui ont écrit contre l’auteur des Préadamites auront traité 
ce sujet.’”87 

Other difficulties advanced by La Peyrére receive the attention of the 
apologists. Jacques Abbadie writes: 
L’Auteur du Systéme des Preadamites travaille donc en vain, lors que pour faire 
voir que le Monde est plus ancien qu’on ne le croit communément, il nous fait 
voir la composition de la Sphere, & tache de montrer qu’il a fallu un tres-grand 
nombre de siécles pour en inventer toutes les parties, & qu’il auroit été impossible 
qu’Abraham ni méme Moise |’eiit sceiie. 


Also Abbadie in a chapter devoted to the examination of certain diffi- 
culties offered by the “incrédules” takes up separately “les difficultés des 
Préadamites which he says are of two kinds. The first which relate to 
chronology he does not discuss since in his mind they have been suffi- 
ciently treated by “les doctes’’; the second, however, concern Cain’s cry 
“Tl arrivera que quiconque me trouvera, me tuera” and the statement 
that he built a city which he named after his son Enoch. Abbadie replies 
weakly to these arguments that Cain’s fear was inspired by wild beasts, 
angels, or possibly his own children and that he built the city with the 
help of his children.** 

Though Abbadie feels that La Peyrére’s thoughts on chronology have 
been sufficiently refuted, it is clear that chronology continued to interest 
the unorthodox. Foigny in the Terre australe connue (1676) gives his 
Australians a chronology of twelve thousand years and Denis Veiras in 
the Histoire des Séverambes (1677), mentions the chronology of the Egyp- 

% See Histoire critique du vieux Testament, ed. of 1685, pp. 31-32; also Lettres choisies 
de R. Simon (Amsterdam, 1730), m1, 216-236. 

* Op. cit. (Amsterdam, 1685), pp. 110-130. 

37 Correspondance (Paris, 1909), 11, 22. 

%8 Traité de la vérité de la religion chrétienne (Rotterdam, 1684), 1, 81, 368-370. 
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tians, the Brahmins of India, and the Chinese, although he pretends to 
consider “la computation des Juifs plus plausible.”** The authors of the 
Espion Turc claim that the world has existed from eternity, supporting 
this assertion with references to the chronology of the Egyptians, the 
Chaldeans, the Assyrians, the Indians and the Chinese. Not only do they 
give considerable space to the discussion of the age of the world, they 
also declare the flood partial for a variety of reasons, and dispute the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch.“ The Préadamites are not men- 
tioned in this work, but it seems that they are still in existence, for 
Father Pezron, writing on chronology, stresses the importance of a sound 
knowledge of the subject in order to refute “les Préadamites, les Liber- 
tins, et ceux qu’on appelle esprits forts.” 

In 1689 Moréri devotes an article to La Peyrére in the supplement to 
the third volume of his dictionary, in which the thesis of the work is indi- 
cated, and several refutations are listed, which may indicate either a 
continued interest in the Préadamites or possibly a lack of knowledge 
about the author on the part of the general public.® 

The influence of the Préadamites was not limtied to France. As we 
have seen, Vossius utilized certain arguments from the work, thus becom- 
ing a sort of unwilling discipie. Moreover, according to Buddeus in his 
treatise on atheism, the atheist Knutzen accepted the objections of the 
Préadamites and had many disciples in Iena.“ Of course Buddeus must 
be used with caution, but the fact that there were refutations in Holland, 
Germany, and even Sweden seems to indicate a widespread knowledge of 
the book. In England where the Préadamites was translated into the vul- 
gar tongue, its arguments, through the works of Thomas Burnet and 
Charles Blount were to become part of the deistic stock in trade. Burnet 
is best known for his Telluris theoria sacra (London, 1681, 1689), but his 
Archaeologiae philosophicae (1692) created a great stir and became a 
favorite of English freethinkers, particularly the seventh and eighth 
chapters in which the Mosaic account of the Creation and the Fall come 
in for extensive criticism. So popular were these two chapters that Charles 
Blount included them in the collection of deistic tracts which he pub- 
lished under the title of the Oracles of Reason (1693).“ 


® See F. Lachévre, Les Successeurs de Cyrano de Bergerac (Paris, 1922), pp. 132, 195. 

See L’Espion Turc (Amsterdam, 1696-99), m1, 27, 107, 108, 275, 426, 427; rv, 179, 
180; v, 149; v1, 342, 345, 354. There were several editions of this work between the first 
(Paris, 1684) in one volume to this six-volume edition, which is the earliest that I have 
been able to consult. “ L’ Antiquité des tems rétablie (1687). 

® See Moréri, Le grand dictionnaire historique, etc. (Amsterdam, 1702), rv, 129. 

* See V. Pinot, op. cit., p. 199. 

“ Mr. Wade in the Clandestine Organization and Diffusion of Philosophic Ideas in France 
from 1700 to 1750 (Princeton, 1938),8pp. 100-246, tells us that Boulainvilliers made ex- 
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In the seventh chapter of the Archaeologiae philosophicae Burnet ad- 
vances a number of objections in order to show that the story of the Fall 
should be treated as an allegory and not taker literally. He argues as had 
La Peyrére that God to punish the serpent would hardly condemn it to 
crawl upon its belly “a thing which by nature he ever had before.” This 
objection was well known, however, and need not have been taken from 
La Peyrére. Burnet also argues that since Adam and Eve sewed together 
fig leaves to make themselves aprons, one might “deduce the original of 
the Taylor’s Trade,” and enquires where they obtained needles since it 
was unlikely that the art of working iron was known at such an early 
date. Where it is said that God gave Adam and Eve coats “‘made of the 
skins of animals,’ Burnet asks, “who skinned them?” These objections 
may have been partly a recollection of La Peyrére’s argument that there 
were “artificers” in the time of Cain, otherwise Cain would have had to 
dig mines and forge implements for farming and building; partly of La 
Peyrére’s suggestion that if God made coats of skin for Adam and Eve 
“there were in those days Curriers, Shoo-makers, and Skinners.’”’ These 
similarities although interesting, are hardly conclusive, but in the 
Archaeologiae we come upon an argument where the resemblance is much 
more striking. Burnet, having run over the chief “Heads of the History 
of Paradise” writes: The only thing now remaining to be considered, is, 
in how short a time all these things are said to have been transacted, in 
one Days time, or perhaps, but in half a Day.” Burnet begins with the 
creation of “all manner of Cattle... wild Beasts... and creeping 
things,” then the creation of Adam “and when he had created all these 
things, he brought each kind of Animal before Adam, that to every one 
of them he might give a name according to their several Faculties.”” How 
this was done is ‘a mystery, writes Burnet, “since there are so many dif- 
ferent Ranks and Families of Animals, to weigh and consider well the 
Nature of each, and afterwards to give them a name adapted to it, seems 
a task that requires no small time.’”’ Next God casts Adam into a deep 
sleep, extracts a rib, creates Eve who then marries Adam, has a conversa- 
tion with the serpent, eats of the apple, brings it to her husband who 
likewise sins. God discovers their guilt, and casts them out of Paradise. 
Burnet concludes: “all which things we read to have been done in one 
day; truly a very considerable and numerous piece of business.“ This is 





cerpts from Thomas Burnet’s Doubts on the First Chapter of Genesis and that there was 
also an anonymous manuscript treatise entitled Extrait de Pouvrage intitulé Doutes ou 
objections de Thomas Burnet sur le premier chapitre de la Genése, concilié avec ? Ecriture par 
M.D. It seems probable that both Boulainviliers and the anonymous deist are referring 
to the seventh and eighth chapters of the Archaeologiae Philosophicae since Burnet never 
wrote a separate work on the subject. 

Oracles of Reason (London, 1693), pp. 44, 46-48. 
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substantially the argument advanced by La Peyrére who had objected 
that “all those things ... set down in the second chapter” could not 
have been completed in one day “much less in the half of the sixth day, 
in which God created all creatures, then man.” Note that Burnet raises 
the difficulty of naming all the animals as had La Peyrére, refers to “all 
these things” and even suggests that they may have taken place in half 
a day. Unless a common source can be found, it seems probable that 
Burnet borrowed from La Peyrére. 

The case of Charles Blount is quite different from that of Burnet. 
Whereas Burnet reworked the material supplied by La Peyrére, Blount 
took outright from the Préadamites whatever he wished to make use of. 
In the Oracles of Reason there are about fifteen pages appropriated from 
the English translation of the Systema theologicum. Blount has pieced 
together all of La Peyrére’s arguments against original sin, the two crea- 
tions, the marriage of the sons of God and the daughters of men, the 
longevity of Adam, the prosperity of Cain despite his crime and his dis- 
reputable occupation, the Flood, and the miracles. Also all the material 
on chronology.“ The only contribution made by Blount is one which is 
typical of his plagiarism. He culls out the most significant passages and 
pieces them together. This is done with such skill, that the force of the 
argument is not only retained but usually heightened. It would be useless 
to reproduce all this material, since the borrowing is evident, but a few 
passages will be compared to leave no doubt on the facts of the case. 


Systema theologicum: It is clear, that this Deluge was peculiar to the Jews, not 
universal in all Nations, by that which is written of the Dove, which Noe sent 
out, and she return’d to him at night. For that branch with green leaves which 
the Dove pull’d from the tree, was not of those Olives which the Deluge had 
overwhelm’d; and for a whole year buried them in mudd. Therefore it is more 
probable to say, that that Dove being sent from the mountains of Armenia .. . 
and in the higher fields of Asia, gather’d from an olive, free from dirt and slime, 
that branch with green leaves (p. 244). 

Oracles of Reason: Now that this Flood was only in the Land of the Jews, they 
argue: from the Dove that was sent out and return’d at Night with an Olive- 
branch free from Dirt or Slime and cover’d with green Leaves; whereas, say they, 
in all places where the Flood had been, the Trees were depress’d and cover’d 
with Slime and Mud (p. 11). 

Systema theologicum: It is not known that Adam who was the criminal; and 
(as they say) the first fountain of so great evils, was ever much troubled with the 
least disease all the nine hundred and thirty years which he lived, unless you 
will believe him, who relates out of I doe not know what Author, that Adam 
dyed of the Gout, with which he was troubled, and which he pretends that he 
had by succession from his Ancestors. Did Cain fall sick when he slew his 


“ See Oracles of Reason, pp. 8-16, 220-222, 225-228. 
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Brother? Nay, he was very strong and lusty, he fled to the east of Eden, got a 
company of wicked persons about him, with whom he rob’d. He married a Wife, 
begot a Son, and built a City (p. 10). 

Oracles of Reason: Nay, it is not known that Adam, who was the Criminal and 
Fountain (as they say) of so great Evils, was ever so much as troubled with the 
least Disease all those 930 Years which he lived; unless you will believe him, 
who relates, out of I know not what Author, that Adam died of Gout, wherewith 
he was troubled from his ancestors. Did Cain fall sick when he slew his Brother? 
No; he was very strong and lusty, he fled to the East of Eden, where he associated 
himself with a pack of Lewd Fellows; he set up for the Trade of Padding, then 
married a Wife, Begot a Son, and built a City (p. 13). 


A few of the objections find expression in the later English deists, Col- 
lins and Tindall. Collins accuses Josephus of free-thinking and promises 
a few instances.” According to Josephus, continues Collins: 


[Cain] after a tedious journey thro several countries . . . settled his abode, but 
was so far from mending upon his affliction, that he went rather from bad to 
worse; abandoning himself to all manner of Outrage, with out any manner of 
regard to common Justice. He enrich’d himself, by Rapine and Violence; and 
made choice of the most profligate of Monsters for his Companions, instructing 
them in the very Mystery of their own Profession. He corrupted the Simplicity 
of former Times with a novel Invention of Weights and Measures, and exchang’d 
the Innocence of that primitive Generosity and Candour, for the new tricks of 
Policy and Craft. 


And Collins concludes: “All which seems plainly to suppose men before 
Adam.” Whether Collins received his inspiration directly from Josephus, 
or from another source is a matter for conjecture. He may have read the 
Préadamites or Blount’s Oracles of Reason in which the history of Cain is 
treated. There is even the possibility that he had it from Bayle, who as 
will be shown, discussed the story in some detail, and this is not improba- 
ble, if it is true that Collins had a hand in the English translation of 
Bayle’s dictionary.” 

Tindal presents much the same problem. In Christianity as Old as 
Creation (London, 1730) he expresses surprise at Adam’s longevity when 
his death had been foretold if he ate of the forbidden fruit. There are two 
references to this, in one of which Adam’s age is given as nine hundred 
and thirty, in the other “about nine hundred years” (pp. 229, 386). Tin- 
dal also marvels that Adam and Eve had “All Things necessary for sew- 
ing” with which they made themselves “Fig-leave Aprons” (p. 386). 
Tindal, of course, may have known the Préadamites, but the Oracles of 
Reason is a more likely source, since both the reference to Adam’s longev- 
ity and the needles to sew the “‘fig-leave aprons” are to be found there. 

47 A Discourse of Free-Thinking (London, 1713), pp. 159, 160; cf. N. Torrey, Voltaire 
and the English Deists (New Haven, 1930), p. 26, n. 5. 
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In the last decade of the century, as we have seen, La Peyrére’s argu- 
ments were projected into the limelight in England by the works of Burnet 
and Blount. In France a number of the difficulties of the Préadamites were 
given publicity in the Dictionnaire critique of Bayle (1697). Bayle devotes 
an article to La Peyrére in which he adds biographical material not found 
in Moréri, and the first note of the article Cain which occupies most of 
the page is given over to an “Examen de quelques difficultez des Pre- 
adamites.” Bayle observes that from the phrase “Que quiconque le trou- 
veroit ne le tuat” one might infer the world to have been fully inhabited at 
that time. The difficulty is not great, writes Bayle, ““Mais nous ne devous 
pas trouver mauvais que les Libertius le fassent valoir, puisqu’il est sar 
qu’il n’y a point de secte Chretienne qui ne la propos4t vivement aux 
autres, si elles differoit des autres sur ce point-la.” The common answer, 
that Cain was afraid of his nephews and nieces, does not satisfy Bayle, 
who insists that Cain feared the dwellers in far-off lands, or possibly 
simulated this fear in order to have the punishment inflicted by God 
“revoquer ou .. . commuer.”” As Father Joly puts it in the Remarques 
critiques sur le dictionnaire de Bayle: “Bayle donne toute la force dont il 
est capable & cette objection des Préadamites 4 laquelle il répond trés 
faiblement.”“* Not only did Bayle answer “faiblement” La Peyrére’s 
argument, he even adds to it, for he inquires as to the nature of the sign 
with which God marked Cain, and then relates a great variety of solutions 
which had been proposed by earlier biblical commentators. Among the 
possibilities are a letter taken from the name of Abel, the sign of the cross, 
a dog, a horn; some thought it to be leprosy, etc., etc. In addition Bayle 
treats at length the account by Josephus of the criminal and perverted 
life which Cain pursued in the land to which he fled, and his invention of 
weights and measures by which the primitivistic simplicity of man was 
corrupted. 

Other difficulties proposed by La Peyrére are taken up by Bayle with 
no reference, however, to the Préadamites. The incredible story of Abra- 
ham, Sara and Abimelec explained by La Peyrére as a faulty arrangement 
of the rolls which comprised the early text of the Bible," is given a rather 
lengthy exposition in the articles Abimilech and Sara; the naming of the 
animals by Adam is discussed by Bayle in the article Adam where he 
admits that the “vaste science” of Adam is a possibility though “nous 
ne lisons rien dans la Genése qui ne soit moins propre & nous donner cette 
idée, qu’A nous éloigner.” There is also an article on Lamech and the 
identity of the mysterious person referred to in the line “Je y tuerai un 
homme moi étant navré, voire un jeune homme moi étant meurtri,” is 


8 Op. cit., 1, 717. 4 (Paris, 1702), 1, 252. & Op. cit., 1, 717-720. 
51 Also by Richard Simon in the preface to the Histoire critique du Vieux Testament. 
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carefully examined. The question of chronology is given attention in the 
article Babylone. Bayle gives the familiar references from Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, Cicero, Pliny, and cites Scaliger, Vossius and Marsham in respect to 
certain points. It is rather difficult to determine Bayle’s position in this 
matter. He seems chiefly preoccupied to show that the figure 480, or 
490,000 found in Pliny should be 150,000 years. Thus we find that many 
of the objections of La Peyrére carry on in the Dictionnaire critique, re- 
ceiving considerable enlargement in the articles Abimelech, Sara, Lamech, 
and Cain. 

Some of the writers of clandestine deistic treatises which circulated 
early in the eighteenth century show familiarity with the arguments of 
La Peyrére though there is no evidence to show any direct influence. In 
Boulainvillier’s Abrégé d’histoire ancienne (1700-1073), surprise is ex- 
pressed at Cain’s fear when there was only Adam to punish him, the 
universality of the Flood is denied for a variety of reasons including the 
difficulty involved in the green olive branch brought back by the dove, 
and it is concluded that Moses ignored China, all of Africa outside of 
Egypt and “les vastes continents nouvellement découverts qui vraisem- 
blablement n’étaient pas alors sans habitants.’ In a Dissertation et 
preuve de l’éternité du monde (after 1703) the chronology of the Egyptians, 
Chaldeans, Persians, Chinese, inhabitants of India, Siamese, and even 
the “Canadiens” is brought forth to prove the antiquity of the world. 
For the reference to the “Canadiens” the author is indebted to Lahontan 
who in his Mémoires (1703) had claimed that the North American Indi- 
ans doubted the Christian chronology. The anonymous author also 
doubts that Moses wrote the Pentateuch, as did Lahontan, and in con- 
clusion denies the story of creation and the universality of the Flood.® 
The Militaire philosophe (1706-1711) likewise questions the Mosaic au- 
thorship of the Pentateuch, cites the antiquity of the Egyptians and the 
Chinese, and objects to the universality of the Flood on several counts, 
asking where the pigeon found the green olive branch and how the world 
was repopulated so quickly after the deluge.® 

In the published works of Tyssot de Patot are to be found many of 
the difficulties proposed in the Préadamites. Adam’s learning is dis- 
counted and the punishments inflicted because of the Fall are scoffed at. 
The flood is said to be local for a variety of reasons and the phrase “les 
bondes des cieux” called ridiculous, for “fod placer un ciel acquatique.” 
Moses did not write the Pentateuch; the story of Abimelech and Sara 


52 See Ira O. Wade, of. cit., pp. 56, 108, 109; also Voltaire and Mme du Chételet (Prince- 
ton, 1941), p. 176. 33 Op. cit., p. 245. 

54 See my article “Lahontan and Critical Deism,” MLN (Nov., 1941). 

5 Wade, loc. cit. 5 (MS Mazarine 1163), Pt. m1, 9, 10, 27, 28, 32, 35. 
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is preposterous; and the miracle for Joshua is contrary to natural law. 
Tyssot devotes an entire treatise to chronology giving all the familiar 
references.*” 

Although these deistic authors do not mention La Peyrére or les 
Préadamites, in 1711 Ellies du Pin thought it necessary to refute the 
theory of the Préadamites in his Dissertations critiques. And the year 1718 
saw the appearance of the Abbé Renaudot’s Anciennes relations de deux 
voyageurs mahométans in which La Peyrére is attacked violently. Renau- 
dot states that La Peyrére knew Latin “a peine’’; that his second disser- 
tation (presumably the Systema) was filled with objections furnished him 
by others; and he adds “‘il n’est que trop vrai que plusieurs s’y sont lais- 
sez surprendre, non pas pour devenir Préadamites, mais pour se former 
d’autres idées aussi dangereuses qui tendent au renversement de toute 
religion.’’5* 

The fulminations of the Abbé Renaudot proved no deterrent, for in 
1729 Lenglet-Dufresnoy revived all the old arguments concerning the age 
of the earth: the failure of Moses to treat the origins of the Egyptians, 
Ethiopians, Scythians and Chinese; and the problem of the repopulation 
of the earth after the Flood where in less than two or three hundred years 
Egypt and China had thousands of cities. Once more the authority of 
Scaliger is invoked to disprove the universality of the Flood; also 
“quelques auteurs célébres” are said to have been of the same opinion. 
Possibly Lenglet-Dufresnoy has La Peyrére in mind. If so, he does not 
name him.*® 

The deists, like the Espion Turc, Lahontan, Tyssot de Patot, etc. had 
maintained the negro to be of a race different from Adam. Father August 
Malfert undertook to dispose of this objection in an article Sur l’origine 
des Négres et des Américains (Mémoires de Trévoux, 1733). He sees La 
Peyrére at the origin of this difficulty, and accordingly, to attack the 
theory of men before Adam, he takes up La Peyrére’s argument concern- 
ing the strange fear of Cain when only Adam and Eve were alive, which 
he explains as follows. Both Cain and Abel were no longer young when 
the murder occurred. In the meantime Adam and Eve had been fruitful 
and had had other issue. Cain was not marked by a sign; he was made 
black and from him originated all the races of color, some in the Far East, 
some in Africa. The only exception was the Americans, the descendants 
of Lamech, who had been banished to America for having slain “a man 
to my wounding, a young man to my hurt.” Father Malfert is forced to 
sacrifice the universality of the Flood. No matter, La Peyrére has been 
refuted, and it has been demonstrated that the colored races trace their 


57 See my study on Tyssot de Patot, pp. 29-41. 
58 See V. Pinot, op. cit., pp. 199, 236, 237. 59 Tbid., pp. 243, 244. 
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origin to Cain, Lamech and Noah, and were not created in “‘ces différ- 
entes Régions longtemps avant Adam, comme I’a prétendu |’auteur des 
Préadamites.’’® 

Let us return to the clandestine manuscript treatises by examining the 
work attributed to Mirabaud, Opinions des anciens sur le monde, written 
before 1722. The Flood was local; man has inhabited the globe longer 
than Moses thought, a fact supported by the venerable annals of the 
Chinese; and Mirabaud concludes: “il paraitrait du moins que le monde 
auroit été habité plusieurs milliers d’années au-dessus du temps que 
Moise a fixé pour son commencement.” The Examen critique des apolo- 
gistes de la religion chrétienne, completed about 1735, and which, accord- 
ing to Professor Wade probably circulated around 1745 or 1746, re- 
affirms many of the old difficulties. In the published edition of 1767 we 
find a discussion of the origin of negroes, and of the problem of the dis- 
persal of “cette multitude d’hommes” in the short period of time after 
Noah. Like La Peyrére, Vossius and Lenglet-Dufresnoy he points out the 
populous state of Egypt, China, Scythia and “‘la Tartare” less than three 
hundred years after the Flood (pp. 205-208). 

In the work attributed to Dumarsais, La Religion chrétienne analysée 
(about 1742), the records of the Chinese are said to precede the Flood, 
the negroes to be of a race other than Adam, also the Greenlanders; the 
Flood is stated to be partial, reference being made to the mystery of the 
olive branch with green leaves; Moses did not write the Pentateuch; and 
the darkness at the Crucifixion is denied. To this work there were added 
(about 1749) certain Preuves or Notes, among them the Histoire de Cain. 
The author complains that the Preadamites do not go far enough: 


Ce n’est pas assez pour concilier Moyse avec lui-méme, que de supposer, ou 
qu’il y avoit au tems du meurtre d’Abel et de la construction de la ville d’Henoch, 
un grand nombre de personnes sur la terre, parens de Cain, ou enfans d’autres 
familles, comme le soutiennent les Préadamites, 


and he concludes: “L’exposition louche, l’obscurité, la contradiction, |’im- 
possibilité physique, subsistent donc toujours dans l’histoire de Cain.’ 
The author of the Examen de la Genése, whether it be Mme du ChAte- 
let, Voltaire, or both is a past master in the arguments of critical deism, 
and so it comes as no surprise that many of the objections put in circula- 
tion back in 1655 by La Peyrére erect again their obstinate, unorthodox 
heads. The two accounts of creation given in Genesis 1, 27 and m, 21-22, 
the author notes, gave rise to the argument “des préadamites”; the nam- 


% Ibid., pp. 246-248. “ Wade, of. cit., p. 211. ® Ibid., p. 202. 
 (Euores de Fréret (Paris, 1792), rv, 141, 142, 162, 163, 290, 291; also Wade, op. cit., 
56, 165, 169, 179. 
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ing of the animals is a childish story; the punishments inflicted because 
of the Fall are ridiculous; and the story of Cain is examined in detail. 
The sign with which he was marked confirmed “l’objection des préada- 
mites,” for if Adam was the first man, whom had Cain to fear? Further- 
more, what was the sign “les uns disent que c’étoit un chien . . . les au- 
tres une corne au milieu de son front; tout cela est . . . bon 4 supposer.” 
The difficulty concerning Lamech is commented on, also that of the 
marriage of the sons of God to the daughters of men. The Flood is scoffed 
at, the cataracts in heaven are contrary to physics, and the dove’s return 
with a green olive branch is an impossibility: “le long séjour des arbres 
sous l’eau, en dut faire mourir la plupart, et retarder de plusieurs mois 
la séve des autres.” In Genesis x, Noah’s progeny divide “‘les {les des 
nations, chacun suivant sa langue,” but in the following chapter this is 
contradicted: “‘il n’y avait qu’une seule langue sur la terre.” Many of the 
passages in the Pentateuch which Moses could not have written are 
given; the citation from “le livre des guerres du Seigneur’’; the phrase 
“au dela du jourdain”’; the iron bed of Og shown at Rabbath; the cities 
called Jair unto this day. Also the fact that the miracle of the stopping of 
the sun for Joshua is cited out of the “livre des Justes” is evidence that 
Joshua did not write the book which bears his name. The absurdity of the 
story of Abimilech and Sarah is mentioned and many of the miracles at- 
tacked are those in the Préadamites; the fiery army sent to Elisha; the 
miracle of the dial of Ahaz; the miracle for Joshua; the darkness at the 
Crucifixion and the star of Bethlehem. Concerning this last it is observed 
“aucun historien n’en parle,” an objection advanced by La Peyrére.™ 

It is rather difficult to be sure that the author of the Examen de la 
Genése had no direct knowledge of the Préadamites, but there are indica- 
tions which point that way. Speaking of the two creations, the following 
comment is made: “Cette double création de "homme et de la femme a 
fait croire 4 quelques uns qu’Adam n’étoit pas le premier homme; et on 
appelle ceux qui soutiennent cette opinion Préadamites.” The author is 
obviously referring to those who believed in the existence of men before 
Adam, and not to the book. Also the observation that Cain’s fear “a 
encore confirmé |’objection des préadamites” loses its significance since a 
discussion follows concerning the nature of the sign with which Cain was 
marked, a subject not treated by La Peyrére but found in Bayle’s article 
Cain in the Dictionnaire critique. Many other difficulties advanced in 
both the Préadamites and the Examen de la Genése, as we have seen, are 
also found elsewhere, i.e., the cataracts of heaven, the dove’s return with 


* Examen de la Genése (MS. Troyes 2376), 1, 1-16, 89, 97-102; 11, 13, 14, 98, 99, 112-114; 
(MS. Troyes 2377), 1, 9-10, 99. I wish to express my appreciation here to Professor Ira O. 
Wade from whom the microfilm was borrowed. 
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the green olive branch, the question of the authorship of the Pentateuch, 
and the miracle for Joshua. And in reference to the miracle of the dial of 
Ahaz, the author remarks that Spinoza explained it “par une Parélie.” 
Thus despite the rather considerable number of objections common to 
both works, direct influence, although a possibility, appears improbable. 
It is clear, however, that the term “‘préadamites” has come to be asso- 
ciated with certain arguments such as the two creations and the fear of 
Cain, the result no doubt of their venerable roots and persistence. La 
Peyrére has been forgotten but his doubts have taken on the force of 
tradition. 

Voltaire begins the article Adam of the Dictionnaire philosophique as 
follows: ‘On a tant écrit d’Adam, de sa femme, des préadamites, etc.,”’ 
and remarks “‘il est plat de répéter ce que les autres ont dit.” From this 
rather disparaging comment one would gather that Voltaire had no high 
opinion of works concerned with the Preadamites, an inference not justi- 
fied by the facts. In Voltaire’s critical works most of the objections imag- 
ined by La Peyrére may be found, and some are great favorites and are 
used over and over again, particularly in the Dictionnaire philosophique 
and la Bible enfin expliquée. The contradiction involved in the two crea- 
tions is noted, and the naming of the animals draws the following com- 
ment: “‘si Adam eit ainsi connu toutes les propriétés des animaux, ou il 
avait déja mangé du fruit de la science, ou Dieu semblait n’avoir pas 
besoin de lui interdire ce fruit; il en savait déja plus que la Société royale 
de Londres et l’Académie des sciences.” Although it is said Adam will die 
when he eats of the apple, he lived to be nine hundred and thirty, and 
the punishments incurred by the serpent, by woman, and by the earth are 
shown to be no penalties but in the nature of things. The story of Cain is 
examined at length, also the mystery in the words of Lamech, and the 
marriage of the sons of God and the daughters of men is speculated on. 

The authorship of the Pentateuch is discussed and the usual arguments 
advanced: the phrase “au dela au Jourdain,” the iron bed of the great 
Og, the cities of Jair, and the citation by Moses of the book of the wars of 
the Lord which was written after his death.*” 

There are common objections to the account of the Flood and the 
events which followed. The cataracts in the sky were contrary to the 
laws of physics; in one chapter the sons of Noah are divided according to 
their tongues, in the next the world is of “une lévre”; the sons of Shem, 
though accursed, were given one third of the earth; the prodigious speed 
with which the earth was repopulated is noted, likewise the fact that 


xvi, 57.  xvi1, 59; xrx, 230-236; xx, 152; xxx, 6, 8, 11, 13, 14, 16. 
87 x1x, 239-242; xx, 99-104; xxx, 21, 114, 116. 
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Abraham, who was born after the Flood, found “déja . . . une suite de 
rois puissants en Egypte et en Asie.’”** 

Among the miracles on which both authors cast doubt are the miracle 
of the shoes and clothing, the fiery army sent for Elisha, the shadow 
which went back on the dial of Ahaz, Sarah’s miraculous charm at an 
advanced age, the star of Bethlehem seen only by the wise men, and the 
darkness at the death of Christ. The miracle of the arresting of the sun 
and moon for Joshua is declared contrary to natural law and Joshua’s 
authorship is questioned since the “livre des justes”’ is cited, a work writ- 
ten after the death of Joshua.” 

La Peyrére’s argument that it required a great period of time for the 
development of the sciences of magic, astrology and astronomy may be 
found in section x of the Essai sur les moeurs, where it is is shown that 
the Chaldeans invented the Zodiac, and their antiquity is also attested 
by the time required to perfect the science of astronomy: 


Les progrés de l’esprit sont si lents, l’illusion des yeux est si puissante, |’asservis- 
sement aux idées recues si tyranniques, qu’il n’est pas possible qu’un peuple 
qui n’aurait eu que dix-neuf cents ans edt pu parvenir 4 ce haut degré de phi- 
losophie qui contredit les yeux, et qui demande la théorie la plus approfondie . . . 
quatre cent soixante et dix mille ans, c’est beaucoup pour nous autres qui sommes 
d’hier, mais c’est bien peu de choses pour |’univers entier. 


In section xm where the antiquity of the Phoenicians is examined, Vol- 
taire points out, as had La Peyrére, that Sanchoniathon, who wrote be- 
fore the Trojan war, often invoked the authority of a priest named 
“Jérombal” who had lived long before.”° 

It is evident that many of the objections dear to the Préadamites have 
found their way into the Dictionnaire philosophique, la Bible enfin expli- 
quée, even the Essai sur les moeurs, and the inevitable question arises, 
did Voltaire know the Systema theologicum? The solution is a difficult 
one. In the first place, the one reference to the “préadamites” in the 
works of Voltaire is found in the Dictionnaire philosophique, and there 
the term is used according to Diderot’s definition, i.e., men who lived 
before Adam. Moreover, Voltaire, unlike Diderot, never mentions La 
Peyrére or the Préadamites, and his expression of many of the Préadamites 
arguments proves very little since many of the objections had become 
commonplace in the deistic tradition. Other objections less well known 
are found in both the Examen de la Genése and the works of Voltaire, not 
surprising if it is true that Voltaire may have been present when the 

6 xvimt, 33, 59, 511; xxx, 17-20. 

& xvi, 32, 44; x1x, 240; xx, 99; xxx, 22, 32, 115, 127, 128, 226, 240, 242, 301, 302, 311. 

7 x1, 28-33, 39, 40. 
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Examen was written, and may have collaborated in its composition,” but 
since the author of the Examen de la Genése seems to have no first hand 
knowledge of the Préadamites, this common stock of arguments advances 
us in no way in the solution of our problem. The argument that Adam 
lived to be nine hundred and thirty, a favorite with Voltaire, does not 
appear in the Examen de la Genése, but is expressed elsewhere. Charles 
Blount took it from La Peyrére and Tindal uses it in Christianity as old as 
Creation. In view of Voltaire’s indebtedness to Tindal, he may have seen 
the objection there.” 

There are, however, other difficulties common to both Voltaire and 
La Peyrére which do not appear in any of the authors discussed in this 
article. Voltaire’s comment that to give Ham a third of the earth was 
certainly no punishment recalls La Peyrére’s astonishment that the sons 
of Japheth had to “spread themselves into all the islands far and near” 
whereas the sons of Ham “being reprobates, had their lot in the holy 
land.” More striking are his remarks on the story of Cain. He begins with 
the familiar observation “il est étonnant qu’il (Dieu) lui donne une sauve- 
garde contre tous ceux qui pourraient le tuer, lorsqu’il n’y avait que 
trois personnes sur la terre, lui, son pére et sa mére. And then he adds: 
“Cain batit une ville aussitét aprés avoir tué son frére. On demande 
quels ouvriers il avait pour batir sa ville, quels citoyens pour la peupler, 
quels arts et quels instruments pour construire des maisons,” clearly La 
Peyrére’s objection “with what workmen and carpenters, did Cain build 
this city? Of what Citizens was it made up.”’ Probably the most interest- 
ing resemblance is found in the Essai sur les moeurs, where Voltaire 
argues as had La Peyrére that the antiquity of the Chaldeans is proved 
by their knowledge in astrology and astronomy. In view of these similari- 
ties, particularly Voltaire’s knowledge of the details of the Cain argument 
not mentioned by Bayle or elsewhere, it seems possible that Voltaire was 
acquainted with the Systema theologicum. 

Probably the search for traces of the Préadamites tradition could be 
carried much further, but it seems logical to stop with Voltaire, who 
represents the peak of critical deism. Let us see now what has been shown 
in this inquiry and what conclusions may be drawn. First it is evident 
that La Peyrére was a person of some prominence in his day and that his 
views, which because of their use over and over again by later deists may 
be called the arguments of critical deism, attracted considerable attention 
at the time of the publication of the Praeadamitae and the Systema 
theologicum (1655). This is confirmed by the numerous refutations, by 
the contemporary comment, and particularly by the sympathetic atti- 

1 See Ira O. Wade, Voltaire and Mme du Chdtelet (Princeton, 1941), pp. 126-134. 

™ See Norman Torrey, Voltaire and the English Deists (New Haven, 1930), pp. 104-129. 
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tude of Patin and Marolles. Thus La Peyrére is important in the history 
of the development of critical deism in France, because he was one of 
the first to disseminate its arguments, and because he was able to gain 
a favorable hearing for these views among certain contemporaries. Also 
it has been shown that La Peyrére’s work was known in England, that 
Blount and Burnet borrowed from it, and that Collins and Tindal knew 
some of the arguments directly or indirectly, evidence of an early French 
influence in the development of English critical deism. In France many 
of the objections were kept constantly before the public through the 
refutations of the apologists, through the disputes of learned biblical 
scholars, through Bayle, through the clandestine manuscripts or the 
published works of most of the deistic writers. Some of the arguments 
were more popular than others, particularly those against the sacred 
chronology, against the Flood, the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, 
and the strange, strange story of Cain, but all of them find expression at 
one time or another between 1655 and 1776, when la Bible enfin expliquée 
made its appearance. The persistence of the objections of La Peyrére 
throws new light on an old problem, the origins of eighteenth-century 
critical deism. It is an irrefutable proof of the continuity of the argu- 
ments of critical deism in France from 1655 to 1776; it establishes a link 
between men like Patin and Marolles, who made up the Gassendi-La 


Mothe le Vayer group, and the philosophes of the eighteenth century. 
Davip Rice McKEE 


Hamilton College 
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XXVIII 
GOETHE AND RONSARD 


N one of those bursts of candor, for which he was famous, Merck once 

told the German poet: ‘Was du lebst, ist beBer, als was du schreibst.” 
Late in life Goethe was to confirm this half-truth when he rerarked to 
the faithful Eckermann: “Ich habe in meiner Poesie nie affektiert. Was 
ich nicht erlebte und was mir nicht auf die Nagel brannte und zu schaffen 
machte, habe ich auch nicht gedichtet und ausgesprochen. Liebesgedichte 
habe ich nur gemacht, wenn ich liebte.” The very naturalism—in the 
Goethean sense—which, during the Strassburg period, he and his youth- 
ful friends proclaimed, partly out of the fervor of their own revolutionary 
souls and partly out of enthusiasm for Rousseau’s Pygmalion (Dicht. u. 
Weahr., 1, 51) is anchored in this conviction: 


Freundschaft, Liebe, Briiderschaft, 
Tragt die sich nicht von selber vor? 


With the exception of Rousseau, Diderot, and of course Voltaire, what 
appeal had French literature (bejahrt und vornehm) for them to whom life 
was a thing to be experienced and not remembered? 

When it came to love, Goethe’s own testimony is there to convince us. 
His youthful passion for Friedericke Brion needed only the present, and 
not the past, as a witness: “Man durfte sich nur der Gegenwart hingeben, 
um diese Klarheit des reinen Himmels, diesen Glanz der reichen Erde, 
diese lauen Abende, diese warmen Nichte an der Seite der Geliebten 
oder in ihrer Nahe zu genieSen.” In these surroundings, he then tells us, 
there came again the delight of writing verse—a delight that he had 
long not felt: “Ich legte fiir Friedriken manche Lieder bekannten 
Melodien unter.” Among these was the now famous: 


Erwache Friedericke, 
Vertreib die Nacht, 

Die einer deiner Blicke 

Zum Tage macht! 

Der Végel sanft Gefliister 
Ruft liebevoll, 

Da mein geliebt Geschwister 
Erwachen soll. 


Ist dir mein Wort nicht heilig 
Und meine Ruh? 

Erwache! Unverzeihlich! 
Noch schlummerst du! 
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Horch, Philomelens Kummer 
Schweigt heute still, 

Weil dich der bése Schlummer 
Nicht meiden will. 


Die Nachtigall im Schlafe 
Hast du versiumt; 

So hére nun zur Strafe, 

Was ich gereimt. 

Schwer lag auf meinem Busen 
Des Reimes Joch: 

Die schinste meiner Musen, 
Du—schliefst ja noch. 


We need not concern ourselves here with the music to which the poem 
was set. The question of the melody and rhythm was solved by Max 
Friedlander (Das deutsche Lied im achtzehnten Jahrhundert, 1, 27 ff.) 
in favor of Goerner and Hagedorn.’ What appears obvious, although the 
Jubiliums-Ausgabe does not mention the fact and the poem as edited is 
given no title, is that the poem is a Tagelied or rather an aube. This 
becomes clear the moment one considers such a picturesque instance of 
the Provencal genre as the alba by Giraut de Bornelh, where however 
the “dawn”’ is the signal for the separation of the lovers. I quote Giraut’s 
second stanza (Appel, Chrestomathie,? p. 91): 


Bel companho, si dormetz o vellatz, 

non dormatz plus, suau vos ressidatz, 

qu’en orien vei |’estela creguda 

qu’amena.| iorn, qu’eu I’ai ben coneguda; 
et ades sera l’alba. 


1 It is not necessary to enter into the Lenz-Goethe controversy; on this see Goedecke, 
Grundriss, tv, 91 ff. I assume that Edward Schrider, Nachrichten der K. Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, philol.-histor. Klasse, 1905, has established the Goethean au- 
thorship of our poem. But it may be useful to repeat here the strophic form used by Hage- 
dorn: 


Uns lockt die Morgenréthe 

In Busch und Wald, 

Wo schon des Schifers Flite 

Ins Land erschallt. 

Die Lerche steigt und schwirret, 

Von Lust erregt: 

Die Taube lacht und girret: 

Die Wachtel schlagt. 

2 My copy of the standard Kolsen edition is defective for this poem. On Giraut, see 

further Jeanroy, Poésie lyrique des troubadours, 11, 51 ff. On the sonnet by Ronsard see also 
Morris Bishop, Ronsard, p. 117. 
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So that, despite his protestation of freedom from tradition, Goethe 
dropped into an old (bejahrt), medieval, form in which to celebrate his 
young love. But nobody would be so rash as to suppose that in his 
Strassburg days he knew, much less used, a Provencal model—though 
of course Herder may have called his attention to Romeo and Juliet, 1m, v, 
where again Shakespeare employs the aube to introduce the heartbreak 
of his lovers’ parting. It is Juliet speaking and she pleads: 


Wilt thou be gone? it is not yet near day: 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 
That pierc’d the fearful hollow of thine ear; 
Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate tree: 
Believe me, love, it was the nightingale. 


Much more likely, it seems to me, is a suggestion which came to me 
from the late Kuno Meyer, the eminent Celtic scholar. Over a cup of 
tea he told me, some thirty years ago, that together with his sister he 
had heard a lecture at the Sorbonne on Ronsard, in which the speaker 
had lingered over one (xxm1) of the sonnets of the Continuation des 
Amours that Ronsard had addressed to Marie, the simple country-girl 
of Bourgueil. It begins: 


Mignongne [sic], levés-vous, vous estes paresseuse, 

Ja la gaye alouette au ciel a fredonné, 

Et ja le rossignol frisquement jargonné, 

Dessus I’espine assis, sa complainte amoureuse. 
Debout donc. 


And it ends: 
Jan, je vous punirai du peché de paresse, 
Je vois baiser cent fois vostre oeil, vostre tetin, 
Afin de vous aprendre a vous lever matin. 


As he heard the lines roll forth in melodious French, Meyer whispered 
into his sister’s ear: “Das ist ja Goethes ‘Erwache Friedericke’.” 

I am inclined to think that Meyer was right. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously Goethe had adapted the aube for Marie to Friedericke;* the 
theme, the summons, the nightingale, etc., are in the German poem 
freshly “erlebt” in accordance with the Sesenheim experience. Both 


Marie and Friedericke had overslept (compare paresseuse and versdumt), 


3 Later on Goethe gives evidence of his acquaintance with the German Minnesang, which 
of course included the Tagelied. Apropos of the appearance in 1806 of Des Knabens Wunder- 
horn it did not escape him (see his review, Jubilaums-Ausgabe, xxxvi, 247 ff.) that No. 
386, Schwere Wacht, of the Wunderhorn is akin to the “sangreiche Minnesingerwesen.” 
See the 1874 ed. which reproduces (1, 554) the 1549 Niirnberg print of one of the versions, 
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for in both poems the “dawn” was to unite and not to part the lovers. 
My chief reason, however, for crediting Meyer is a passage in Dichtung 
und Wahrheit (111, 40) where Goethe says: “Since in my youthful years 
I was more and more dependent on the Germanism (Deutschheit) of the 
sixteenth century, I soon also included the French of that wonderful 
epoch in my enthusiasm. Montaigne, Amyot, Rabelais, Marot were my 
friends and stirred in me sympathy and admiration.” It may be remarked 
that the French had long been “in his enthusiasm”; see his remarks 
about Moliére, Corneille, Racine, and Manon Lescaut in the account of 
his youth at Frankfort. Strassburg was to bring the change in his atti- 
tude.‘ To be sure, he does not mention Ronsard or any other member 
of the Pléiade—no more than in referring to the Volksbiicher (Dicht. u. 
Wahr., 1, 38) does he mention® Faust! With the artifices of the Pléiade 
school he could have had little sympathy. On the other hand, there is 
every reason to think that Ronsard’s sensuous grasp of the beautiful 





preserved in better form in a sixteenth century MS of the Darmstadt Library. For us the 
interesting stanza of the same is the following: 

Der Wachter sach am Firmament, 

Daf sich die Nacht thet enden: 

Ein starker Wind von Orient 

Thut uns den Tag her senden, 

Die Hanen schreien auf dem Geyd, 

Die Hiindlein die thun jagen, 

Frau Nachtigal sitzt auf griinem Zweig, 

Singet uns ein siife Melodei. 

Wol auf, wann es wil tagen! 


Archer Taylor, who has been kind enough to read my article in manuscript and offer various 
valuable suggestions, includes a bibliography on the survival of the aube as the Tagelied 
in his Literary History of Meistergesang (New York, 1937), p. 121, note 92. 

4“Die franzésische Sprache war mir von Jugend auf lieb; ich hatte sie in einem be- 
wegterem Leben, und ein bewegteres Leben durch sie kennen gelernt. . . . Nun wiinschte 
ich mich derselben mit gréferer Leichtigkeit zu bedienen, und zog deswegen StraGburg 
zum abermaligen akademischen Aufenthalt andern hohen Schulen vor; aber leider sollte 
ich dort gerade das umgekehrte von meinen Hoffnungen erfahren und von dieser Sprache, 
diesen Sitten eher ab-als ihnen zugewendet werden.” 

5 As Gustav Arlt points out to me. For those who did not know Meyer I add here 
George Moore’s (Salve, Carra edition, p. 189) sketch of him: “He was prompting Hyde, 
who was not sure of his words, when I came into the room, and my surprise was great for 
it is not usual to meet the Irish language in a light brown overcoat and a large, soft, brown 
hat; beards are uncommon among Gaelic speakers, and long, flowing moustaches unknown. 
A Gaelic Leaguer’s eyes are not clear and quiet, and he does not speak with a smooth even 
voice; his mind is not a comfortable mind; and by these contraries, in defiance of Aristotle, 
I am describing Kuno Meyer, the great scholar artist, the pleasure of whose life has been 
to disinter the literature of the ancient Celt, and to translate it so faithfully that when we 
read we seem to see those early times as in a mirror.” 
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would have appealed to him and made an impression. Poets may have 
not one but several sources—the question is what they make of them. 
Out of the Ronsardian sonnet, I believe, and a Goerner-Hagedorn song 
Goethe made a pulsating, unforgettable lyric. 

At the age of sixty Goethe met Napoleon. The famous interview is too 
well known to need repetition here. Yet I may recall that the conversa- 
tion centered on Werther, on which Napoleon made a famous critique, 
and which it is said (Bielschowsky, 1, 205) he had read seven times and, 
as Alexander did with the Iliad, carried with him on his campaigns. Thus 
was the impulse stemming from the troubadours, taken up by Ronsard, 
and relived—not once but many times (Friedericke, Charlotte, Lili)— 
by Goethe, to revert to its source. As for Goethe, he said truthfully: 
“Was ich nicht erlebte . . . habe ich auch nicht gedichtet.” 

Wivtiam A. NITZzE 


University of California at Los Angeles 





XXIX 
LOCKHART’S QUARTERLY CONTRIBUTORS 


HE intention, in the following pages, is to identify the authors of 

all literary articles appearing in the Quarterly Review during the 
period (1826-53) in which John Gibson Lockhart was editor. The project 
rests mainly on the authority of the Contributors’ Book kept by the 
house of John Murray, publishers of the Review, at 50 Albemarle Street, 
London.' The full name of each contributor is given when it could be 
secured from the Dictionary of National Biography or from Boase’s Mod- 
ern English Biography. In several instances this separate information was 
unobtainable, and the form employed is that recorded in the Con- 
tributors’ Book itself—which rarely does more than give the initials of 
first names. When, as in a few cases, the identity of the author of an ar- 
ticle is unknown or doubtful, the fact is so stated. 

Naturally, many of these reviewers have been previously identified. 
The contributions of Walter Scott, Ruskin, and Gladstone are known. 
Lockhart’s articles are recorded in Miss M. C. Hildyard’s Lockhart’s 
Literary Criticism (1931); Southey’s are in C. C. Southey’s Life and Cor- 
respondence of Robert Southey; Croker’s, in my John Wilson Croker (1940). 
Some of Milman’s pieces of this period were reprinted in his Savonarola, 
Erasmus, and Other Essays (1870); Abraham Hayward’s were collected in 
his Biographical and Critical Essays (1858); Palgrave’s are in the Collected 
Historical Works of Sir Francis Palgrave (1922). A few individual reviews 
are credited to their authors in the Dictionary of National Biography. 
Finally, approximately sixty-five of Lockhart’s contributors are tabu- 
lated in Professor Walter Graham’s Tory Criticism in the Quarterly Re- 
view (1921). Nevertheless, about one-third of the authors named are 
hereby identified for the first time in print; and the form in which the 
whole list is brought together has never been previously adopted. 

The term “literary articles” has been interpreted in the widest sense. 
It comprehends not only reviews of fhovels, poems, dramas, and essays, 
but also articles on historical works, on biographies and memoirs, on 
philosophical and linguistic topics, on economic and scientific themes of 
general interest, on subjects concerning art, manners, etiquette. Articles 
omitted are those on current politics (which are regularly by Croker), 
on contemporary travel and exploration (mostly by John Barrow)—ex- 
cept those which concern the United States, and on matters which have 
been judged to be of a more narrowly economic or scientific nature. 


1] use its materials by the generous permission of Sir John Murray. 
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Vol. xxxim. 
No. 66. March, 1826. 
1. Pepys’s Memoirs. Srr WALTER Scott. 
3. Ancient Greek Courts of Justice. THoMAs MITCHELL. 
5. Apocalypse of the Sister Nativité. RoBERT SOUTHEY. 
9. Novels of Fashionable Life (Tremaine, Matilda, Granby). WiLttaM 
STEWART ROsE. 
13. Memoirs of Sheridan, by John Watkins and Thomas Moore. Jonn Grsson 
LocKHART. 


Vol. XxXxIVv. 

No. 67. June, 1826. 

. J. H. Wiffen’s Translation of Tasso. Witt1aM STEWART RosE. 

. L’Homme au Masque de Fer. Str FRANcIs PALGRAVE (doubtful). 

. History and Prospects of English Industry. RicHarp CHENEVIX. 

. Canova—British Sculptors. ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 

. Translations of Goethe’s Faust (Leveson Gower’s and Shelley’s). J. G. 
LocKHART. 

10. Boaden’s Life of John Philip Kemble. Srrk Water Scort. 

11. Anglo-Saxon History (David Hume). Srm Francis PALGRAVE. 


No. 68. September, 1826. 

. Britton’s Cathedral Antiquities. Ropert SouTHEY. 

. Sir W. Scott—Lives of the Novelists. J. G. LockHart. 

. M. Parseval—Philippe-Auguste, Poéme Héroique, J. G. LockHart. 

. Military Memoirs (including Gleig’s Subaltern). J. G. LockHart. 

. Memoirs of Madame de Genlis. RicHarp CHENEVIX. 

. Prior’s Life of Burke. RicHaRD COLLEY WELLESLEY (Marquis Wellesley). 
. Sandoval, or the Freemason (novel). JosepH BLANco WHITE. 


NIA Ne 


Onan. Ye 


Vol. xxxv. 

No. 69. January, 1827. 
3. Servian Minstrelsy. J. G. LockHarr. 
4. Hurwitz’s Hebrew Tales. Witt1am MAGINN. 
6. Autobiography. J. G. LockHart. 
7. Carrington’s Dartmoor (poem). (No EnTRY.) 
8. Dr. Sayers’s Works. RoBErt SouTHEY. 


No. 70. March, 1827. 


2. H. H. Milman’s Anne Boleyn. Jonn ABRAHAM HERAUD. 
4. English Synonyms. G. TAYLOR 
8. Historical Romance. JoHN ABRAHAM HERAUD. 


Vol. XXXVI. 

No. 71. June, 1827. 
2. H. J. Todd’s Edition of Milton. Jonn James Buunr. 
3. Life of Theobald Wolfe Tone. J. G. Locxnarr. 
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7. Works of John Home, Esq. Srr WALTER Scott. 
8. State of the Universities. CHartes LYELL. 
9. De Vere, a Novel. J. G. Lockwart. 


No. 72. October, 1827. 
1. Bibliothéque Chrétienne pour |’Edification de la Jeunesse. ROBERT 
SOUTHEY. 
2. Sketches in Persia. HENRY ELLts. 
6. Chinese Novels and Poetry. (No Entry—but see no. 81.) 
7. S. M. Phillipps’s State Trials. Georce Dopp. 
8. On Planting Waste Lands. Srr WALTER Scort. 


Vol. xxxvi. 

No. 73. January, 1828. 

. Life and Writings of Lucian. J. G. LockHarr. 

. The Reformation in Italy. JoHN James Biunt. 

. May Fair (poem) and Whitehall (novel). J. G. I ockHarr. 

. Amendments of the Criminal Law. GrorcE Dopp. 

. Hallam’s Constitutional History of England. Ropert SouTHEY. 
. The United States. Joun BARRow. 


No. 74. March, 1828. 

. Memoir and Correspondence of Lord Collingwood. Joun Barrow. 

. Leigh Hunt’s Lord Byron and Some of his Contemporaries. J. G. Locx- 
HART. 

. J. C. Beltram’s Pilgrimage in Europe and America. Jonn Barrow. 

. J. H. Markland’s Proposal for a Museum of National Antiquities. Francis 
PALGRAVE. 

10. Campaigns of the British Army at Washington and New Orleans. J. G. 

LocKHART. 


Onn rr WH 
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Vol. Xxxvil. 
No. 75. July, 1828. 
2. Psalmody. HENRY HART MILMAN. 
4. Jared Sparks: Life and Travels of John Ledyard. Ropert SouTHEy. 
5. On the Present State of the Jews. GEorGE ROsE. 
6. Continental Travelling and Residence Abroad (including Samuel Rogers’s 
Italy). RoBERT SOUTHEY. 
8. Capt. Thomas Southey’s Chronological History of the West Indies. 
RoBERT SOUTHEY. 


No. 76. October, 1828. 

. Works and Character of Paley. Jon James BLUNT. 

. Hexaglot Georgics. Toomas MITCHELL. 

. Lodge’s Illustrated Biography. J. G. LockHarr. 

. Henry Taylor’s Isaac Comnenus (drama). J. G. LocKHART. 
. Memoirs of General Miller. GEorce Rosert GLEIG. 

. Salmonia, or Days of Fly-Fishing. Sr WALTER Scott. 
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Vol. XxxIx. 
No. 77. January, 1829. 

2. Records and Registration. FRANCIS PALGRAVE. 

3. Morier’s Hajji Baba in England. Srr WaLTER Scott. 


No. 78. April, 1829. 


1. Life and Writings of Dr. Parr. Joun James Biunt. 
3. Judge Hall—Letters from the West. Joun Barrow. 
4. Surtees’s History of Durham. Rosert SouTHEY. 

5. The Journal of a Naturalist. Joun Barrow. 


Vol. xx. (Index.) 


Vol. x1t. 
No. 81. July, 1829. 

1. Southey’s Colloquies on the Progress and Prospects of Society. JoHN 

James BLunT. 

3. Nichols’s Progresses and Court of King James I. Joun ADoLpuus. 

4. Chinese Drama, Poetry, and Romance. JoHN Francis Davis. 

5. Ancient History of Scotland. SR WALTER Scott. 
No. 82. November, 1829. 
1. Remains of Lucretia Davidson. RoBERT SOUTHEY. 
2. Bickens’s Systems and Methods in Natural History. J. G. LockHart 

(and coadjutors) . ; 

3. Tytler’s History of Scotland. Smz WALTER Scott. i 
5. Life and Services of Captain Beaver. ROBERT SOUTHEY. ; 
6. Duke Bernard and Capt. Hall—Travels in North America. JoHN BARROW. ' 






















Vol. x1. 
No. 83. January, 1830. 
1. Unlawful Disinterment of Human Bodies. Dr. Ropert Goocu. ‘ 
4. Capt. George Head: Scenes and Incidents in the Wilds of North America. : 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
No. 84. March, 1830. 
1. French and English Peerage. SamveEL EGERTON BryDGEs. 












Vol. x1. 
No. 85. May, 1830. 


1. Polynesian Researches. Ropert SOUTHEY. 

2. Irving’s Conquest of Granada. WASHINGTON IRvING himself. 

3. Life and Correspondence of Sir Thomas Munro. J. L. Locxnart and 
GrEorGE RoBErt GLEIG. 

4. Egyptian Antiquities. Henry Hart MiLMan. 

6. Writings of Bishop Butler. Joun James Biunt. 


No. 86. October, 1830. 
1. Decline of Science in England. Davip BREwsTER. 
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3. Life of Bishop Heber. Henry Hart Mrtman. 

4. Lyell’s Principles of Geology. GEorcE Poutett Scrope. 
5. Southey’s Life of John Bunyan. Srm WALTER Scott. 

7. New Testament in the Negro Tongue. Ropert SouTHEY. 


Vol. XLIv. 
No. 87. January, 1831. 
. The Political Economists. GEorGE PouLett ScROPE. 
. Southey’s Lives of Uneducated Poets. J. G. Locknarrt. 
. Dymond—On the Principles of Morality. Ropert SouTHEY. 
. Origin of the Homeric Poems. HENry Hart MILMAN. 
- Moore’s Life of Lord Byron. J. G. LockHart. 


No. 88. February, 1831. 


1. A Year in Spain. WAsHINGTON IRvING. 

2. Memoirs of J. F. Oberlin. Ropert SouTHEY. 

3. Popular Specimens of the Greek Dramatic Poets. HENRY NELSON COLE- 
RIDGE. 

5. Pitcairn’s Ancient Criminal Trials of Scotland. Sir WALTER Scott. 

6. Herschel’s Treatise on Sound. Davin BREWSTER. 


Vol. xiv. 
No. 89. April, 1831. 
1. Sanscrit Poetry. Henry Hart MILMan. 
3. Malthus and Sadler—Population and Emigration. Georce PouLett 
SCROPE. 
4. Basil Hall—Sketches of Sea Life. J. G. LockHarr. 
5. French Revolution—Conspiration de Babeuf. Ropert SouTHEY. 
No. 90. July, 1831. 
1. Connexion of Intellectual Operations with Organic Actions. Davip 
BREWSTER. 
2. Rob Donn’s Poems. J. G. LockHart. 
4. Doctrine de Saint Simon—New Distribution of Property. RosBert 
SOUTHEY. 
5. Subversion of Ancient Governments. Archdeacon JoHN WILLIAMS. 
6. Old English Domestic Architecture. GEoRGE PouLett ScRopPeE. 


Vol. XLv1. 
No. 91. November, 1831. 
1. Croker’s Edition of Boswell. J. G. LocxknHarr. 
5. Bishop Monk’s Life of Richard Bentley. HENRY Hart MILMAN. 
7. Moore’s Life and Death of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. J. G. Lockuart, with 
coadjutors. 


No. 92. January, 1832. 


1. Madame Junot’s Memoirs. J. G. Locknart. 
2. Origin of the Latin Language and Roman People. J. G. LockHart. 
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4. Senior’s Letter on the Irish Poor. GEORGE PouLett ScRopE. 
6. Béranger’s Songs. JoHN WILSON CROKER. 
7. Payne Collier’s History of English Dramatic Poetry. Henry Hart Mr1- 


MAN. 


8. Puckler-Muskau’s Tour in England, Ireland and France. THEODORE 


Hook. 


XLVI. 

93. March. 1832. 

. Life and Writings of Hesiod. Henry NELSON COLERIDGE. 

. Mrs. Trollope’s Domestic Manners of the Americans. Bastt HALL. 

. Poetry by Mary Colling. RoBert SOUTHEY. 

. Lyell’s Geology. WILLIAM WHEWELL. 

. Naval and Military Memoirs. J. G. LockHart. 

. Nimrod’s English Fox-Hunting. CHARLES JAMES APPERLEY (i.e., NIMROD 
himself). 

. Fanny Kemble’s Francis the First. HENRY HART MriMan. 

. Revolutions of 1640 and 1830. J. G. Locxmart (first half) and Joun Wit- 
SON CROKER (second half). 


No. 94. July, 1832. 


. Mémoires et Correspondence de Diderot. HENRY Hart MitMan. 
. American Ornithology. (Audubon, etc.). JamEs WILson. 


. Todd’s Life of Cranmer. JoHN JAMES BLUNT. 


. Lord Nugent’s Memorials of Hampden. RoBEert SouTHEY. 


. Lord Mahon’s War of the Succession in Spain. J. G. LockHart. 
. Mrs. Somerville’s Mechanism of the Heavens. Srr JoHN HERSCHEL. 


Vol. XLvmI. 

No. 95. October, 1832. 

. Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of Rajast’han. HEnry Hart MILMAN. 

. Dr. Chalmers on Political Economy. GEorGE PouLett ScCROPE. 

. Greek Elegy. HENRY NELSON COLERIDGE. 

. Works of the Rev. Robert Hall. Joun James Biunr. 

. Novels of Fashionable Life (Arlington and The Contrast). Stir HENRY 


TAYLOR. 


. Flint’s Ten Years in the Valley of the Mississippi. J. G. LockHarr. 
. Count Pecchio’s Observations on England. J. G. LocxHart. 


No. 96. December, 1832. 

. Philosophy. of Apparitions. Srr Davip BREWSTER. > 

. Amendments of the Poor-Laws. GEorRGE PouLett ScROPE. 

. Public Carriages—The Road. CHartEs JAMES APPERLEY (NIMROD). 
. Morier’s Zohrab the Hostage. J. G. LockHart. 


G.P.R. James’s History of Charlemagne. HENRY Hart MiILMAN. 


. Memoires de Louis XVIII. Joun Witson CROKER. 
. Interesting Events in the Life of Sir E. Seaward. JoHN BaRRow. 
. Ouseley on the United States—Mrs. Trollope’s Refugee. WILLIAM JACOB. 
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Vol. xix. 
No. 97. April, 1833. 


1. 


on un Ww & 


12. 


13. 


Life and Writings of James Shirley (Gifford’s edition). HENry Hart 
MILMAN. 


. Memoirs de René Le Vasseur. Jonn Witson CROKER. 

. Memoire de Felix Neff. Ropert SouTHEY. 

. Poems by Alfred Tennyson. Jomn Witson CROKER. 

. Mme. D’Arblay’s Memoirs of Dr. Burney. Joun Witson CROKER. 

. Miss Martineau’s Monthly Novels. GEorGE PouLett Scrope. 

. Lord John Russell on the Causes of the French Revolution. Lorp MAHON 


(Pitre Henry STANHOPE). 


. Sir Henry Halford’s Essays—Death and Madness. Dr. Ropert FeEr- 


GUSON. 
Aims and Ends, and Recollections of a Chaperon (novels). J. G. Locx- 
HART. 
Piozziana. JoHN WILSON CROKER. 


No. 98. July, 1833. 


CSON MN tk wD 


Vol. 


. The Turkish Empire. HENry Hart MILMan. 
. Rush’s Residence at the Court of London. JoHn Witson CROKER. 


Greek Lyric Poetry—Merivale’s Anthology. HENRY NELSON COLERIDGE. 


. The Turf. CHARLES JAMES APPERLEY (NIMROD). 
. Wright’s Inferno of Dante. J. G. LockHarr. 

. The Port-Admiral (novel). Joun Barrow. 

. Persian Domestic Life. Joun Francis Davis. 

. Hartley Coleridge’s Poems. J. G. LockHart. 


L. 


No. 99. October, 1833. 


CONIA wWHD 


. Madden on the Infirmities of Genius. Joun Witson CROKER. 
. Cunningham’s Lives of the Painters. Joun SavREY Morarirtt (of Rokeby). 
. Life and Posthumous Work of Archdeacon Coxe. JoHN ADOLPHUS. 


Baron d’Haussez’s Great Britain in 1833. Joun W1Lson CROKER. 


. Grimm on the Indo-European Languages. HENSLEIGH WEDGEWOOD. 


. Duchess of Berri in La Vendee. Joun Witson CROKER. 


. Bergami et la Reine d’Angleterre (drama). J. G. Locknart. 


No. 100. January, 1834. 


oa unt N= 


Vol. 
No. 
1 


. Guizot’s Edition of Gibbon. HENry Hart Mitman. 

. German Watering-Places. J. G. LockHart. 

. M. G. Lewis’s West India Journals. J. G. Locknarrt. 

. Blair on Slavery Amongst the Romans. HENRY Hart MILMAN. 
. Trevelyan (novel). J. G. LockHart. 

. Life of Crabbe, by his Son. J. G. Lockwart. 


LI. 
101. March, 1834. 


. Souvenirs d’un Sexagénaire. Joun WiLson CROKER. 
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No. 102. June, 1834. 

. Letters and Essays, by Mr. Sharp. J. G. LocxHarr. 

. History of the House of Swabia and their Times. HENRY Hart MILMAN. 
. Autobiography of Sir Egerton Brydges. J. G. LockHart. 

. Henry Taylor’s Philip van Artevelde (drama). J. G. LockHart. 

. Souvenirs de la Marquise de Créqui. Joun Wi1Lson CROKER. 

. Travels in Italy, Spain, and Portugal, by William Beckford. J. G. Locx- 


10. 
11. 


Lockhart’s “Quarterly” Contributors 


. Translations of Pindar. HENRY NELSON COLERIDGE. 
. Mrs. Somerville on the Connexion of the Sciences (No ENtry—but see 


no. 94). 


. Southey’s Doctor. J. G. LockHart. 
. Life of Dr. Adam Clarke. JoHN JAMES BLUNT. 
. Greek-and-German and Greek-and-English Lexicography. J. R. Fisu- 


LAKE. 
State of the French Drama (Dumas, Hugo). Joun Witson CROKER. 


HART. 
Miss Edgeworth’s Helen, and Morier’s Ayesha. J. G. LockHart. 
Revolutions of 1688 (Mackintosh) and 1831. Joun Witson CROKER. 


Vol. L1. 
No. 103. August, 1834. 


S. T. Coleridge’s Poetical Works. HENry NELSON COLERIDGE. 


1 
3. Dunlop’s History of Roman Literature. HENRY HART MILMAN. 
4. Campbell’s Life of Mrs. Siddons. Joun Wi1Lson CROKER. 

5. 
6 
7 
8 


Mischief (poem). J. G. LockHart. 


. Eton School—Education in England. Henry Hart MILMan. 
. Napoleon’s Letters to Josephine. JoHN W1LsON CROKER. 
. Crabbe’s Posthumous Tales. J. G. LockHart. 
No. 104. November, 1834. 
1. 


Sketches of the Manners and Usages of Japan. Francis EGERTON (Lorp 
ELLESMERE). 


. Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. Srrm HENRY TAYLOR. 

. Paroles d’un Croyant (Lamennais). JoHN WILSON CROKER. 
. Cookery. ABRAHAM HAYWARD. 

. Life of Hannah More. J. G. LockHart. 

. Mémoires du Pére L’Enfant. Joun Witson CROKER. 


Life of Napier of Merchiston. J. G. LockHart. 

Dacre, a Novel. ABRAHAM HAYWARD. 

Beke’s Origines Biblicae. HENRY HART MILMAN. 

Personal History of Louis Philippe. Joun Witson CROKER. 


Vol. Lut. 
No. 105. February, 1835. 


Correspondence de Victor Jacquemont. JoHN WILson CROKER. 
Population of Great Britain and Ireland. Gzorce Taytor (1771-1851). 
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4. Coleridge’s Table-Talk. J. G. Locxnarr. 

5. Egypt and Thebes. Henry Hart MiimMan. 

6. Keith on the Prophecies. Joun Wrtson CROKER. 

7. The Church and the Voluntary System. Henry Hart MILMAN. 
8. Recent German Belles-Lettres. ABRAHAM HAYWARD. 


No. 106. April, 1835. 


1 
3 
4 
5. 
6 
7 
0. 


— 


. M. Beaumont on the Americans. J. G. Locxnarr. 
. Hope’s History of Architecture. GEORGE VIVIAN. 
. Michaud’s Travels in the East. Henry Hart MILMAN. 


Major Downing’s Letters. J. G. Locknarrt. 


. Lyell’s Principles of Geology. GEorcE PouLett ScropPe. 
. The Georgian Era. JoHN WILSON CROKER. 
. Essays of Fisher Ames. JoHN WiLson CROKER. 


Vol. Liv. 
No. 107. July, 1835. 


2. Mrs. Butler’s (Fanny Kemble’s) Journal. Joun Witson CroKER. 
3. 
4. Raumer’s History of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. FRANCIS 


The Last Essays of Elia. HENRY NELSON COLERIDGE. 


EGERTON (LorRD ELLESMERE). 


5. Life of Edmund Kean the Actor. J. G. LockHarr. 

6. Gastronomy and Gastronomers. ABRAHAM HAYWARD. 
> 
8 
1 


M. de Lamartine’s Pilgrimage to the Holy Land. Henry Hart MILMAN. 


. Wordsworth’s Yarrow Revisited, &c. HENRY NELSON COLERIDGE. 
11. 


Life of Sir James Mackintosh. Joun Wrtson CROKER. 


No. 108. September, 1835. 


1. 
. Hartley Coleridge’s Worthies of Yorkshire and Lancashire. HENRY NELSON 


LS) 


4. 
7. Etrurian Antiquities. HENry Hart MitMan. 
8. 
10. 
11. 


English Lexicography. RicHarD GARNETT. 


COLERIDGE. 
Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke. Joun WiLson CROKER. 


N. P. Willis’s Pencillings by the Way. J. G. Locxnarrt. 
Talfourd’s Ion. (No ENTRY). 
Robespierre. JoHN WILSON CROKER. 


Vol. Lv. 
No. 109. December, 1835. 


1. 


Heine on Germany. J. G. LocKHarT. 


4, Account of the Rev. John Flamsteed. Joun Barrow. 
5. Life of Lord Admiral Exmouth. Joun Witson CROKER. 
8. Lieber’s Reminiscences of M. Niebuhr. Henry Hart MILMaNn. 


No. 110. February, 1836. 


1. 


Von Ranke’s Popes of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. HENRY 
Hart MILMAN. 


2. The Tenth of August (Roederer’s Chronique). JoHN W1Lson CROKER. 
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Ww 


. English Dialects. RicHARD GARNETT. 

. Paley’s Natural Theology Illustrated: Lord Brougham’s Preliminary Dis- 
course. DR. ALEXANDER CROMBIE. 

. Agassiz on Fossil Fish. WILLIAM JOHN BRODERIP. 

. The Original: Dinners, Clubs, &c. ABRAHAM HAYWARD. 

. Joanna Baillie’s Dramas. HENRY Hart MILMAN. 


ae 


conn 


Vol. Lv1. 
No. 111. April, 1836. 


1. Heraldry—Scrope and Grosvenor Roll. GzorcE PouLett Scrope. 

2. Dr. Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise. GEorcz PouLett Scrope. 

3. French Novels (De Kock, Balzac, Hugo, George Sand, &c.). Joun Witson 
CROKER. 

ay 4. Napier’s Peninsular War. Sm GEorGE Murray. 


No. 112. July, 1836. 


1. Private Correspondence of Louis XVIII. JouN Witson Croker. 

A 3. Drumann’s Genealogical History of Rome. HENry Hart Mitm..N. 
5. Rose’s Epistle to Frere—Townsend’s Miscellanies. J. G. LockHART. 
r 7. Napier’s Peninsular War—Article Second. Srr GEorGE Murray. 
10. Raumer’s England in 1835. Joun Wrtson CROKER. 


Vol. Lv. 
No. 113. September, 1836. 


2. Tschirner and Beugnot on the Downfall of Heathenism. Henry Hart 
MILMAN. 

3. Tales of the Woods and Fields. ABRAHAM HAYWARD. 

4. Prichard on the Celtic Languages. RicHarp GARNETT. 

5. Basil Hall’s Schloss Hainfeld. Joun Wi1tson CROKER. 

6. Tocqueville on the State of America. Bastz HALL. 

7. Joseph Downes’s The Mountain-Decameron. J. G. LockHart. 

8. Combe’s Outlines of Phrenology. GEorcE Poutett ScroPeE. 

9. Brewster on Keith’s Prophecies. JoHN WILson CROKER. 

1 


11. C. Webbe’s Glances at Life in City and Suburb. J. G. Locxwart. 


No. 114. December, 1836. 


1. Prior’s Life and Works of Goldsmith. J. G. Locxnart. 

3. Lord Mahon’s History of England from the Peace of Utrecht. J. G. Locx- 
HART. 

4. Campbell’s Poetical Works. Witt1am Henry. Situ. 

6. Memoirs of Lucien Bonaparte. Jonn W1tson CROKER. 

7. The Factory System. ANTHONY AsHLEY Cooper (later seventh Earl of 
Shaftsbury). 

8. Wraxall’s Posthumous Memoirs. Joun Wi1tson CROKER. 

. Napier’s Peninsular War—Article Third. Sir Grorce Murray. 
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Vol. Lvmt. 


No. 1 
2. 


3. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


15. February, 1837. 

Hallam’s Introduction to the Literature of Europe. HENry Hart MIL- 
MAN. 

Hamilton, &c. on Architecture. JoHN SauREY Morritt (of Rokeby). 

Works of W. S. Landor. Wrtt1am HENry SmitTH. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s Letters. JouNn W1Lson CROKER. 

The Cathedral Establishments (including Sydney Smith’s Letters to Arch- 
deacon Singleton). W1LL1AM SEWELL. 


No. 116. April, 1837. 


1. 


Germany and the Germans. ABRAHAM HAYWARD. 


3. Von Ranke on the Popes of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 


n> 


~ 


(Second Article). HENRY Hart MiILMAN. 


. Memoirs of Cambacéres. JoHN Witson CROKER. 
. Ancient Collections of Private Letters—Manners of the Eleventh and 


Twelfth Centuries. HENRY JOHN Rose. 


. William Stewart Rose’s Dean of Badajos (poem). J. G. LockHart. 
. Pelet’s Napoleon in Council. Joun Witson CROKER. 
. Michel Chevalier and James Fenn. Cooper on Europe and America. 


FRANCIS EGERTON (LoRD ELLESMERE). 


Vol. Lx. 
No. 117. July, 1837. 


Sm AnN Sf NS 


. Coleridge’s Literary Remains. HENRY NELSON COLERIDGE. 
. Village Preaching. Joun JAMEs BLUNT. 
. Spanish Theatre. R1cHaRD Forp. 


Laborde’s Journey through Arabia Petraea. JouN Witson CROKER. 


. Puckler-Muskau’s Semilasso in Africa. RicHARD Forp. 
. Edward Moxon’s Sonnets. JoHN WILSON CROKER. 
10. 


The New Reign (Sydney Smith’s sermon). JoHN W1tson CROKER. 


No. 118. October, 1837. 


1 
2 
4 
6 


Vol. 
Vol. 


. Home Tours—Mrs. Bray’s Letters on Devonshire. RoBERT SOUTHEY. 
. Fennimore Cooper’s England. Jonn WiLson CROKER. 

. Codes of Manners and Etiquette. ABRAHAM HAYWARD. 

. The Pickwick Papers. ABRAHAM HAYWARD. 


Lx. (Index.) 


LxI. 


No. 121. January, 1838. 


onawhnd = 


. Versailles. JoHN Wrtson CROKER. 

- Welcome and Farewell, a Tragedy. Henry Hart MILMAN. 

. Napier’s Peninsular War—Article Fourth. Srr GEorGE Murray. 

. Diary of the Times of George IV. Joun Witson CROKER. 

. Life and Letters of Wallenstein. Francis EGERTON (Lorp ELLESMERE). 
. J. Ingram’s Memorials of Oxford. Witt1am SEWELL. 
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Vol. 


6. 
7. 


8. 


5. 
7. 


1. 
2. 
4. 


8. 


Lockhart’s “Quarterly” Contributors 


122. April, 1838. 

. Animal Magnetism. Dr. RoBERT FERGUSON. 

. C. Macfarlane’s Banditti of Spain. RicHarp Forp. 

. Secret History of the Court of England. Joun W1tson CroKER. 

. W. L. Bowles’s Poems—Scenes and Shadows of Days Departed. (No 
ENTRY). 

. Plato, Bacon, and Bentham. Puitrp Pusey mp (brother of Professor E. B. 
Pusey). 


LXIlI. 


No. 123. June, 1838. 


1. John Barrow’s Life of Admiral Lord Howe. RoBert SOUTHEY. 

3. Spanish Genealogy and Heraldry. RicHarp Forp. 

4. Art and Artists in England. Francis Ecerton (Lorp ELLESMERE). 
7. Life of Wilberforce. Joun W1Lson CROKER. 


No. 124. October, 1838. 


. Life and Writings of Horace. HENRY HART MILMAN. 

. Milman’s Edition of Gibbon. JoHN James Biunt. 

. Spanish Bull-feasts and Bull-fights. RicHarD Forp. 

. Brenton’s Life of Earl St. Vincent. JoHn BAaRRow. 

. Raumer and Wright—Collections on the Times of Elizabeth. Patrick 


FRASER TYTLER. 
T. H. Lister’s Life of Carendon. JoHN Wi1Lson CROKER. 


LXIIl. 


No. 125. January, 1839. 
Zz. 
3. 
5. 


Miss Martineau’s Morals and Manners. JOHN WILSON CROKER. 

W. Scrope on Deer-Stalking. J. G. LockHarrt. 

Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians. HENRY Hart 
MILMAN. 

Lord Mahon’s History of England (Second Article). J. G. LockHart. 

Lord Lindsay’s Travels—State and Prospects of the Jews. ANTHONY 
ASHLEY Cooper (later seventh Earl of Shaftesbury). 

Memoirs of Charles Mathews. Horace Twiss. 


No. 126. March, 1839. 


Life of Thomas Telford. Ropert SouTHEY. 
Oxford Theology (Tractarian Movement). W1itt1AM SEWELL. 


Vol. LxIv. 
No. 127. June, 1839. 


Prescott’s History of Ferdinand and Isabella. RicHarpD Forp. 
Milnes’s Poems. J. G. LockHart. 
Oliver Twist. RicHarpD Forp. 
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No. 128. October, 1839. 
2. Capt. Marryat and C. A. Murray—Travels in North America. J. G. 
LOCKHART. 
3. Life of Bishop Butler. Jonn James Biunt. 
5. Aeschylus. RoBert Scorr. 
6. Landor’s Pentameron. J. G. LockHart. 
7. French Orators and Oratory. ABRAHAM HAYWARD. 


Vol. Lxv. 
No. 129. December, 1839. 
. The Printer’s Devil. Stk Francis Bonp HEap. 
. Belmas’s Sieges of the Peninsula. JoHn Witson CROKER. 
. Tytler’s Collection of Ancient Letters. The Rev. J. Burcon. 
. Beyle’s (Stendahl’s) Memoires d’un Touriste. J. G. LockHarr. 
. Gladstone on Church and State. Witt1am SEWELL. 
. Ernest, or Political Regeneration (poem). HENRY HART MILMAN 
. Voyages of the Adventure and Beagle—Darwin’s Journal of Researches. 
WILLIAM JOHN BRODERIP. 
. Travellers in Austria and Hungary—Turnbull, Paget, Gleig, Trollope. 
ABRAHAM HAYWARD. 


No. 130. March, 1840. 
2. Hallam’s Literature of Europe in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seven- 
teenth Centuries, vols. 2-4. HENRY HART MILMAN. 
4. Journalism in France. ABRAHAM HAYWARD. 
5. Hunter on Shakespeare’s Tempest. WILLIAM HARNESs. 
7. Lord Wellesley’s Poems. JoHN W1LsON CROKER. 


Vol. LxvI. 
No. 131. June, 1840. 
1. Passavant’s Life of Raphael. Srr CHARLES EASTLAKE. 
3. Alexandria and the Alexandrians (Works of Plotinus). Witt1AM SEWELL. 
5. John Sterling’s Poems. HENry NELSON COLERIDGE. 
6. Oxford—Tutors and Professors. W1LLIAM SEWELL. 
7. Life of Chatham. JoHN Witson CROKER. 


No. 132. September, 1840. 
. The Fine Arts in Florence. Sir FRANCIS PALGRAVE. 
. H. W. Acland’s Plains of Troy. HENry NELSON COLERIDGE. 
. Modern English Poetesses (Mrs. Norton, Elizabeth Barrett, etc.). HENRY 
NELSON COLERIDGE. 
. Thomas Carlyle’s Works. Wirtt1aAM SEWELL. 
. Prince George of Hanover on Music. ABRAHAM HAYWARD. 
. Life of Niebuhr the Historian. Henry Hart MILMAN. 
. Life of Sir Samuel Romilly. Joun Witson CROKER. 
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Vol. Lxv1. 
No. 133. December, 1840. 
1. American Orators and Statesmen (Patrick Henry, Edward Everett, Daniel 
Webster). ABRAHAM HAYWARD. 
3. Lord Dudley’s Letters to the Bishop of Llandaff. RicHarp Forp. 
6. Angling. WILLIAM JoHN BRODERIP. 
No. 134. March, 1841. 
1. Tytler’s History of Scotland, vol. vii--Mary, Queen of Scots. Lorp 
MAHON. 
4. State of Society and Education in France. HENRY Hart MiiMAn. 
5. Joanna Baillie’s Fugitive Verses. HENRY NELSON COLERIDGE. 
6. Recollections of a Staff Surgeon. J. G. LockHarrt. 


7. Correspondence of the Committee of Public Safety. Jonn Wrtson 
CROKER. 


Vol. Lxvmt. 

No. 135. June, 1841. 
2. A. J. Foster’s Notes on the United States. J. G. LockHarr. 
3. Ministrelsy of the Bretons. Henry Hart MILMAN. 
5. H. Swinburne’s Courts of Europe. Joun Witson CROKER. 
6. Whewell on Inductive Sciences. Stk JoHN HERSCHEL. 


No. 136. September, 1841. 
1. Buckingham and Combe on the United States. J. G. Locknarr. 
2. Patchwork, by Capt. Basil Hall. Wrtt1amM JoHN BRopDERIP. 
3. Sketches of the Irish Peasantry (by Carleton, Crofton Croker, S. C. Hall, 
etc.). WILLIAM SEWELL. 
4. Elphinstone’s History of India. Henry Hart MILMaNn. 
5. Nicholas and Beltz on the Order of the Garter. J. G. LockHarrt. 
7. Letters of Mrs, Adams. JoHN WILSON CROKER. 


Vol. Lxrx. 
No. 137. December, 1841. 
1. Wordsworth’s Sonnets. SrR HENRY TAYLOR. 
. Washington Irving’s edition of Margaret Davidson. Joun WILSON 
CROKER. 
. Principles of Gothic Architecture. WiLt1AM SEWELL. 
. Robinson’s Travels in Palestine. HENry Hart MILMAN. 
. The Copyright Question. J. G. LockHart. 
. Letters of John Adams. JoHn Witson CROKER. 
No. 138. March, 1842. 
1. Collections of French Memoirs—Joan of Arc. Lorpj Manon. 
3. Rienzi and his Times. HENRY Hart Mirman. 
6. Arundines Cami (Undergraduate Poetry). HENry Hart MILMAN. 


7. The Church of England—Divines of the Seventeenth Century. WILLIAM 
SEWELL. 
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Vol. Lxx. 
No. 139. June, 1842. 


awn = 


: 
8. 


. Paris—its Dangerous Classes. HENRY MILTON. 

. The Encylopaedia Britannica. Sir Davin BREWSTER. 

. Rio’s La Petite Chouannerie. ABRAHAM HAYWARD. 

. Mure’s Tour in Greece—Strong’s Greece as a Kingdom. Henry Hart 


MILMAN. 
The Flower Garden. The Rev. ‘THomas JAMEs. 
Madame D’Arblay’s Diary and Letters. Joun Witson CROKER. 


No. 140. September, 1842. 


1 
2. The Orestea of Aeschylus. The Rev. Rospert Scort. 
3 


oe 


5 
6 
Vol. 


Correspondence between Pitt and the Duke of Rutland. Lorp Manon. 


. The Coltness Collections. J. G. LockHart. 

. Poems by Alfred Tennyson. JoHN STERLING. 

. Markland on Sepulchral Monuments. W1iL1amM SEWELL. 
. Life of Bliicher. Francis EGERTON (Lorp ELLESMERE). 


LxxI. 


No. 141. December, 1842. 


Aan & wee 


No. 


ane we 


. The Honey-bee and Bee-books. The Rev. THomAs JAMES. 

. Books for Children. Er1zaBetH Ricsy (later Lapy EASTLAKE). 
. Lord Mahon—Essai sur la Vie du Grand Condé. J. G. LockHarr. 
. Borrow’s Bible in Spain. J. G. Locknarrt. 

. Todd on Antichrist. WiLt1AM SEWELL. 


142. March, 1843. 

. Victor Hugo’s Letters on the Rhine. Srr Francis PALGRAVE. 

. Henry Taylor’s Edwin the Fair. AvsreyY De VERE. 

. Mediaeval Kalendars—Saints’ Days. Srr FRANCIS PALGRAVE. 

. Surtees’s Handley Cross, or the Spa-Hunt. J. G. Locx#art. 

. Mrs. Forbes Bush’s Queens of France and Royal Favourites. Srr FRANCIS 
PALGRAVE. 


8. Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. HENRY Hart MILMAN. 
10. Dickens’s American Notes. JoHN Witson CROKER. 


11. 


Vol. 
No. 


OCNIAMNE WH 


Life of Sir Astley Cooper. J. G. LockHart. 


LXxII. 

143. May, 1843. 

. Libraries and Catalogues. Joun Homes (of the British Museum). 

. Evangelical Novels. Et1zABETH RiGBY. 

Theodore Hook. J. G. LockHart. 

Memoirs and Correspondence of Francis Horner. HENRY Hart MILMAN. 
. Aubrey De Vere’s Poems. Str HENRY Taytor. 

. Drummond’s Illustrious British Families. NicHoLas Harris NICOLAS. 

. Sir Charles Bell (the surgeon). Dr. RoBeRT FERGUSON. 

. Rubrics and Ritual of the Church of England. Joun Wrtson CROKER. 
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No. 144. September, 1843. 
. Life and Works of Sismondi. SrR FRANCIS PALGRAVE. 
. Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Scotland. Cosmo NELSON INNEs. 
. Allan Cunningham’s Life of Sir David Wilkie. J. G. Locxnarr. 
. J. H. Frere’s Theognis Restitutus. HENRY Hart MILMAN. 
. Blaze’s History of the Dog. WHITWELL ELwin. 
. Walpole’s Letters to Mann. JoHN Wi1Lson CROKER. 


Vol. LxxmI. 
No. 145. December, 1843. 
2. William Taylor of Norwich—Correspondence with Southey. J. G. Locx- 
HART. 
. Capefigue’s Restoration of the Bourbons. W. P. SmyrHe. 
. College Life. The Rev. THomas JAMEs. 
. Change for American Notes. JoHN WILSON CROKER. 
. Biographies of German Ladies. EL1zABETH RIGBY. 
. Prescott’s History of the Conquest of Mexico. HENRY HART MILMAN. 
. The Guillotine. Joun W1Lson CROKER. 


No. 146. March, 1844. 
3. Revolutionary Tribunal. Joun W1tson CROKER. 
4. Cemetaries and Churchyards. The Rev. THomas JAMEs. 
6. Alexander Dyce’s Edition of Skelton. (No ENTRY). 
7. Hume and His Influence on History. Sr FRANCIS PALGRAVE. 


Vol. LxxIv. 
No. 147. June, 1844. 
1. Children’s Books. EL1zABETH RIGBY. 
2. Shuttleworth’s Phonics. JoHN WiLson CROKER. 
4. Life of Lord Eldon. J. G. LockHarr. 
8. Meinhold’s The Amber Witch. Henry Hart Mi_Man. 


No. 148. October, 1844. 
. The Conquest and the Conqueror. Sirk FRANCIS PALGRAVE. 
. Bamford’s Passages in the Life of a Radical. J. G. LockHarr. 
. Letters of Walpole to Mann (Concluding Series). Joun W1tson CROKER. 
. Fresco. The Rev. HENRY WELLESLEY. 
. A. P. Stanley’s Life of Dr. Arnold. The Rev. Tomas JAMEs. 
. Diaries and Correspondence of James, First Earl of Malmesbury. Joun 
WILSON CROKER. 


Vol. Lxxv. 
No. 149. December, 1844. 
2. Lord Eldon and Lord Stowell. Tomas Noon TALFourRD. 
3. Kinglake’s Eothen. EL1oT WARBURTON. 
4. Painting in the Fourteenth Century. Francis Ecerton (Lorp ELLEs- 
MERE). 
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. Milnes on the Hareem—The Rights of Women. ALEXANDER WILLIAM 
KINGLAKE (uncertain). 
. W. G. Ward’s Ideal of a Christian Church. Witt1aAM Ewart GLADSTONE. 


150. March, 1845. 


. Greek and English Lexicography. J. R. FIsHLAKE. 

. Mrs. Butler’s (Fanny Kemble’s) Poems. J. G. LockHarr. 

. Gally Knight and Bunsen on Ecclesiastical Architecture. Sirk FRANCIS 
PALGRAVE. 

. Diaries and Correspondence of James, First Earl of Malmesbury (Second 
Article). Joun WiLson CROKER. 

. Miss Berry on French and English Society. Lorp BROUGHAM. 

. E. Warburton’s The Crescent and the Cross. ALEXANDER WILLIAM 
KINGLAKE. 


LXXVI. 

151. June, 1845. 

. Mrs. Norton’s Child of the Islands (poem). J. G. LickHart (doubtful). 

. Lord Brougham’s Lives of Men of Letters. (No ENTRY). 

. Lady Travellers. Ett1zABETH RIGBY. 

. Richard Ford’s Hand-book for Spain. J. G. Locknart. 

. Life of Blanco White. Witt1am Ewart GLADSTONE. 

. Marmont, Siborne, and Alison. DukE oF WELLINGTON and FRANCIS 
EGERTON (LorD ELLESMERE). 


No. 152. September, 1845. 


Vol. 
No. 


1. 
2. 
4. 


. Religious Controversy in France. The Rev. Dr. RussELL, of Maynooth. 
. Round Towers of Ireland. W1LL1AM SEWELL. 

. Lord Robertson’s Poems. J. G. LockHarrt. 

. Memoirs of Lady Hester Stanhope. Joun W1tson CROKER. 

. Lord Mahon’s Edition of Lord Chesterfield’s Letters. J. G. LockHarr. 
. Thiers’ Histories. JoHN Wrtson CROKER. 


LXXVII. 
153. December, 1845. 


Lord Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors. J. G. LockHart. 

British Museum—MSS from Egyptian Monasteries. W1LLIAM CURETON. 

Brougham’s Lives of Men of Science. The Rev. Georce Peacock, Dean 
of Ely. 

. Letters of Mary, Queen of Scots, edited by Prince Labanoff. Lorp Manon. 

. Humboldt’s Cosmos. Pror. Epwarp ForBEs. 

. Townsend’s History of the House of Commons. THomas DENMAN (LorD 

DENMAN). 
. Scotch Ecclesiastical Affairs. Wrrt1amM Ewart GLADSTONE. 
. Walpole’s Memoirs of the Reign of George III. Joun Writson CROKER. 
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Vol. LXxvimI. 
No. 155. June, 1846. 
6. Burton’s Memoirs of David Hume. Laxg [Identity unknown]. 
7. Grote’s History of Greece. HENRY Hart MItmMan. 
8. Bunsen on Egypt. JoHN WILLIAM DONALDSON. 
10. Phillimore’s Lord Lyttelton. JoHN Witson CROKER. 
No. 156. September, 1846. 
3. Lady Dalmeny’s The Spanish Ladye’s Love. RicHarp Forp. 
5. Education of the People. Henry Hart Mitman. 
6. The Cathedral of Cologne. ELt1zaABETH RicBy. 


8. E. Warburton’s Hochelaga and F. B. Head’s The Emigrant. J. G. Locx- 
HART. 


Vol. LXxIx. 


No. 157. December, 1846. 
1. The Marquis of Montrose. Lorp Manon. 
4. The Ragged Schools. ANTHONY AsHLEY Cooper (later Seventh Earl of 
Shaftesbury). 
5. The Stuarts in Italy. James DENNISTOUN. 


No. 158. March, 1847. 


. Memoirs of Sir Jahleel Brenton. J. G. LockHart. 

. Recent Editions of Shakespeare. WHITWELL ELWwIn. 

. Private Life of the Greeks and Romans. J. R. FISHLAKE. 

. Planché’s History of Costume. EL1zABETH RIGBY. 

. Persian and Assyrian Inscriptions. HENRY Hart MILLMAN. 
. Life of Lord Sidmouth. Jonn Witson Croker. 


Vol. txxx (Index). 


Ca Fk wN 


Vol. Lxxx1. 


No. 161. June, 1847. 

. Lord Lindsay on the History of Christian Art. Jon RuskKIn. 

. The Heirs of the Stuarts. James DENNISTOUN. 

. Journal of a Residence in Portugal. RicHarp Forp. 

. Pantagruelism (Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus, etc.). JoHN Writ1aAm Don- 
ALDSON. 

. From Oxford to Rome. Wrtt1am Ewart GLADSTONE. 

. Grands Jours d’Auvergne. JoHN WiLson CROKER. 


- WH 


wn 
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No. 154. March, 1846. 
1. Modern German Painting. Et1zABETH RIGBY. 
4. Newman on the Development of Christian Doctrine. Henry Hart 
MILMAN. 

. Lives of the Lindsays. J. G. LockHart. 

6. Spanish Architecture. RICHARD Forp. 

7. Education and Lodging of the Soldier. GEorcE RoseErt GLEIG. 
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No. 162. September, 1847. 
. Prescott’s Conquest of Peru. Henry Hart MILMAN. 
. Evelyn’s Life of Mrs. Godolphin. (No ENTRY). 
. Lachmann’s Essays on Homer. W1LL1AM Ewart GLADSTONE. 
. Paddiana (Sketches of Irish Life). J. G. LockHarr. 
. Fanny Kemble and Edward Lear in Italy. RicHarp Forp. 
. Capt. Blackwood’s Voyage and Survey—Darwin on Coral Reefs. Sir 
Henry Hotianp M.D. 
7. Talbot’s English Etymologies. Joun W1tson CROKER. 


Vol. LXxx1I. 
No. 163. December, 1847. 
1. Last Years of Frederick the Second. Lorp Manon. 
2. Lord Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors—Second and Third Series. 
J. G. LockHart. 
3. Memoirs of Viscountess Sundon. JoHN WILson CROKER. 
5. W. J. Broderip’s Zoological Recreations. Sir RICHARD OWEN. 


No. 164. March, 1848. 
1. Antiquarian Club Books. RicHarp GARNETT. 
3. Eastlake on the History of Painting. Joun Ruskin. 
4. Tennyson’s Princess: a Medley. J. G. LockHart (uncertain). 
6. Count Montholon and Sir Hudson Lowe. NicHotas Harris NICOLAS. 
7. Lord Hervey’s Memoirs (edited by Croker). J. G. LockHart. 


Vol. LXXxmII. 
No. 165. June, 1848. 
. Head and Stirling on Spanish Art. RicHarp Forp. 
. Clement XIV and the Jesuits. Hewry Hart MILMan. 
. Walpole’s Letters to the Countess of Ossory. JoHN WILSON CROKER. 
. Memoirs of Sir Fowell Buxton. J. G. Locxs arr. 
. Cabet’s Voyage en Icarie (French Communism). EpMuNnpD Puirps. 
. On the State of Religion in France. Francois Guizor. 
No. 166. September, 1848. 
4. Dyce’s Edition of Beaumont and Fletcher. (No Entry). 
6. Germanic States. TRAVERS TwIss. 
7. Music. EL1IzABETH RIGBY. 
8. Jerome Paturot—On the French Revolution. Joun W1tson CROKER. 
9. Whiteside on Italy. E. CHENEY. 


Vol. Lxxxrv. 

No. 167. December, 1848. 
4. A. H. Layard’s Ninevah and its Remains. HENRY HART MILMAN. 
5. Vanity Fair and Jane Eyre. Et1zABETH RIGBY. 
6. Austria and Germany. TRAVERS Twiss. 
8. Public Instruction in France under M. Guizot. Francois Guizor. 
9. Castlereagh Papers. JoHN WILSON CROKER. 
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No. 168. March, 1849. 
1. Popular Science. WHITWELL ELwIn. 
5. The Germanic Confederation and the Austrian Empire. TRAVERS Twiss. 
6. Curzon’s Visits to Monasteries in the Levant. J. G. LockHart. 
8. Macaulay’s History of England. Joun Witson CROKER. 


Vol. LxXxxv. 
No. 169. June, 1849. 
2. Beattie’s Life of Campbell. J. G. Lockuarr. 
4. Scottish Abbeys and Cathedrals. Jos—epH ROBERTSON. 
6. Lyell’s Second Visit to the United States. Henry Hart MILMAN. 


No. 170. September, 1849. 


2. Fontenelle on the Signs of Death. WaITWELL ELwIN. 
5. Knox’s Ornithological Rambles in Sussex. SAMUEL WILBERFORCE. 
6. Tours in Ireland (Thackeray, etc.). JoHn W1tson CROKER. 












Vol. LXXxXvI. 
No. 171. December, 1849. 


4. Memoirs of Lord Cloncurry and John O’Connell. Lorp BroucHAM. 


No. 172. March, 1850. 


1. Life and Works of Leopardi. W1LL1am Ewart GLADSTONE. i 
2. Ranke’s House of Brandenburg. H. REEvE. 

4. Grote’s History of Greece, vols. 3-8. ARTHUR PENRHYM STANLEY. 
5. Urquhart’s Pillars of Hercules. RicHarp Forp. 

7. Diary of a Dutiful Son. J. G. Locknarr. 

8. P. Cunningham’s Handbook for London. HENRY WELLESLEY. 
0 


10. Baxter’s Impressions of Europe. E. CHENEY. 


Vol. LXxxvit. 
No. 173. June, 1850. 
1. Condorcet. J. G. LockHart. 
3. Dr. Johnson and Dr. Hookwell. Jonn Witson CrRoKER. 
5. Laplace and Biot. Lorp BroucHam. 
7. Ancient Agricultural Literature. Tomas GIsBORNE. 
9. Life of Robert Plumer Ward. JoHN Wi1tson CROKER. 


No. 174. September, 1850. 


1. Ticknor’s History of Spanish Literature. R1cHarD Forp. 
5. Colonel Mure on the Literature of Ancient Greece. J. G. LocKHART. 





Vol. LXxxviII. 
No. 175. December, 1850. 

2. Grote’s Socrates. ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY. 

3. Ignatian Epistles. RoBERT Hussey. 

6. The British Museum. RicHarRD Forp. 

8. Letters and Letters of Southey. J. G. LockHart and WHITWELL ELWIn. 


Myron F. Brightfield 


No. 176. March, 1851. 
2. Woman in France. E. CHENEY. 
3. Merivale’s History of the Roman Empire. Srr Henry HOLianp. 
6. Lord Holland’s Foreign Reminiscences. JoHN WILSON CROKER. 
7. Lives of Calvin—by Henry, Audin, and Dyer. JAmEs CRAIGIE ROBERT- 
SON. 
8. Lord John Russell. Joun Witson CROKER. 


Vol. LXxxIx. 
No. 177. June, 1851. 
. Gardening. The Rev. E. S. Drxon. 
. Scotland before the Reformation. (NO ENTRY). 
. Recent Travels in North America. RoBERT HOGARTH PATTERSON. 
. Dennistoun’s Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino. E. CHENEY. 
. Correspondence of Walpole and Mason. JOHN WILSON CROKER. 
. Origen’s Philosophoumena. Henry Hart MILMAN. 
. Badham’s Euripides. Ropert Hussey. 


No. 178. September, 1851. 

. Life and Works of Bishop Ken. James CRAIGIE ROBERTSON. 

. Puritanism in the Highlands. Cosmo NELSON INNES. 

. Correspondence between Mirabeau and the Count de la Marck. HENRY 
REEVE. 

. Wilkins’ Edition of Sir Thomas Browne. The Rev. E. S. Drxon. 

. The Lexington Papers. JoHN WILSON CROKER. 

. Lyell on Life and its Successive Development. Str RICHARD OWEN. 

. Revolutionary Literature (including Kingsley’s Yeast and Alton Locke). 
Joun Witson CROKER. 


Vol. xc. 
No. 179. December, 1851. 
1. Memoirs on Russian and German Campaigns by Miiffling, Miiller, Wolzo- 
gen, Cathcart, etc. FRANCIS EGERTON (LorD ELLESMERE). 
. Kew Gardens. The Rev. E. S. Drxon. 
. Physiognomy. Lapy EASTLAKE (ELIzABETH RIGBY). 
. Junius. Davip TrEvENA Covutton. 
. Sir Robert Heron’s Notes. Joun W1tson CROKER. 
. Farini’s History of the Roman States. E. CHENEY. 


No. 180. March, 1852. 
. Sir Roger de Coverley. WaITWELL Etwin. 
. Walpole’s Garland—1761. Joun Witson CROKER. 
. Diary of General Gordon. Francis Ecerton (Lorp ELLESMERE). 
. Recent Epics. Wa1TwELt Etwin. 
. Bohemian Embassy to England, Spain, &c. in 1466. RICHARD Forp. 
. Grenville and Rockingham Papers. Davin TREVENA COULTON. 
. Lamartine on the Hundred Days. Jonn Witson CROKER. 
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Vol. xct. 
No. 181. June, 1852. 
1. Art and Nature under an Italian Sky. Lapy EasTitake (ELIzABETH 
RiGBy). 
4. Count Mollien’s Memoirs. HENRY REEVE. 
5. Lord Cockburn’s Life of Jeffrey. J. G. LockHart and WaITweELt Etwin. 
6. Roebuck’s Whig Ministry and H. Martineau’s Thirty Years’ Peace. 
Davip TREVENA COULTON. 
. Lady Theresa Lewis’s Clarendon Gallery. RicHARD Forp. 
8. Lord Holland’s Memoirs of the Whig Party. JoHN WILSON CROKER. 


No. 182. September, 1852. 


1. Bards of the Sixth Century—Stonehenge. (No ENTRY). 
5. Memoir of Dr. Chalmers. GEoRGE ROBERT GLEIG. 
6. Life and Letters of Lord Langdale. Jonn W1tson CROKER. 


~ 

















Vol. xcir. 
No. 183. December, 1852. 


2. Life and Letters of Justice Story. Sm Joun TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

5. W. Stirling’s Cloister Life of Charles V. RicHarp Forp. 

6. Count Montalembert on Catholic Interests in the Nineteenth Century. 
_WILiraM Ewart GLADSTONE. 

7. The British Museum. JoHN Witson CROKER. 

8. Christopher Wordsworth’s Memoirs of Wordsworth. WHITWELL ELwin. 


No. 184. March, 1853. 


1. Scrope’s History of Castle Combe. Dr. CHARLES MAITLAND. 
3. The Old Countess of Desmond. WExForp [not identified]. 

6. Buckingham Papers. JoHN WILSON CROKER. 

7. Apsley House. RicHarp Forp. 

9. Maurel on the Duke of Wellington. Joun Witson CROKER. 











Vol. xcr. 
No. 185. June, 1853. 


. The Four Masters (Ancient Ireland). ALGERNON HERBERT. 

. Haxthausen’s Notes on Russia. Humpury F. MitpMay. 

. Shepherd on Ecclesiastical Forgeries. Jamzs CRAIGIE ROBERTSON. 
. Autobiography of Signor Ruffini. E. CHENEY. 

. The Oxford Commission. JamMEs BOWLING Mo21LEy. 
. Memoirs of Thomas Moore. JoHN WILSON CROKER. 


onu & Ne 






Myron F. BRiGHTFIELD 
University of California 


XXX 
WILLIAM MORRIS AND KEATS 


HEN William Morris’s relation to Keats has been noticed at all, it 

has usually been treated in an off-hand way. Sidney Colvin and 
J. W. Mackail recognized it without going into particulars.' Others have 
detected an occasional resemblance in detail without noting that this 
represented a trend.? 

The writer whom Morris named as his master and chief inspiration 
and the poet whom he professed to admire especially was Chaucer; in- 
deed, in matters of large design he imitated the “Canterbury Tales,” 
“The Legend of Good Women,” and “Troilus and Criseyde,” or at least 
started out with them in mind. However, in his youth at least, if he had 
details to execute, he usually managed them as only a man could who 
knew that between Chaucer and him many accomplished story tellers 
had intervened and that one of them was Keats. 

The two were enough alike in background and tastes to have produced 
independently certain similar passages in their poems. Both knew the 
same part of England when they were young, the country that lies near 
Epping Forest and the Lea River. They were familiar with the same 
winds, clouds, flowers, and trees.? Both seemed drawn almost instinc- 
tively to the strangeness and color of the Middle Ages,‘ and through this 
interest to a common admiration not only for their romantic pageantry 
but for their poet Chaucer.’ The two poets had an uncommonly fine ap- 
preciation of the stories from Greek and Roman mythology, and their 
knowledge of the myths was at times derived from the same source.° 
Both felt the resentment of death that is the attitude peculiar to men 
who have much to do and desire time in which to complete their work.” 

These interests and attitudes, however, were too much a part of each 
man’s essential nature to constitute proof that Morris followed Keats 


1Cf. Sidney Colvin, John Keats, pp. 438, 470, 539; J. W. Mackail, Life of William 
Morris, 1, 200, 219. 

2 Cf. Alfred Noyes, William Morris, pp. 44, 77; John Drinkwater, William Morris, 
A Critical Study, pp. 44, 66; George Saintsbury, Corrected Impressions, No. xx, p. 190; 
Dixon Scott, “The First Morris,” in Men of Letters, p. 288. 

3 Cf. Mackail, Morris, 1, 6 ff. and Colvin, Keats, p. 22. 

* Mackail, Morris, 1, 10, and Saintsbury, “Mr. William Morris,” in Corrected Impressions, 
p. 187. 

5 Keats, “Endymion,” 1, 131-134; Morris, “L’Envoi” to Earthly Paradise, v1, 331. 

® May Morris, Morris’s Collected Works, 111, xviii-xxi; Iv, ix; v, xxii, and Claude Lee 
Finney, Evolution of Keats’s Poetry, 1, 255-256, 11, 496 ff. 

7 Keats, “When I Have Fears,” p. 277, and Morris, “L’Envoi” to Earthly Paradise, 
VI, 333. 
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closely. To illustrate their poetic relationship one must present a large 
number of individual passages which, taken collectively, provide grounds 
for the conclusion that there are pervasive likenesses in choice and han- 
dling of subject matter. 

“The Pre-Raphaelite artists admired and imitated the simple story, 
the intense passion, the concise and concrete imagery, and the bright 
colors of Keats’s metrical romances.”* Though Morris was not a Pre- 
Raphaelite in the narrow sense, “it cannot be said that the standpoint 
from which he started differed in any material degree from theirs.’’® 
Stimulated by Rossetti to enthusiasm for Keats, Morris appears to have 
shared the Pre-Raphaelite penchant for drawing scenes from Keats’s 
poems. When Morris’s imagery was most concrete, it often resembled 
Keats’s description of art objects, painting, sculpture, and architecture; 
when concise, Keats’s images from nature; and when passionate, Keats’s 
crucial scenes. 

Both poets have the artist’s eye for form, and line, and color. The rich 
description of Madeline’s room in “The Eve of St. Agnes” must have ap- 
pealed to Morris strongly. He could visualize better than most men 



























A casement high and triple arched . . . 
All garlanded with carven imag’ries 

Of fruit and flowers and bunches of knot grass, 
All diamonded with panes of quaint device 


... in the midst, ’mong thousand heraldries 
Of twilight saints, and dim emblazonings 
A shielded scutcheon blush’d with blood of queens and kings.'* 











Perhaps these details were in Morris’s mind when he wrote of 
Fair slim white pillars set in goodly rows, 
And garlanded with brazen fruit and flowers," 

or spoke of gables supported by columns 


Over the minster doors, and imagery 
Of kings, and flowers no summer field doth see, 
Wrought on the gables.” 


The beautiful if unscientific description of the moonlight falling 
through the stained glass windows upon the kneeling Madeline must 


eee NMSA LETTE LAI EIL ELT IE LILIES TD SETI EM BEAL LEIS 








8 Claude Lee Finney, Evolution of Keats’s Poetry, 11, 571. 
® Aymer Vallance, William Morris, His Art, His Writings, and His Public Life, p. 13. 

10 “The Eve of St. Agnes,” xxiv. t 
11 “Jason,” xv, 1012-13. j 
12 “Interlude for April,” 111, 241 (also, “Jason,” xiii. 129-131, and xvii. 250-251). 
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have impressed Morris, who has been said to have borrowed pictures, not 
words." 

Full on this casement shone the wintry moon 

And threw warm gules on Madeline’s fair breast, 

As down she knelt for heaven’s grace and boon, 

Rose-bloom fell on her hands together prest, 

And on her silver cross soft amethyst." 


A like vignette occurs in “The Lovers of Gudrun” as the heroine sends 
both of her lovers away from her. 


. .. Hand joined to hand, 
As one who prays and trembling did she stand. 
... The sun low down 
Shone through the narrow windows of the hall, 
And on the gold upon her breast did fall 
And gilt her slim clasped hands."* 


These passages seem to show distinct relationship. Gudrun does not 
pray but holds her hands “as one who prays.” The light of the sun and 
moon falls through high windows upon those who are unconscious of it. 

The exquisite submarine lands sung of by the sirens are somewhat like 
the subterranean caves through which Endymion wandered— 


... on he hies 
Through caves and palaces of mottled ore, 
Gold dome, and crystal wall, and turquoise floor."* 


The blue floors and the clear or transparent walls associated with the 
color of gold should be noticed in the song the sirens sang to the Argo- 
nauts. 


Poor souls, ye shall not be alone, 

For o’er the floors of pale blue stone, 

All day such feet as ours shall pass, 

And ’twixt the glimmering walls of glass, 
Such bodies garlanded with gold.'” 


Among the chief enthusiasms of the Pre-Raphaelites was ‘“The Eve of 
St. Mark.” It has been described as “‘one of the sources of the movement 
in English poetry, painting, and sculpture.’”"* It is no wonder that it was 
familiar to Morris, or that he echoed it frequently. In the poem a cathe- 
dral town is described thus: 


18 Dixon Scott, “The First Morris,” in Men of Letters, p. 190. 

4 “The Eve of St. Agnes,” xxv. 1-5. 6 “The Lovers of Gudrun,” v, 284. 
16 “Endymion,” ii. 593-595. 17 “Jason,” x. 267-272. 

18 Finney, Evolution of Keats’s Poetry, 11, 571. 
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The silent streets were crowded well 
With staid and pious companies, 

Warm from their fireside orat’ries; 

And moving with demurest air, 

To even song and vesper prayer. 

Each arched porch, and entry, low, 

Was filled with patient folk and slow, 
With whispers hush, and shuffling feet, 
While played the organ loud and sweet.” 


In the “Ring Given to Venus,” this becomes: 


The pillared market-place, not thronged this eve: 
The muffled goodwives making haste to leave 
The gusty minster porch, whose windows shone 
With the first litten candles, while the drone 

Of the great organ shook the leaded panes.*° 


The chilly evening, the lack of activity upon the streets except for the 
pious souls leaving or approaching the minster, and the tones of the great 
organ are details common to both descriptions. 

In writing of nature, the two poets might be expected at times to pro- 
duce similar results; however, there seem to exist evidences of an influ- 
ence that is more basic than an actual borrowing of words. It is more 
discernible in the cumulative effect than in the specific instance. 

Early spring—the spring more sensed than felt—is described at the be- 
ginning of “The Eve of St. Mark.” 


The city streets were clean and fair 
From wholesome drench of April rains, 
And on the western window panes 
The chilly sunset faintly told 

Of unmatured green valleys cold, 

Of the green thorny bloomless hedge, 
Of rivers new with springtime sedge, 
Of primroses by sheltered rills, 

And daisies on the aguish hills. 


There is something reminiscent of these details in Morris’s lines on Feb- 


ruary. 


19 “The Eve of St. Mark,” p. 241. 


Sunrise and sunset with no glorious show 

Are seen, as late they were across the snow; 

The wet-lipped west wind chilleth to the bone 
More than the light and flickering east hath done. 
Full soberly the earth’s fresh hope begins, 


2% “The Ring; Given to Venus,” v1, 175. 


11 “The Eve of St. Mark,” p. 241. 
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Nor stops to think of what each new day wins: 
And still it seems to bid us turn away 
From this chill thaw to dream of promised May.” 


The little, shivering, new-born spring is in both of these. There is the 
chill in the wind, the faint sunset, and yet in the coolness the promise of 
flowers. 

Some passages differ very little in detail. To make clear his point that 
the various voices in nature are not discordant but harmonious Keats 
wrote 

The songs of birds—the whisp’ring of the leaves— 
The voice of waters—the great bell that heaves 
With solemn sounds, and thousand others more.* 


There are two passages in which Morris combines similar sounds. 


To take away sweet sounds and melodies 
The song of birds, the rustle of the trees.™ 


and 
And wish to leave the murmur of the stream, 
The rustling boughs, the twitter of the birds, 
And all thy thousand peaceful happy words.** 


In these next quotations are circling gnats and cool dark pools with sur- 
faces disturbed by feeding fish. Keats described such a scene in “En- 
dymion.” 
... Its pool 
Lz y half asleep in grass and rushes cool, 
Quick waterflies and gnats were sporting still. 
And fish were dimpling.* 


The details given by Morris are similar. 


They saw the swallow chase high up in air 
The circling gnats; the shaded dusky pool 
Broke by the splashing chub; the ripple cool.” 


In the “Ode to a Nightingale,” unknown flowers perfume the summer 
darkness. 

I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 

Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs, 

But, in embalmed darkness, guess each sweet.”* 


% “February,” vt, 176. %3 “How Many Bards,” Sonnet iv, p. 32. 

* “Toom of King Acrisius,” mz, 204. % “Tnterlude for June,” rv, 87. 
%* “Endymion,” ii. 133-136. 7 Interlude in Earthly Paradise, tv, 159. 
38 “Ode to a Nightingale,” p. 192. 
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autumn 


Keats: 


Morris: 


Keats: 
Morris 


Keats: 


Knowing both country autumns and the poetry of Keats, Morris wrote 


Closest of all, and so near in spirit and wording that it is unlikely that 
the similarity is merely fortuitous, are these two passages. 


Other passages strengthen the impression of subtle relationship: 


29 “The Golden Apples,” v1, 10. %° “To Autumn,” p. 205. 

31 “Interlude for August,” rv, 188. ® “To Autumn,” p. 205. 
% “The Man Born to Be King,” m1, 153. % “Hyperion,” i. 1. 
% “Cupid and Psyche,” rv, 53. 
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Some lines from “The Golden Apples” afford an interesting likeness as 
if Morris in describing the Hesperides remembered an English garden or 
an English poem. 


So on they went; the many birds sang sweet 
Through all that blossomed thicket from above, 
The unknown flowers bent down before their feet.** 


The points of similarity here are those of the rhyme, the blossoming trees, 
and the flowers upon the ground. The latter are unseen in the first passage 
and unknown in the second. 

In describing autumn Keats did so well that almost any writer who 
essayed the same task might seem to follow him. It is the province of 


To bend with apples the mossed cottage trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; ¥ 
To swell the gourd and plump the hazel shells P 
With a sweet kernel, to set budding more; 3 
And still more, later flowers for the bees, 

Until they think warm days will never cease.*° 


And o’er the gardens grown somewhat outworn, 
The bees went hurrying to fill up their store, 
The apple boughs bent over more and more.” 


Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eves run.” 


Where autumn these old walls did bless 
With wealth of fruit.* 


Deep in the shady sadness of a vale.™ 
Deep in the hollow of a shaded vale.* | 


The sedge has withered from the lake 
And no birds sing.* 


% “La Belle Dame sans Merci,” verses 1 and 12. 
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Keats: 


Keats: 


Morris: 
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and twittering from the sedge 
Of restless birds about the river’s edge.*” 
And though within it no birds sing.** 


To catch a glimpse of fauns and dryades 
Coming with softest rustle through the trees; 
And garlands woven of flowers wild and sweet, 
Upheld on ivory wrists, on sporting feet.** 


And therewithal a rustling noise he heard, 
As though soft raiment the soft air did meet, 
And through the wood the sound of many feet.** 


Alone: I chant alone the holy mass, 

While little sounds of life are round me knelling, 
And glossy bees at noon do fieldward pass, 

And many a chapel-bell the hour is telling.“ 


How weary it is none can tell 
How dismally the days go by 
I hear the tinkling of the bell 
I see the cross against the sky.“ 


The “intense passion” of Keats’s poetry is supposed to have appealed 
to the Pre-Raphaelites. Perhaps the most obvious likenesses between the 
works of Morris and Keats occur in dramatic situations. The scene in 
“The Eve of St. Agnes” in which Porphyro is led to a place of safety by 
an old woman is closely paralleled by that one in which Jason, after the 
death of Glauce, is led away and calmed by his old nurse. Another exam- 
ple is that which describes the return of a ghostly lover. The scene in 
which the spirit of Lorenzo appears to Isabella is pathetically pic- 


turesque. 


Lorenzo stood and wept; the forest tomb 
Had marred his glossy hair. . . 


Strange sound it was when the pale shadow spake; 
For there was striving in its piteous tongue, 
To speak as when on earth it was awake. 


Its eyes, though wild, were still all dewy bright 
With love, and kept all phantom fear aloof 
From the poor girl by magic of their light.“ 


87 “Jason,” vii. 289-290. 38 “Jason,” iv. 582. 

% “T Stood Tiptoe,” ll. 153-156. # “Hill of Venus,” v1, 290. 
41 “Tsabella,” xxxix, I]. 307-310. 4 “Spellbound,” 1, 104. 

* “The Eve of St. Agnes,” xiii, xv. 183; “Jason,” xvii. 1157-62. 
“ “Tsabella,” xxxv. 172, xxxvi. 173, xxxvii. 173. 
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The lover who returned to Louise in “The Blue Closet” was equally 
ghostly and equally kind. 


What matter that his cheeks were pale, 
His kind kissed lips all grey? 

“O, love Louise, have you waited long?” 
“OQ, my lord Arthur, yea.” 

What if his hair that brushed her cheek 
Was stiff with frozen rime? 

His eyes were grown quite blue again 
As in the happy time.“ 


The lover’s ghost would naturally be pale, but it seems significant that 
in both poems his hair is mentioned as is also the life-like expression of his 
eyes. 

In these next lines Keats describes a common human experience—an 
overwrought state of mind in which even harmless things appear danger- 
ous or repulsive. 

... If an innocent bird 
Before my heedless footsteps stirr’d and stirr’d 
In little journeys, I beheld in it 
A disguised demon.“ 


RAINES GEN 5 8 


The same general sensation is produced by Morris’s lines: 


And wander forth with fever’d blood, 
That makes me start at little things 

The blackbird screaming from the wood 
The sudden whirr of pheasant’s wings.‘ 








One of the attitudes which serves as a link between the poetry of 
Morris and Keats is their painful consciousness of the brevity of life and 
beauty. Life was a brief day to them and poignant because it was brief. 


Stop and consider! Life is but a day; 
A fragile dew-drop on its perilous way 
From a tree’s summit.“ 


And knew the lot of all men should be ours, 
A chequered day of sunshine and of showers 
Fading to twilight and dark night at last.‘ 


In fact, the whole theme of The Earthly Paradise seems but an elabora- 
tion of the central thought in the “Ode on Melancholy.” 


4 “The Blue Closet,” 1, 113. 4 “Endymion,” i. 698-701. 
47 “Spellbound,” 1, 105. 48 “Sleep and Poetry,” Il. 85-87. 
49 “Prologue” to The Earthly Paradise, 11, 51. 
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She dwells with Beauty, Beauty that must die; 
And joy, whose hand is ever at his lips 
Bidding adieu. 


The wanderers seeking the land of eternal youth found only, as all men 
have found, 

A land where many a lovely thing has birth, 

But where all fair things come at last to die.™ 


The thought that death would come too soon to permit the greatest 
possible earthly achievement was a sorrow to both poets. Keats gave ex- 
pression to this apprehension in the sonnet, ‘When I Have Fears That I 
May Cease to Be.” 
... then on the shore 
Of this wide world I stand alone and think 
Till love and fame to nothingness do sink.® 


Morris could only alleviate his depression at the thought of the proximity 
of death by reminding himself of the glory of a full life. 


I say all things are nought, unless I live 
So long henceforward that I need not think 
When into nothing I at last must sink.® 


There may be reason to doubt the value of evidence supported by 
passages separated from their context. Occasionally whole poems bear 
interesting likenesses in story and treatment. The most extensive ex- 
ample is “All for Love, or The Freeing of Pharamond,” which in plot and 
often in scene is an “Endymion” with a medieval setting. Both poems 
have as the central character a lover whose beloved is first seen through 
a vision or a dream. Both heroes have one confidant to whom they ex- 
plain their reasons for their loss of interest in the world. Endymion tells 
his story to his sister, Peona; Pharamond relates his experiences to his 
old friend and adviser, Oliver. Both Peona and Oliver listen to the fan- 
tastic revelations with sympathy and understanding. Both Endymion 
and Pharamond struggle until death seems desirable before they attain 
the object of their quest. Both heroes are good kings or chieftains who 
relinquish their lands and peoples without a regret or a qualm of con- 
science, for the sake of love. 

Another illustration of general and pervasive similarity is ‘““Hapless 
Love,” an early short poem. Though far less finished than “La Belle 
Dame sans Merci,” it contains material treated in a manner that makes 
one wonder if Morris had not retained more of this poem in his sub-con- 


5° “Ode on Melancholy,” p. 206. 51 “Prologue,” 11, 55. 
52 “When I Have Fears That I May Cease to Be,” p. 277. 53 “Jason,” xv. 344-346. 
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scious mind than he realized. Both poems are developed by a series of 
questions and answers. In Keats’s poem™ the questioner asks at the be- 
ginning, 
O what can ail thee, Knight at arms 
Alone and palely loitering? 


and the knight replies, 


I met a lady in the meads 
Full beautiful. 


At the beginning of “Hapless Love’™ the questioner asks, 


Why do you sadly go alone 
O fair friend? 


and receives the answer, 


And no beguilers have I known 
But Love and Death. 


In both poems the lady is placed upon the knight’s horse. 


Keats: I set her on my pacing steed 
And nothing else saw all day long 
For sidelong would she bend and sing 
A faery’s song. 


Morris: Then on his horse he set the maid 
Before him and no word she said 
Clear unto me, but murmuring 
Beneath her breath some gentle thing 
She clung unto him lovingly. 


The knight in “La Belle Dame” is bewitched and falls into a strange 
sleep 
And then we slumbered on the moss 
And then I dreamed, ah woe betide, 
The latest dream I ever dreamed 
On the cold hill side. 


The lover in “‘Hapless Love,” after having watched the lady ride away 
with his rival, lies in a kind of trance. 


Through shade and sunlight on they rode 
But neath the green boughs I abode, 

Nor noted aught that might betide. 

The sun waned and the shade spread wide; 
The birds came twittering overhead; 

But there I lay as one long dead. 


“Ta Belle Dame sans Merci,” p. 244 ff. % “Hapless Love,” xxtv, 347 ff. 
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At the last the hero of Keats’s poem explains wearily, 


And this is why I sojourn here 
Alone and palely loitering 

Though the sedge is withered from the lake, 
And no birds sing. 


There is nothing supernatural about the tragedy in Morris’s poem, but 
the effect upon the lover is equally pathetic. 


The world goes by ’twixt woe and weal 
And heeds me not; I sit apart 
Amid old memories. 


These samples are a few among many that might have been cited but 
perhaps are enough to establish the point. Evidently Morris carried in his 
head a good many poems by Keats, and when he came to compose on his 
own account, made more use of them than he was aware of. As far as fre- 
quencies are concerned, the imitations of “Endymion” are the most 
numerous; then come in order “The Eve of St. Agnes,”’ “Isabella,” “Ode 
to a Nightingale,” “The Eve of St. Mark,” and “La Belle Dame sans 
Merci.” All of these poems had been published by 1848 and would have 
been accessible to Morris. In Keats’s poems there are seventeen or more 
passages which have rather close parallels in the poems of Morris. There 
are eighteen which are somewhat alike in imagery although less alike in 
wording. There are over forty passages which might be used to illustrate 
similarities in thought and imagery. 

Hardly anyone seems to have recognized the extent of the indebted- 
ness. It is as apparent in a work of twenty pages as in an occasional phrase 
of three words. If to Morris Chaucer was the good genius of narration, 
Keats was the soul of descriptive poetry. 

CLARICE SHORT 

Fort Hays Kansas State College 








XXXI 


CARL HEINRICH SCHNAUFFERS LITERARISCHE 
VERSUCHE 


INE Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung in Amerika ist noch nicht 

geschrieben. Auf Grund der spirlichen Monographien in diesem 
Gebiet lassen sich vorliufig nur wenige allgemeine Gesichtspunkte 
erschlieSen: da die deutsche Dichtung in Amerika wiahrend des 18. Jahr- 
hunderts vornehmlich um religiése Themen kreiste, daf das erste Drittel 
des 19.Jahrhunderts durch eine villige poetische Windstille charakteri- 
siert ist, da® in den dreissiger und vierziger Jahren mit dem Beginn der 
liberalen Emigration die deutsche Literaturproduktion des Landes neuen 
Auftrieb erhalt und einen neuen Themenkreis anschneidet: die politische 
Dichtung. Die Achtundvierzigerwoge enthalt einen besonders hohen 
Prozentsatz intellektueller Immigranten, viele, die mit der Literatur ihres 
Landes wohl vertraut sind, und einige, die mit mehr oder weniger Erfolg 
selbst die Feder in die Hand zu nehmen wagten.! 

Carl Heinrich Schnauffer, eine der liebenswertesten Erscheinungen in 
der langen Reihe der grofen Liberalen, die die reaktioniren deutschen 
Regierungen im Lauf der Jahrhunderte freundlicherweise an Amerika 
abzugeben sich gewohnt haben, hat bisher verhiltnismafig wenig Beach- 
tung erfahren.? Schnauffer wurde am 4.Juli 1823 in Heimsheim, einem 
kleinen wiirttembergischen Stadtchen nicht weit von Stuttgart, geboren. 
Er bekam, da der Vater friih starb, eine nur ungeniigende Schulaus- 


1 Neben ein paar Alteren Teildarstellungen tiber deutschamerikanische Literatur aus der 
vorigen und vorvorigen Generation (Heinrich Armin Rattermann, Julius Goebel, John 
Ernest Rothensteiner) seien hier nur zwei Aufsitze jiingeren Datums vermerkt: Ernst 
Jockers, Deutschamerikanische Dichtung, Der Auslandsdeutsche, x11 (1929), i, 321-326, 
und Werner Leopold, Deutsche Lyrik und deutsches Volkstum in America, Zeitschrift 
fiir Deutschkunde, xu (1929), 532-536. 

* Es gibt nur zwei ausfiihrliche biographische Skizzen iiber Schnauffer, beide von A. E. 
Zucker; der eine Artikel wurde geschrieben fiir das Dictionary of American Biography 
(New York, 1935), xvi, 444, der andere erschien in einem der Reports of the Society for 
the History of the Germans in Maryland (Baltimore, 1939), xxiv, 17 ff. Vgl. ausserdem die 
Jahrbiicher der deutsch-amerikanischen Turnerei, herausgegeben von Heinrich Metzner 
(New York, 1892), i, 130 ff. und Gustav Adolf Zimmermann, Deutsch in Amerika (Chicago, 
1894), s. 42.—Wie sehr Schnauffers Wirksamkeit vergessen wurde, beweist die Tatsache, 
da sein Name tiberhaupt nicht erwihnt wird in einem Buch, das die bisher beste Samm- 
lung der Poesie der Achtundvierziger darstellt, Die Dichtung der ersten deutschen Revolution 
1848-1849, herausgegeben von Elfriede Underberg (Leipzig, 1930). Es ist dies um so 
erstaunlicher, als diese Sammlung einen besonderen Abschnitt iiber den ‘‘Heckerputsch 
im April 1848” aufweist (pp. 83-90, 268-270), wo Schnauffer gewiss hatte zu Wort kommen 
miissen. Offenbar sind von dem 1879 in Baltimore erschienenen Gedichtband Schnauffers 
nur wenige Exemplare nach Deutschland gekommen; sonst ist es kaum erklirlich, dass 
sein Werk so véllig von der Zeit verschiittet wurde. 
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bildung, war sehr jung auf sich selbst angewiesen und trat 1842 als 
Lehrling in die Handelsfirma von Joseph M. Tunna in Mannheim ein. 
Eins seiner friihen Gedichte—Dem Vaterland—verrat, da& das Leben 
ihn hart angefaft hatte in den Jahren von Kindheit und Jugend: 


O hiatt’ die Sonne hell und heiter 
Nur meiner Kinderzeit gelacht, 
Hatt’ ein gewissenhafter Leiter 
Des Knaben Zukunft iiberdacht :— 
Wohl andre Gaben legt ich nieder, 
Ein andrer Mann erschien ich hier: 
So aber hab’ ich nichts als Lieder, 
Doch was ich habe, bring ich Dir. 


In Mannheim kam Schnauffer in Kontakt mit zwei Leuten, die sein 
Leben entscheidend beeinflu$en sollten: Friedrich Hecker und Gustav 
Struve, zwei der hervorragendsten badischen Liberalen. Hilfsbereite 
Freunde erméglichten es ihm, fiir eine Weile die Heidelberger Universitat 
zu besuchen. In die Mannheimer und Heidelberger Jahre fallen seine 
ersten poetischen Versuche, die schon die unwillige Aufmerksamkeit des 
staatlichen Zensors erregten. Seit 1847 gehérte Schnauffer zu den regel- 
mafigen Mitarbeitern der liberalen Mannheimer Abendzeitung. Das 
groBe Jahr 1848 kam, und es lief Schnauffer nicht am Schreibtisch ruhen. 
Heckers Ruf zu den Waffen fand bei Schnauffer begeisterten Widerhall. 
Er nahm Teil an einem fiir die Revolutionire ungliicklichen Gefecht bei 
Freiburg, muSte darnach fliehen und hielt sich fiir eine Weile im ElsaB 
und in der Schweiz auf. Ein paar Monate lang arbeitete er mit an Heckers 
Volksfreund. Bei einem neuen Zusammenstof zwischen den Revolu- 
tiondren und den Staatstruppen wurde er gefangen genommen und nach 
Preussen transportiert. Es gelang ihm, zu entfliehen: wieder ging es 
iiber StraSburg nach der Schweiz. Die Schweizer Regierung stand unter 
dem Druck der Heiligen Allianz. Was eine Generation zuvor Karl Follen 
widerfahren war, sollte auch Schnauffer nicht erspart bleiben: im April 
1850 wurde der Schweizer Bundesrat gezwungen, gegen Schnauffer 
vorzugehen. Er wurde gewaltsam nach Frankreich abgeschoben. Ein 
wenig spiter treffen wir ihn in England; 1851 verlief er Europa. Er folgte 
einer Mannheimer Jugendgeliebten, Elise Moos, die kurz zuvor mit ihrer 
Familie nach Maryland ausgewandert war. Die Heirat fand gleich nach 
der Ankunft in Baltimore statt. Baltimore blieb bis zum Ende seines 
Lebens (4.September 1854) der Schauplatz seiner Tatigkeit. Hier griin- 
dete er seine beriihmte Zeitung, den Baltimore Wecker, die einzige re- 
publikanische Tageszeitung des Staates, die ihren Griinder um viele 
Jahrzehnte iiberleben sollte. Es ist hier nicht der Platz, auf die Geschichte 
des Weckers einzugehen; begniigen wir uns, zu sagen, dai der Wecker 
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iiberall da zu finden war, wo anstaéndige Menschen fiir Fortschritt und 
Freiheit kimpften. Bis zu ihrem Ende hat die Zeitung an der liberalen 
Tradition ihres Begriinders festgehalten, getreu dem Mahnruf, mit dem 
Schnauffer das erste Erscheinen seiner Zeitung begriiSte: 

Erwacht aus euern Sorgen, 

Erwacht aus euerm Wahn; 

An’s Werk! Schon bricht der Morgen 

Der freien Menschheit an! 

Im Journalistischen lag fraglos Schnauffers gréfte Starke. Uns in- 
teressiert an dieser Stelle jedoch weniger seine publizistische als seine 
literarische Produktion. Freilich, es erweist sich bald, dafB der Poet 
und der Pamphletist bei ihm schwer zu trennen sind. Schnauffer ist, 
auch wenn er dichtet, meist noch Politiker. Ob er einen Leitartikel fiir 
eine Zeitung oder ob er ein historisches Drama schreibt,—aus allem 
spricht der freiheitliche Achtundvierziger. Seine ersten poetischen Ver- 
suche ziehen ihre Nahrung unmittelbar aus dem revolutionéren Gesche- 
hen des Jahres 1848. Von zweien seiner friihsten Werke wissen wir durch 
einen indirekten Hinweis nichts weiter als die Titel: Studentenbriefe und 
Schilderungen des Fliichtlingslebens.* Wihrend seines Aufenthalts in 
Bern (1850) begann er einen Zyklus von Gedichten, die spiter unter dem 
Titel Totenkrinze veréffentlicht wurden; es ist eine Sammlung von 
Erinnerungsgedichten, von kurzen, poetischen Grabreden auf die Mar- 
tyrer der deutschen Revolution.‘ Es war diese Sammlung, die dem Ver- 
faBer den Beinamen “Tyrtaus der badischen Revolution” eintrug. 

In den drei kurzen Jahren, die ihm in Amerika noch vergénnt waren, 
kamen eine ganze Reihe weiterer Gedichte aus Schnauffers Feder. Sie 
erschienen im Feuilleton des Wecker und wurden erst fiinfundzwanzig 
Jahre nach Schnauffers Tod in einer Sammlung unter dem Titel Lieder 
und Gedichte veréffentlicht.6 Der Themenkreis dieser Sammlung ist er- 
weitert; wir finden hier auch eine ganze Anzahl unpolitischer Gedichte. 

* Zimmermann, op. cit., s. 42. 

‘A. E. Zucker hat darauf hingewiesen, daf Schnauffer den Titel wahrscheinlich von 
einer gleichbenannten Gedichtsammlung des dsterreichischen Lyrikers Joseph Christian 
von Zedlitz (1790-1862) tibernahm, da sich dem Wesen nach jedoch die Schnaufferschen 
Gedichte mit ihrem mitreissenden, revolutiondéren Pathos stark von den melancholisch 
resignierenden Reimen Zedlitz’ unterscheiden.—Der Verfasser besitzt noch ein Exemplar 
von Schnauffers Totenkranzen, aus der vierten Auflage, erschienen 1851 in Baltimore, 
gedruckt bei Th. Kroh in der Druckerei des Baltimore Herold; davon abgesehen konnten 
nur noch zwei Exemplare der Totenkranze in dffentlichen Bibliotheken festgestelit werden: 
Peabody Institute of Baltimore, German Society of Philadelphia. 

5 Der Band erschien 1879 in Baltimore im Verlag des Wecker; er war herausgegeben 
vom Bruder des Dichters, Wilhelm Schnauffer. Verschiedene Stiicke aus den Totenkranzen 
wurden wieder aufgenommen; ausserdem enthalt die Sammlung einige Gedichte aus dem 
Nachla&, die bis dahin unveréffentlicht waren, d.h. auch im Wecker nie zuvor publiziert 
worden waren.—Auch von den Liedern und Gedichten gibt es nur noch wenige Exemplare. 
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Sehen wir sie uns naher an, so werden wir schwerlich zu dem Schlu8 
kommen, da& Schnauffer ein groSer Lyriker war. Und doch, hin und 
wieder gelingt es ihm, ein paar kurze Verse hinzuschreiben, die echte 
poetische Substanz verraten. Ein kleines Stiick, betitelt Erinnerung: 


Schiffer, la8 das Ruder triefen, 
Leg dich nieder still im Kahn, 
Aus des Meeres blauen Tiefen 
Lachelt mich ein Bildnis an. 


Die Erinnerung, freudenhelle, 
Gaukelt mir um Aug’ und Sinn; 
Schlummre, Meer, denn eine Welle 
Nahm mein ganzes Gliick dahin! 


Kénnten uns diese pastellzarten Zeilen in Stimmung und Reim nicht an 
Verse von Heine oder Storm erinnern? 

Freilich, selten genug wagt man, solch grofe Namen zum Vergleich 
heraufzurufen. Im Allgemeinen bewegen sich seine Gedichte mehr auf 
der Linie von Dichtern wie Theodor Kérner, Ernst Moritz Arndt, Georg 
Herwegh, Max von Schenkendorf, Ferdinand Freiligrath. 


O Schicksal, nur drei Dinge gib— 

Ein Pferd, ein Schwert und dann 

Den Feind, den man mit Stich und Hieb 
Im Feld bekampfen kann. 


Hier verrit sich das ganze romantische Pathos der jungen deutschen 
Barrikadenkimpfer, die von mittelalterlichen Turnieren triumten statt 
mit eigenen Fiifen fest auf dem Boden zu stehen. 

Wir finden ein paar Liebesgedichte, Seemannslieder, einige Balladen, 
eine Gruppe, die der Herausgeber zusammenfaft als Gedichte philosophi- 
schen und moralischen Inhalts. Zahlreiche Gedichte ténen das Los und 
Schicksal des Emigranten an: 


Wie lang soll ich noch wandern gehn? 
Bin ja so miid’ und matt; 

Das Schicksal treibt von Thal und Héhn 
Mich wie ein herbstlich Blatt. 


Friihlingsgriin und freudenhelle 
Ist die Welt und weit und groB, 
Doch vor meiner Heimat Schwelle 
Lieg ich weinend, arm und blof. 


Reichtum suchen, Hiitten griinden 
Kénnt ich wohl an jedem Strand, 
Aber eine Heimat finden 

Kann ich nur im Vaterland. 
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Das Motiv des Heimwehs, das von nun an in der deutsch-amerikanischen 
Dichtung einen so dominierenden Platz einnehmen soll, beschaftigt den 
Dichter immer wieder.® 


Heimat, fern jetzt und verschlossen,— 
Sah dein Griin ich wieder sprossen! 
Ein paar Schollen deutscher Erden— 
Ach, wie gliicklich kénnt ich werden! 


Bis sterbend mir das Aug’ fallt zu 
Wein, Deutschland, ich um dich. 
Und dachtest deiner Kinder du,— 
Du weintest auch um mich. 


Dies nur einige typische Proben aus der grofSen Reihe der Heimatlieder, 
um Stimmung und Lebensgefiihl Schnauffers zu charakterisieren. 
Freilich, nicht immer haben die Heimatgedichte jenen tragischen 
Akzent, den die Situation des politisch Verbannten notwendigerweise 
mit sich bringt. Wenn er z.B. den Rhein besingt, so versteht er es plétz- 
lich, in simplen volksliedhaften Strophen jene Atmosphire von gliicklich 
vergniigter Selbstzufriedenheit herbeizuzaubern, aus der in den rheini- 
schen Weinwirtschaften so manches “Schunkellied” geboren wurde: 


Mir g’fallt’s halt am Rheine 
So einzig und wohl, 

Und lobt der Tyroler 

Mir fort sein Tyrol. 

’s mag prachtig und herrlich 
Im Hochgebirg sein,— 
Doch freundlich und lieblich 
Und schin ist’s am Rhein. 


Selbst humorvolle Ziige tauchen hin und wieder auf, wie ein kleines 
Verschen Zigeunersegen zeigen mag: 


Mutter, gib mir Deinen Segen, 

Kann nicht linger bei Dir bleiben, 
Muss mich nun auf’s Handwerk legen, 
Muss in Sturm und Wetter treiben. 


““Mégest Gott allzeit Du loben, 
Még er Dein sich stets erbarmen, 
Hiiten vor dem Galgen droben 
Und im Tal Dich vor Gendarmen.” 


* Vgl. hierfiir die noch ungedruckte, unter der Obhut von Professor Albert B. Faust 
verfasste Cornell University Ph.D. Dissertation von Herbert Schaumann “Grundziige 
deutscher Lyrik in Amerika” (1934), die dem Heimwehmotiv in der Lyrik des 19.Jahr- 
hunderts ein besonderes Kapitel widmet. 
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Unter den Deutsch-Amerikanern wurde Schnauffer vor allem durch 
seine Turnerlieder bekannt. Die Turnerei hatte, ehe sie zu spiefiger 
Vereinsmeierei herabsank, die grofe historische Bedeutung, daf sie als 
eine kommunizierende Réhre zwischen dem deutschen Liberalismus und 
den Deutsch-Amerikanern wirkte. Schnauffers Turnerlieder schlagen 
bewu8t einen einfachen, volkstiimlichen Ton an. Einige wurden unter 
den Deutsch-Amerikanern sehr popular und haben lange Zeit wie echte 
Volkslieder weitergewirkt.? Da Schnauffers Werke so selten zu finden 
sind, seien hier ein paar Proben seiner Turnergedichte wiedergegeben: 


Geharnischte Naturen, 

Fiir’s Recht bereit zum Streit; 
Aufdriicken ihre Spuren 

Sie mannhaft ihrer Zeit. 

Denn wo man Joch und Ketten bricht, 
Ist, mitzustreiten, Turnerpflicht. 


Offensichtlich beeinflu&t von Schillers Lied von der Glocke, das damals in 
der Vertonung von Andreas Romberg unter den Deutsch-Amerikanern 
so auGerordentlich populir wurde, ist Schnauffers Bannerspruch, den er 
dem Sozialdemokratischen Turnverein in Baltimore zu seiner Fahnen- 
weihe schrieb. Nur der Schlu& sei hier zitiert: 


Schweb’ denn der Eintracht Geist in eurer Fahne 
Euch stets voran; die Fackel ist das Licht, 

Es leuchte euch, und wo es sein muss, bahne 
Das Schwert den Weg; das Schwert ist das Gericht. 
Doch nach dem Siege ruh’ das scharfe, 

Das Eisen der geschlag’nen Schlacht, 

Und hell und froh ertén’ die Harfe 

Im Land, das frei im Frieden lacht; 

Und um die Stirn des Helden schlinge 

Der Lorbeer sich, des Ruhmes Zoll; 

Das sind, wie ich’s begreif’, die Dinge, 

Die dieses Tuch bedeuten soll. 


Und schliesslich soll nicht vergessen werden seine Hymne auf Das 
deutsche Volkslied, die lange Zeit zum festen Repertoire deutsch-ameri- 
kanischer Turn- und Gesangsvereine gehérte: 


7 Marion D. Learned, “The German-American Turner Lyric,” Reports of the Society for 
the History of the Germans in Maryland, x (1896), 109 ff.—Die Zeile aus Schnauffers 
Turnerbund: ‘Geharnischte Naturen . . .’ geht offensichtlich zuriick auf Friedrich Riickerts 
Geharnischte Sonette. Kurz vor seinem Tod erhielt Schnauffer die Nachricht, da& bei einem 
Dichterwettbewerb des Turnertreffens in Philadelphia dies Gedicht den ersten Preis 
bekommen hatte.—Ein paar von den Turnergedichten wurden von Charles Lenschow 
vertont. 
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In deinen Weisen lebet 
Des Volkes héchste Lust, 
In deinen Ténen bebet 
Der Jammer seiner Brust. 


Dein Jubel, deine Klage, 
Sie kiinden treulich beid’ 
Das Landes Wohl und Plage, 
Des Volkes Freud’ und Leid. 


Und hér’ ich dich erklingen, 
Ich fiihl’ mein Herz ergliihn, 
Ich hér mein Leben singen 
In deinen Melodien: 


Des Knaben frohe Tage, 
Des Jiinglings Hochgefiihl, 
Des Mannes Not und Plage 
In Heimat und Exil. 


Das klingt nicht im Gedichte, 
Das Alles gliiht und bliiht. 

Des deutschen Volks Geschichte 
Lebt in den deutschen Lied. 
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Mit den Turnerliedern sind wir in die Nahe der politischen Gedichte 
gekommen. Die Lieder und Gedichte aus der Revolution 1848 fillen einen 
eigenen Abschnitt des kleinen Bandes,—nicht davon zu reden, daf auch 
bei einem grofen Teil der unpolitischen Lieder ein politischer Unterton 
mitschwingt. Diese Achtundvierziger-Gedichte enthalten fraglos die 
literarisch wertvollsten Stiicke der Sammlung. Das Grundthema von = 
der deutschen Revolution, von der Sehnsucht nach einem innerlich und 
aiuGerlich freien, republikanischen Deutschland, von der grofen Be- 
freiung aller Vélker taucht in immer neuen Variationen auf. Er schlagt 
das Motiv an in einer elegischen Melodie: 


Tausend Graber hat die Welt, 
Tausend Griber, tausend Griifte, 
Und der Tod geht wie ein Held 

Hin durch Meer und Land und Liifte. 


Tausend Griber hat die Welt, 
Doch kein Grab,—ging’s heut zu Ende,— 
Wo ein braver Mann als Held 

Fiir die Freiheit sterben kénnte. 
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In Abschied vom Vaterland schwingt dann in den dunkel-melancholischen 
Grundakkord in der letzten Zeile ein hellerer Ton hinein: 
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Da stehen wir in Reih und Glied, 

Das Herz ist schwer, der Fuss ist miid’, 
Das Auge sinkt, es bebt die Hand, 

Wir scheiden ja vom Vaterland. 


O, armes deutsches Vaterland, 

In Blut gefarbt ist dein Gewand, 
In deiner Kinder Blut gefarbt, 
Und doch die Freiheit nicht ererbt! 


Wir kampften freudig Schlacht um Schlacht, 
Wir standen kiihn der Uebermacht, 

Doch Hinterlist und arger Trug 

Die junge Freiheit niederschlug. 


Wie war der Mai und Juni heiss! 
Wir fochten um des Lebens Preis! 
Und nun ist’s kalt und ist’s vorbei, 
Vorbei, bis wieder kommt der Mai. 


Er hat keineswegs resigniert, hat durchaus nicht etwa das Verdikt des 
Jahres 1848 als endgiiltig hingenommen, wie uns sein Schwur der deutschen 


Jugend beweist: 


Nicht enden soll die blut’ge Tat 
Bis der Triumph uns winkt, 

Und segenschwer der Freiheit Saat, 
Uns in die Sichel sinkt. 


Die Hand, ihr deutschen Briider, 
Gott hért den hohen Eid: 

Wir holen Deutschland wieder 
Und seine Herrlichkeit! 


Er formt das Thema zu harten, schmetternden Trompetenrufen: 


Deutschland, schwere Wetter ballen 
Schwarz sich iiber deinem Haupt, 
Tausend Blitze werden fallen, 

Eh’ es eine Seele glaubt. 


Vaterland aus deinem Jammer 
Heb’ dich auf, die Kette brach: 
Sei des Weltgerichtes Hammer 
Und zermalm’ Europas Schmach! 


Die Menschheit liegt darnieder; 
Zum Kampf, wer kampfen kann! 
Die Vélker sind alle Briider 

Und ihr Feind ist jeder Tyrann. 
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Er besingt in einem Lied auf die franzésische Revolution den Sturm auf 
die Bastille: er nimmt die Bastille als Symbo! der Unfreiheit schlechthin, 
zieht aus diesem Ereignis der franzésischen Vergangenheit die Nutzan- 
wendung fiir die deutsche Gegenwart und endet mit den Fanfarenstéfen: 
‘Deutsch’ Volk, in’s Feld, und fallen soll: Wir oder die Bastille!” Es wire 
leicht, an der groSen Anzahl seiner politischen Gedichte die verschiedenen 
Stufen aufzuweisen in der weiten Gefiihlsskala zwischen bitterster Ent- 
taiuschung iiber das politische Fiasko des deutschen Liberalismus und 
hoffnungsvollster Zuversicht auf den endlichen Sieg der Freiheit. In den 
politischen Liedern kommt Schnauffers literarische Kraft am eindrucks- 
vollsten zur Darstellung. Hier gelingen ihm die besten Bilder und die 
prignantesten sprachlichen Formulierungen. Am stiarksten ist er viel- 
leicht in kurzen, politischen Epigramen. Selten ist vorher oder nachher 
das Wesen der Freiheit in solch bildkraftiger, praziser, tiberzeugender 
Form sprachlich ausgedriickt worden wie in Schnauffers knappem, stahl- 
harten, zukunftsfrohen Spruch: 

Die Freiheit ist ein Diamant, 

Der nie wie Glas zerschellt, 

Wie oft er auch der zagen Hand 

Des armen Volks entfallt. 


Neben den Gedichten besitzen wir von Schnauffer ein Drama: Kénig 
Carl I. oder Cromwell und die englische Revolution.* Nach, seiner Ankunft 
in England hatte Schnauffer fiir eine Weile Zuflucht gefunden auf dem 
Landsitz eines englischen Aristokraten, den er aus der Heidelberger 
Studentenzeit kannte: Lord Thomas A. Fothergill. Der Lord hatte sein 
Interesse auf die Geschichte der englischen Revolution gelenkt,—“der 
Mutter aller neueren Revolutionen,” wie Fothergill sie nannte. Wahrend 
seines Aufenthalts auf dem Besitztum des Lords in der Grafschaft York 
hatte Schnauffer begonnen, den Stoff fiir sein historisches Drama zu 
sammeln, und noch ehe er nach Amerika auswanderte, konnte er seinem 
Freund den ersten Akt vorlegen. Nach der Ankunft in Baltimore wurde 
der Plan dann fiir eine Weile durch Alltagssorgen verdringt, doch Anfang 
1854 konnte er das fertige Drama, versehen mit einer Widmungsrede an 
“Thomas Fothergill, Esq.” nach England schicken. 

Was auch immer Schnauffer anfafte, er kam von der deutschen Revo- 
lution nicht los. Auch der Cromwell (so ist das Drama meist zitiert wor- 
den) ist wieder mit einem Auge auf die deutschen Ereignisse geschrieben. 
Schnauffers Vorrede zu dem Drama laft dariiber keinen Zweifel: ‘“Ge- 


8 Es erschien am 1. Januar 1854 in Baltimore im Selbstverlag des Autors, gedruckt in 
der Druckerei des Weckers. Unseres Wissens sind nur noch vier Exemplare erhalten: je 
eins in den Bibliotheken von Yale University und der University of Wisconsin, eins im 
Besitz eines Nachkommen Schnauffers in Philadelphia, das vierte im Besitz des Verfassers. 
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recht gegen die alte Zeit, wollte ich niitzlich sein der neuen. ‘So wird’s 
gemacht!’ lautet die Tendenz meines Stiickes.” Er ruft es den Deutschen 
zu mit einem Blick auf das englische Volk, das seinen Tyrannen aufs 
Schafott schickte. Doch es bediirfte der Vorrede nicht; das Stiick selbst 
unterstreicht die Parallelisierung deutlich genug. 

Ein gemischter Charakter, schwankend und schillernd, vom Autor 
manchmal mit Hass und Abneigung, manchmal mit Verzeihung und 
Verstaindnis betrachtet, ist die Figur des Kénigs Carl. Er repriasentiert 
zwar die Krifte, die unterliegen miifen, er muss den Kopf verlieren, 
damit die Freiheit ihr Haupt erheben kann, doch es erweist sich bei 
naiherem Hinsehen, da% er durchaus nicht der schwarze Schurke und 
Bésewicht ist, den man als Gegner Cromwells erwartet hatte. Er ist gewif 
nicht das Muster eines absoluten Despoten, wenn er die mafiven, anti- 
monarchischen Anklagen des Pfalzgrafen Ruppert entschuldigend abtut 
mit dem Satz: “Was ihr gesprochen, sprach ein ehrlich Herz.” Und als 
die Kénigin dem Pfalzgrafen empért Vorhaltungen macht: “... und 
sprecht ihr mit / Dem Kénig dreist als wie mit Euresgleichen,” und der 
Pfalzgraf sich mit dem stolzen Wort verabschiedet: “Ein Mann ist Mann, 
und mehr ist nicht der Kénig,” da schligt Carl sich gar gegen seine Rat- 
geber auf die Seite Rupperts: ) 

Und wieder armer jetzt um einen Freund, 


Um einen treuen, wahren Freund. Wen Gott 
Vernichten will, dem nimmt or seine Freunde. 


Selbst Cromwell, Verkérperung des antimonarchischen Prinzips, muS 
am Ende vom Kénig sagen: 


Es tragt das Ungliick mancher als ein Held, 
Der sich im Gliicke wie ein Knab’ gebardet. 


Seltsam unsicher ist dieser Monarch, der die Wahrheit héren kann und 
sogar héren will, und schlieBlich den Gang zum Schafott fast als his- 
torische Notwendigkeit ansieht. Nein, wenn wir nach dem schwarzen 
Schurken suchen, so finden wir ihn—wenn wir diesen Sprung von der 
tibertragenen zur wértlichen Bedeutung des Bildes wagen diirfen—unter 
der schwarzen Kutte. Schnauffer, der Achtundvierziger, der bittere und 
unverséhnliche Feind der Kirche, weif, wo er den Ursprung alles Uebels 
suchen mu. Wieder macht er den Pfalzgrafen Ruppert zu seinem eigenen 
Wortfiihrer: es war des Unheils Beginn—in Deutschland wie in England 
—als “der Krummstab linger wurde als das Zepter.” Gegeniiber Crom- 
well steht der Kénig Carl als das verdammenswerte despotische Prinzip; 
um die gegensitzlichen Positionen scharfer zu kontrastieren, unter- 
streicht Schnauffer in Scenen zwischen Carl und Cromwell die absolu- 
tistischen Anspriiche des Kénigs: “‘Zu richten mich, ist keine Macht auf 
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Erden.” Doch der Zuschauer weif, daf es um die Gottesgnadentum- 
tiberzeugungen des Kénigs nicht allzu sicher bestellt ist, da er im Grunde 
ein hilfloses, schon fast wieder unschuldiges Werkzeug in den Handen der 
Pfaffen ist, und wenn ihm etwas vorzuwerfen wire, so héchstens dies, dai 
er sich nicht, wie seine eigenen Ritter es tun, von dem teuflischen Treiben 
der Bischéfe distanzieren kann. Das ist seine eigentliche Schuld, darum 
auch mu® er fallen, denn 


Solang der Kinig lebt, regiert der Papst 
In England: Tod dem Kénig und dem Papste! 


Doch immer wieder bricht Schnauffers Mitgefiihl hervor fiir diesen 
Konig, “der aus lauter guten Vorsatzen Missetaiter wurde”—wie Carl 
selbst sich einmal charakterisiert. Der antiklerikale Achtundvierziger 
iibertrigt alle Schuld von ihm auf die verhafte Kirche. Steht Carl Crom- 
well gegeniiber, so muf er nolens volens die Position des Kénigs beziehen; 
steht der Kénig jedoch dem Bischof gegeniiber, so wird er plétzlich zum 
toleranten Aufklarer: 

Sprecht nimmer mir von eurem wahren Glauben. 

Der Glaube herrsch, der jeden Glauben duldet! . . . 

Wo ist Vernunft? Wo Gott, der eine Gott?— 


— ee et et COS 


Von Zeit zu Zeit gibt darum Schnauffer dem KGnig eine Injektion abso- 
lutistischer Staatstheorie, damit er in einer Art von kiinstlichem Fieber 
Dinge sage, die die liberale Gegenseite herausfordern. Dann héren wir 
als Antwort aus dem Munde Cromwells und der Seinen Siatze, die aus 
Schnauffers tiefstem Herzen kommen: 


Soll sein Gerechtigkeit in unserm Lande, 
So muss Gerechtigkeit fiir alle sein. 


-_ tnd bee oo oo ene ce 26 ot 6 oe ee ee 


FE APE OIALE ELD DE BENGE ALLELE SILOS 






Wer immer einen Staat regieren mége, 
Bedenke treulich, dass er nur Verwalter, 
Nie aber Eigentiimer dieses Staates. 


eI easing 


Das Volk irrt sich in seinem Urteil selten. 


Ein Volk, das frei sein will, muss denken lernen, 
Die Freiheit kenne, wer sie will behaupten. 






Befrei’n die Heimat, heisst, die Welt befreien. 
Ein groBes Beispiel hebt den Geist der Vilker 

Und was dem einen gliickt, scheint allen méglich. 

Nicht Weltherrschaft,—Weltfreiheit sei der Wahlspruch! 


Nee eta ai noe 
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Diese Zitate, besonders das letzte, zeigen deutlich, da& es dem deutschen 
Liberalen nicht so sehr darauf ankommt, ein historisch getreues Bild der 
Cromwell-Aera zu geben als vielmehr die radikale Ideologie der Acht- 
undvierziger an einem historischen Beispiel zu exemplifizieren. Es ist 
der Geist der Frankfurter Paulskirche, in dem die Zeit der Stuarts sich 
bespiegelt. 

Oft genug ist hingewiesen worden auf den Einflu& Schillers unter den 
Deutsch-Amerikanern und besonders unter den Achtundvierzigern. Es 
iiberrascht darum nicht, da% auch Schnauffers Cromwell in Aufbau und 
Haltung deutlich die Anlehnung an Schillers historische Dramen verrit. 
Er benutzt das Versmaf der Schillerschen Dramen, den fiinffiiSigen 
Jambus. Schnauffers Helden werden getragen von demselben freiheit- 
lichen Pathos wie der Don Carlos oder der Wilhelm Tell, und ein Satz 
aus Cromwells Mund “Der Kampf ist kurz und ewig ist der Frieden!” 
erinnert deutlich an die Schlufzeile der Jungfrau von Orleans. Das ist 
fiir den, der die Schillerbegeisterung unter den Deutschen Amerikas 
kennt, nichts Unerwartetes. Ungewéhnlich und darum besonders be- 
merkenswert ist ein deutlicher Hieb gegen Schiller, als im Gespriich 
zwischen Carl und Cromwell der Name der Maria Stuart fallt. Es zeigt 
sich dabei, daf Schnauffer ohne Bedenken das romantisierte Bild der 
Maria Stuart, wie Schiller es gezeichnet hatte, beiseite schiebt. Da& er, 
gegen den Strom des alles dominierenden Schillerkultes schwimmend, zu 
eigenem, unabhingigen Urteil kommt, soll besonders anerkannt werden. 
Es beweist, da er sich nicht scheut, auch an seinen eigenen Géttern 
Kritik zu tiben. 


Cromwell: Thr habt ein Beispiel unter euren Ahnen: 
Maria Stuart tat, wie ihr getan. 

Konig: Sie wird als Heilige der Nachwelt leben. 

Cromwell: Im Mund von ihresgleichen! 

Konig Die Geschichte 
Flicht ihr die Martyrkron’ um’s blut’ge Haupt. 

Cromwell: Der Gattenmérderin?—Das tut ein Dichter, 


Der um die Wahrheit der Geschichte sich 
Nicht kiimmert; der in Tranen fast vergeht, 
Sieht einen Tropfen kéniglichen Blutes 

Er der Gerechtigkeit zum Opfer fliessen. 
...+ Nein! Nein! Die Zukunft lat 

Sich nicht bestechen, denn Charakter hat 
Die Zeit und Urteil mehr als ihre Schreiber. 


Freilich will es uns scheinen, als habe Schnauffer sich um “die Wahrheit 
der Geschichte” ebensowenig gekiimmert wie Schiller. Wir werden ihnen 
beiden das Recht zugestehen, in ihren literarischen Werken die his- 
torischen Ereignife ihren Intentionen gemaf& zu interpretieren. 
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Ob Schnauffers Cromwell jemals aufgefiihrt wurde, wissen wir nicht. 
Das Stiick erschien dreiviertel Jahr vor Schnauffers Tod. Wir wissen, daf 
er in diesen letzten Monaten noch ein zweites historisches Drama begann: 
Washington, doch es ist uns aufer dem Titel nichts davon erhalten.® 
; Aus einer Zeitungsnotiz konnten wir erfahren, daf er auSerdem noch ein 
E kleines Spiel, offenbar einen Einakter, verfa®t hat: Christ und Jude. 
Aus der kurzen Nachricht geht nur hervor, daf es ein Stiick im Sinne 
Lessingscher Toleranz gewesen sein muf; erhalten ist uns nicht eine 
Zeile.’° 

jj Interessant wire es, zu untersuchen, ob und inwiefern Amerika in 
Schnauffers Dichten eine neue Note brachte. Leider la8t sich tiber diesen 
is Punkt wenig herausfinden, da wir keine chronologischen Angaben iiber 
a die Entstehungszeit der einzelnen Gedichte haben. Direkten Bezug auf 
das neve Land hat er in seinen Gedichten selten genommen. Offenbar 
sind die meisten seiner Heimatgedichte nach seiner Ankunft in Amerika 
entstanden. Es ging ihm wie so vielen Immigranten: da sich in der 
neuen Umgebung das Bild dessen, was man verlassen hat, plétzlich unge- 
ahnt intensiviert und die Seele immer und immer wieder beschiftigt. 
Ein Gedicht Auf der See entstand fraglos wahrend der Ueberfahrt; aus 
jeder Zeile spricht erwartungsvolle Zuversicht, selbst das Wort Vaterland 
veranla$t dies Mal keine sentimentalen Reflektionen: 


Der Ostwind fiillt die Segel 
Und lustig geht’s in See: 
Ade, ihr blauen Berge! 
Mein Vaterland, ade! 






















Willkommen sei, willkommen, 
Du griiner Ozean, 

Mit deinen freien Wellen, 
Mit deiner freien Bahn! 


Wie leuchtende Gedanken, 
Fliegt Schiff auf Schiff vorbei; 
Kein Aug’ ist mehr bekiimmert, 
Und jedes Herz ist frei. 


® Louis P. Hennighausen, Reminiscences of the Political Life of the German-Americans 
in Baltimore during 1850-1860, in Reports of the Society for the History of the Germans in 
Maryland, v1 (1893), 56. 

10 Im Baltimore Wecker vom 4. Februar 1856 wird auf die fiir diesen Abend angesetzte 
Auffihrung, die erste—und wohl auch einzige—in den Vereinigten Staaten hingewiesen. 
Schnauffers Drama ging der Auffiihrung von Kotzebues Brandschatzung voraus,—daher 
unsere Annahme, daf es nur ein kurzes, nicht abendfiillendes Stiick war. Die Kritik der 
Auffiihrung (Wecker, 5. Februar 1856) ist vernichtend: die Darstellung habe von den 
grossen und edlen Absichten des Autors auch nicht das Allergeringste ahnen lassen.— 
Ueber die betreffende Theatertruppe vgl. A. E. Zucker, The History of the German 
Theatre in Baltimore, Germanic Review, xviii (1943), ii, 126. 
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Frisch, wie die Luft, die Menschen— 
Wie’s Wasser, hell der Mut— 

Fahrt froh man nach dem Westen 
Auf luft’ger Meeresflut. 


Doch als dann in einem der spiiteren Gedichte das Wort “Amerika” 
fallt, da hat es einen keineswegs sehr positiven Akzent: 


Amerika! Amerika! 

’S ist nicht mein Vaterland; 
Am Strande sitz’ ich traurig da 
Und weine in den Sand. 


Wir diirfen nicht vergessen, daf Schnauffer im Ganzen nur drei Jahre in 
Amerika beschieden waren,—gewiss nicht Zeit genug, um sich zu ak- 
klimatisieren. Ein paar kleine Anzeichen finden sich dann im letzten Jahr 
vor seinem Tode, die zeigen, da% ihm auch der Lebensumkreis der neuen 
Heimat Anregung und Stoff zum Schreiben gab. Im Wecker vom 3.De- 
zember 1853 steht ein Gedicht Des Ansiedlers Tod, eine Hymne auf das 
heroische Leben des amerikanischen Pioniers, deren letzte Strophe hier 
wiedergegeben sei: 

Wohl hat an fiinfzig Jahre 

Sein miihvoll Tun gewiahrt, 

Bis er das Unwirtbare 

Gelichtet und geklart. 

Es ward durch seine Hinde 

Der Wald zum Paradies, 

Und wie des Helden Ende 

Ist leicht sein Tod und siiss. 


Es scheint, daf Schnauffer, je mehr er mit seiner Zeitung Boden fand, je 
mehr er durch seine journalistische Arbeit in den Lebensrythmus des 
neuen Landes hineingezogen wurde, je mehr er Wirkungsméglichkeiten 
und Resonanz bekam, desto mehr auch aus der resignierenden Heim- 
wehstimmung herausfand. Der Kampf um die Aufhebung der Sklaverei 
dimmerte am politischen Horizont herauf. Hier gab es Aufgaben, die 
sich an Dignitaét mit denen der Achtundvierziger Zeit wohl messen 
konnten. Hatte Schnauffer langer gelebt, so hatte er sicher unter Lincolns 
Fahne fiir die Union gekimpft. Heckers Appell zum Kampf gegen die 
Sklaverei in Amerika wire von ihm gewiss ebenso begeistert aufgenom- 
men worden wie einst im Jahre ’48 Heckers Kampfruf gegen die Reak- 
tion in Deutschland. Wir kénnen sicher annehmen, daf} Schnauffer, wie 
die meisten Achtundvierziger und zumal die Turner unter ihnen, es ver- 
standen hitte, seinen liberalen Impetus in die amerikanische Realitat 
einzubauen. Nicht Schnauffers Gedichte, wohl aber seine Leitartikel 
deuten darauf hin, daf sich sein Blick von riickwirts nach vorwirts 
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gerichtet hatte. Die Tatsache allein, daS er ein Washington-Drama 
plante, zeigt, da& auch die neue amerikanische Umgebung ihm Anregung 
und Antrieb gab. Die positivste AeuSerung, die wir in Schnauffers Versen 
tiber Amerika finden konnten, ist sein Gedicht, das im Zusammenhang 
mit der beriihmten Koszta-Affaire entstand." 


Koszta ist frei! Amerika— 

Es trotzte allen Miachten, 

Und liess vom Herrn von Austria 
Nicht seinen Biirger knechten. 
Amerika! Voraus! Voraus! 

Du erstes Volk im Reigen! 

Du stehst in deines Ruhmes Bahn 
Und hoher gilt’s zu steigen. 
Wohin den Flug dein Adler nahm, 
Sternwirts! dort winkt dein Lohn: 
Ein Hoch dem Kapitan Ingraham! 
Und drei der Union! 


Das Gedicht, das wir dem Wecker vom 22.Oktober 1853 entnommen 
haben, wurde in die Gedichtsammlung spiater nicht aufgenommen,—mit 
Recht, denn diese konventionellen Verse sind sicher nicht mehr als eine 
literarische Eintagsfliege. In unserem Zusammenhang jedoch ist das 
Gedicht wichtig, weil es das deutlichste Anzeichen dafiir ist, da8 Schnauf- 
fer in ein positives Verhiltnis zu Amerika gekommen war. Das Exil war 
Heimat geworden. 

Versuchen wir riickblickend noch einmal Schnauffers literarische 
Arbeiten mit ein paar Worten zu charakterisieren, so will uns als hervor- 
stechendstes Merkmal wohl dies erscheinen: daf Dichten ihm fast immer 
Mittel zum Zweck war. Die Biihne war fiir ihn in erster Linie das Redner- 
pult des liberalen Revolutionars. Nur wenige Verse wird man finden, die 
reine poetische Schwingung verraten, entspannt und abgelist vom poli- 


11 Martin Koszta, ein ungarischer liberaler Fliichtling, war nach der Revolution von 
1848 nach den Vereinigten Staaten gekommen. Er hatte schon seine First Papers, war 
aber noch nicht amerikanischer Biirger, als er 1853 eine Reise nach Smyrna in der Tirkei 
machte, wo er auf Veranlassung des dsterreichischen Konsuls tiberfallen und auf ein dster- 
reichisches Schiff gebracht wurde. Er sollte dann nach Ungarn gebracht und dort abgeur- 
teilt werden. Damals war gerade ein amerikanisches Kriegsschiff unter einem gewissen 
Kapitin Ingraham in den tiirkischen Gewiissern; Capt. Ingraham intervenierte und nahm 
Koszta unter seinen Schutz. Daraufhin iibergaben die dsterreichischen Konsulatsbanditen 
Koszta dem franzisischen Generalkonsul. Auf die energischen Vorstellungen des amerika-, 
nischen Staatssekretirs Marcy hin wurde Koszta endlich freigesetzt und kehrte nach New 
York zuriick. Die dffentliche Meinung in Amerika nahm fiir viele Wochen lebhaftesten 
Anteil an dem Fall, und begreiflicherweise waren besonders die in Amerika lebenden 
Achtundvierziger an dem Ausgang des Streites interessiert. 
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tischen Alltagskampf. Der Cromwell ist mehr als reine Dillettantenarbeit; 
Stil und Versmass zeigen, dafi Schnauffer das literarische Handwerkszeug 
wohl beherrscht. Wenn wir uns hier ausfihrlicher mit dem Drama 
beschaftigt haben, so geschah es in erster Linie wegen der fiir Schnauffer 
so charakteristischen politischen Lehrhaftigkeit und seiner revolutionaren 
Tendenz. Starke dichterische Substanz wird man vergeblich darin suchen, 
—nicht ohne Absicht gebrauchen wir im Titel dieses kleinen Aufsatzes 
den vorsichtigen Ausdruck von Schnauffers “‘literarischen Versuchen.” 
Eins jedoch beweist das Drama, ebenso wie die Gedichte, ebenso wie 
jeder Leitartikel, ebenso wie jede Zeile, die aus Schnauffers Feder kam, 
und jedes Zeugnis, das wir iiber ihn haben: daf er einer der reinsten und 
lautersten Charaktere und einer der tapfersten und iiberzeugtesten 
Kampfer fiir die Idee der Freiheit war, die es diesseits und jenseits des 
Ozeans gab. Sprechen wir von seiner literarischen Ausdruckskraft, so 
bleibt er weit hinter seinen bewunderten, klassischen Vorbildern zuriick. 
Sprechen wir von der Kraft der Ueberzeugung, so haben wir endlich eine 
Ebene, auf der er auch mit Schiller Schritt zu halten vermag. 
DrETER CUNZ 
University of Maryland 
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XXXII 


GEORGE MOORE’S REVISIONS OF THE LAKE, THE 
WILD GOOSE, AND ESTHER WATERS 


Y purpose in this study of George Moore’s revisions is (1) to ven- 

ture a few generalizations with respect to the dates, the number, 
and extent of the revisions and his motives in rewriting and (2) to com- 
pare closely the first and final texts of The Lake, The Wild Goose, and 
Esther Waters. 

Although it is common knowledge that Moore revised his works, the 
critical appraisals of his revisions are something less than precise. Typical 
of them is Malcolm Elwin’s ironical remark about Moore’s “revising 
all his old books for the grateful reception of his adorers as perfected 
masterpieces”? or John Freeman’s phrase “this victim of the disease of 
rewriting”? or Charles Morgan’s statement that Moore “continually re- 
wrote his old books.’* Joseph Hone, in his authorized biography of Moore, 
supplies in passing a good many details about some of the revisions, but 
it did not, of course, fall within his province to make a complete and or- 
dered study of them. 

With respect to the dates and number of revisions the current state- 
ments are not only vague but misleading, for they leave the impression 
that Moore revised only in his declining years. Elwin, always eager to 
blacken Moore, satirically speaks of his “occupying his latter years in 
making masterpieces of the novels of his nonage”’ and pictures him in his 
dotage “happy as a sandboy in his own little world, writing down imag- 
inary conversations with his friends . . . [and] revising all his old books.’ 
Also typical of the current view is the statement that Moore’s “quest for 
a perfect style . . . induced him in his later years to rewrite some of his 
early books.’”* And even Charles Morgan, an admirer of Moore, does not 
make sufficiently clear his master’s life-long preoccupation with revision. 
Some of the bibliographies also leave the impression that revision was a 
concern of the elderly Moore. To cite an extreme example: Batho and 
Dobrée list nineteen novels by Moore, but they remark only one revision, 
that of Esther Waters in 1920.6 And the Cambridge Bibliography, in over- 
looking the early revisions of Esther Waters, A Mummer’s Wife, Evelyn 
Innes, and Sister Teresa, gives an incomplete view of Moore’s rewriting. 


1 Old Gods Falling (London, 1939), p. 101. 
2 A Portrait of George Moore in a Study of his Work (London, 1922), p. 95. 
3 Epitaph on George Moore (New York, 1935), p. 27. 

‘Op. cit., pp. 84, 101. 

5 E. Batho-B. Dobrée, The Victorians and After (New York, 1938), p. 316. 
® Op. cit., p. 316. 
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A natural consequence of the notion that Moore revised in his old age 
is the tendency to underestimate the number of novels that he revised 
and the number of revisions of each. As a matter of fact Moore revised 
all of his novels except Mike Fletcher, and he twice revised eight of them. 
Although many of the revisions date from the twenties, the truth is that 
Moore revised early and late. He made fifteen revisions before 1918, 
whereas Elwin implies that he began to rewrite about that time. The 
notion that revision was the idle diversion of his dotage is refuted or at 
least qualified by the following titles and dates: 


First Published Title Revised 
1883 A Modern Lover 1917 
1884 A Mummer’s Wife 1886, 1918 
1886 A Drama in Muslin 1915 
1887 A Mere Accident 1895 
1888 The Confessions of a Young Man 1904, 1907, 1926 
1888 Spring Days 1912 
1891 Vain Fortune 1892, 1895 
1894 Esther Waters 1899,7 1917, 1920 
1895 Celibate Lives 1921, 1927 
1898 Evelyn Innes 1901, 1908 
1901 Sister Teresa 1909, 1928 
1903 The Untilled Field 1914, 1926 
1904 The Lake 1921 
1916 The Brook Kerith 1921, 1927 
1918 A Story-Teller’s Holiday 1928 
1921 Héloise and Abélard 1925 
1926 Peronnik the Fool 1928, 1933 


It is small wonder that the bibliographies are defective, for the infor- 
mation supplied by the definitive Ebury edition and by Moore’s prefaces 
is incomplete, contradictory, and misleading. For example, the title- 
page verso of Esther Waters reads as follows: “First published 1920; 
Reprinted 1922, 1923, 1925, 1926, 1928, 1929, 1931, 1932, 1936; Ebury 
Edition 1937.” How is one to know from this statement that the novel 
was published in 1894 and extensively revised at least twice before 1920? 
Again, the bibliographical note in A Mummer’s Wife states that the novel 
was published 1884, reprinted 1884 and 1885, and revised 1918. But I 


7 Since I have not been able to see a copy of the 1899 edition, I cannot be sure that it 
was the first revision. But this special six-penny edition of 100,000 copies is probably the 
one referred to in undated letter quoted by Ernest Rhys in his reminiscences of the nineties. 
In the letter, which is addressed to Will Dircks, reader for Walter Scott, Moore defends 
his extensive and expensive alterations of Esther Waters. See Wales England Wed (London, 
1940), p. 184. Moore’s references to a six-penny edition in his preface to the Brentano 
Esther Waters also suggest that the 1899 issue was a revision. 
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have used a sixth edition, revised, with a foreword by Moore, published 
by Vizetelly in 1886.* 

If the bibliographical notes in the Ebury edition are fragmentary and 
ambiguous as to dates, some of Moore’s prefaces are even less trust- 
worthy. In the preface to Esther Waters, dated 1931 and originally pre- 
pared for the Liveright edition, he declared: “I had always hoped for an 
American Esther Waters printed from the last English edition. The first 
that came from the press was rough and unsympathetic....” This 
statement can have but one meaning—namely, that until 1931 only the 
first American edition, 1899, was available to American readers. But 
Brentano’s published a revised Esther Waters in 1917, in the preface of 
which Moore said that the publication of an English six-penny edition 
had obliged him to read the book “for the first time at the beginning of 
this year.” But this is unlikely, for the six-penny edition was published 
in May, 1899. 

In the current criticism there is disagreement as to Moore’s purpose 
and motives in revising his published works. Elwin offers several dark 
suggestions. One is that Moore was written out after 1906 and that the 
rewriting, together with the autobiographical and historical books, was 
a mere blind to cover up his exhaustion as a creative writer. Moore was, 
says Elwin, prodigiously vain, and in order to satisfy his ego and impress 
a small circle of youthful admirers, he expatiated about his quest for 
Beauty and tinkered up his old books.® Furthermore Elwin suggests that 
Moore’s rewriting was merely evidence of his “unbalanced critical out- 
look.” As an example he points to the fact that ten years after the pub- 
lication of Evelyn Innes Moore revised the novel and declared that he had 
“turned an eyesore into a beautiful thing.” But “he soon decided, on 
finding that nobody was very much interested, that the revised version 
was after all inferior to the original.” 

Finally Elwin suggests that Moore’s rewriting sprang from mercenary 
motives—i.e., having in 1918 hit upon the lucrative scheme of issuing his 
books in expensive, limited editions, Moore fleeced the collectors by re- 
publishing his old books. To justify this looting he revised them after a 
fashion and talked volubly, in print and in private, about the revisions." 
The same opinion was expressed by A. E. Newton, who said of Moore: 


he tumbles out clumsy, expensive books, obviously written for money, while 
‘corrected proof sheets’ and ‘suppressed chapters’ and ‘galley proofs’ are to be 
found on every dealer’s shelves. It looks like sucker-bait, if you ask me.” 


§ It is only fair to add that the bibliographical matter in some volumes of the Ebury 
edition, The Confessions of a Young Man and The Untilled Field for example, is more 
complete and more precise. ® Op. cit., p. 100. 10 Tbid., p. 93. 

11 Ibid., pp. 101-102. 12 This Book-Collecting Game (Boston, 1928), pp. 302-303. 
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Although there may be more than a grain of truth in this charge, it is 
not the entire truth, for it does not explain the fifteen revisions which date 
before 1918. It would be more just to say that during the twenties Moore 
discovered the financial possibilities of his life-long penchant for revision. 

Other critics assume that Moore’s purpose in revising was an aesthetic 
one. The majority suggest that the changes were largely a matter of prose 
style. For example Freeman, in speaking of the revised Muslin, says that 
Moore was “content with a touch here, a pruning there, and that general 
stealthy amendment which gives to his first books something of the 
beauty of the later.”"* Hone evidently believes that Moore’s rewriting 
was not confined to stylistic matters, for he remarks some more funda- 
mental changes in a few of the novels. Thus he notes, disapprovingly, 
Moore’s introduction of bits of subjective reverie in A Mummer’s Wife, 
and he observes that the revised Sister Teresa is lengthened by the ad- 
dition of expository matter on Edwardian society and that the anti- 
Catholicism is more pronounced. On the whole, however, Hone seems to 
believe that Moore’s rewriting was largely limited to points of style. 

Charles Morgan puts an entirely different and higher value upon the 
revisions. He avers that “those who imagine that these re-writings were 
governed by a desire to give a new twist to an anecdote or to fiddle with 
the turn of a sentence mistake their man.” On the contrary, the “un- 
ending battle of revision that he [Moore] was compelled to fight” was a 
process of “exorcism.” There was in his character an “unregenerate”’ 
strain which had to be “tutored and whipped” to the very end of his long 
life.* Descending from these rhetorical heights Morgan resolves this 
“unregeneracy” into such elements as pretentiousness, snobbery, egotism, 
sentimentality, frivolity, and incompetence. In this view, then, Moore’s 
rewriting was more than a touching up of sentences: it was an expression 
of Moore’s abiding desire to recreate himself in mind and spirit. 

Taken at face value Moore’s own statements on the nature and extent 
of his revisions appear to be slippery and contradictory. At one time he 
condemns as sacrilegious any revision beyond the reshaping of sentences; 
at another time he insists upon the necessity of completely rewriting a 
novel, even to the selection of a new title. In the flamboyant preface to 
the Ebury Esther Waters he avows that the novel expressed the spirit of 
the nineteenth century and would be harmed in 1931 by alterations more 
extensive than “the smoothing out of a rugged sentence.” In the same 
vein he declares in the preface to Hail and Farewell that his “editing” 


18 Op. cit., p. 87. See also Batho and Dobrée, of. cit., p. 316. 

4 Op. cit., p. 21. 6 Tbid., p. 26. 

18 Tbid., pp. 11-12. Morgan here follows a suggestion offered by Moore himself in the 
preface to The Lake. 
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was “limited to reknitting and mending the literary texture,” that any 
re-arrangement or emendation would be “unseemly.” 

But in other instances Moore approved of and insisted upon a revision 
which went beyond questions of diction and sentence structure. In work- 
ing over The Wild Goose he sought an “outline” which had eluded him in 
the original.!” Although he did not explain ouéline, it surely must involve 
plot, theme, motives, and the sequence of events. And in the case of A 
Modern Lover Moore felt bound to write a completely new novel on the 
original theme. 

In sum, it is impossible to deduce from Moore’s prefaces a coherent, 
reasoned statement of the principles which guided his revisions or of the 
changes that he made. Nor is it possible to find in current criticism a clear 
description of the differences between the original and the revised texts. 
The remainder of this paper will be devoted to a comparison, based upon 
a close collation, of the first and the revised versions of The Lake, The 
Wild Goose, and Esther Waters. My choice of titles has been largely de- 
termined by the collection of texts available to me although time was 
also a consideration. These books should, however, provide a repre- 
sentative view of Moore’s revisions. In The Lake we have what Moore 
regarded as his best work. The Wild Goose should give us an example of 
his thorough rewriting, and Esther Waters one of his stylistic revision. 

The comparison of the two versions of The Lake may be made more 
meaningful by a summary of the novel. It traces the rebellion of an Irish 
priest against clerical life. In the opening chapters Father Gogarty, 
wandering along the lake shore, recollects his boyhood and his student 
days, but he cannot keep out thoughts of Nora Glynn, the pretty, tal- 
ented school mistress whom he had driven from the village after he 
learned that she was to have a child. His memories of her are made more 
vivid and his conscience more troubled when he receives a letter from 
Father O’Grady, a London priest, who reprimands him for having sent 
Nora out into the world and who reports that she is tutoring in his parish. 
In an effort to make amends and to rescue Nora from Protestant London, 
Father Gogarty persuades his sister, mother abbess at a nearby convent, 
to offer the girl a post as music teacher. But Nora, now secretary to Wal- 
ter Poole, a wealthy Biblical scholar, refuses to return to Ireland. Father 
Gogarty’s apprehensions about Nora’s spiritual welfare are deepened 
when he discovers that Poole’s writings are heretical, and in numerous 
letters he warns her against worldliness. Finally, despite his concern for 

his parishioners, his many years of devotion to the Church, and his 
prayers, Father Gogarty is compelled to admit that he loves Nora and 


17 The Uniilled Field (Ebury edition), p. v. 
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that he must leave the priesthood to taste of Nature and the World. To 
insure against scandal he leaves his clothing on the shore to support the 
notion that he had been drowned. The novel closes with his swimming 
across the lake and his saying, as he stands on the deck of an American- 
bound steamer: “There is a lake in every man’s heart, and he listens to its 
monotonous whisper year by year, more and more attentive till at last he 
ungirds.” 

The most important difference between the original text and the re- 
vision is that the latter fixes a sharper focus upon Father Gogarty. The 
reader now sees the novel through the eyes and mind of the priest, where- 
as the original divides the attention between him and Rose.'* The dif- 
ference may be shown statistically: in the original, out of the 126 pages 
of epistolary matter, 57 are devoted to Rose’s letters, 59 to Father 
Gogarty’s; but in the revised version Nora’s letters take up only 8} 
pages. In 1906 Moore simply assumed that the epistolary technique de- 
manded equal space for each correspondent. By 1921 he had learned that, 
subject matter and theme permitting, a restricted point of view yields 
a heightened intensity and a closer sympathy between the reader and the 
characters of the novel. Therefore he deleted long passages in which Rose 
described Mr. Ellis, expounded his theory of poetry, and chattered about 
his manor house.’* He also left out her long account of her travels, with 
the detailed notations on navigation, the topography and art galleries of 
Holland, Wagner, and the florid architecture of Germany.”® This com- 
pression of Rose’s letters is altogether an improvement, for The Lake, in 
theme and situation, is Father Gogarty’s novel. The only possible justi- 
fication for Rose’s rhapsodical descriptions is to induce the priest to leave 
Ireland and the church, but this did not square with Moore’s intention 
—to make Father Gogarty responsible for the decision. The issue does 
not really involve the girl and her sin, as Moore knew from the first, for 
he opened the novel after her expulsion from the parish. It consists simply 
in Father Gogarty’s doubts whether to remain in the priesthood or to 
plunge into life. Rose, because of her beauty and her interest in music and 
flowers, served as the spark which touched off the priest’s perplexities, 
but after the novel opens the reader needs only to feel the pressure of the 
girl’s personality upon him. 


18 In the first edition the girl’s name is Rose Leicester, her employer’s Ralph Ellis. 

19 Pp. 115-122. My references are to the first American edition, published by Appleton, 
February, 1906, copyright 1905. The first English edition was published November, 1905; 
a second and perhaps slightly revised edition appeared in 1906. The dates suggest that the 
American edition was printed from the English first, but I cannot be absolutely certain 
of this because I have not been able to see the English editions. My references to the 
revised text are to the Ebury edition. 2 Pp. 153-172. 
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Another way in which the revision sharpens the focus upon Father 
Gogarty is the greater use of his consciousness. There was a considerable 
psychological element in the original: the epistolary method created it, 
and the subject demanded it. Moore had by 1905 gone beyond the simple 
view that the novelist’s task was to record actions and describe environ- 
ment." In revising Moore made slight changes to make sure that the 
reader would know that the thoughts were Father Gogarty’s, that it was 
the priest who was seeing the water and the clouds. The alteration may 
involve nothing more than the insertion of quotation marks or a phrase 
such as “Father Oliver said to himself” or “It was pleasant to think.” 
Or it may be as simple as the following: “The earth and sky were enfold- 
ing”>“And he watched the earth and sky enfolded”; “The hunt was 
over’”’>“‘He began to dream of a hunt.” The effect of such changes is to 
make a generalization or anecdote a part of the priest’s consciousness 
rather than matter interposed by the author. 

In some half a dozen passages Moore inserted Father Gogarty’s 
thoughts caught on the wing. Twice he added the priest’s reactions to 
letters from Nora, whereas in the original the letters stand alone.” The 
best instance of the new emphasis upon Father Gogarty’s mind is in the 
passage in which the priest learns from a magazine article that Nora’s 
employer is a skeptic. In the original this is baldly stated in four sentences, 
but in the revision it is extended to three pages in which we follow the 
priest’s reading of the article, his indignation over Poole’s suave skepti- 
cism, and his self-condemnation for having been the cause of Nora’s as- 
sociating with such a man.* 

It should be noted that Moore retained the epistolary method. He 
might have recast much of the priest’s correspondence in stream-of- 
consciousness fashion; indeed one critic has said that “in some degree 
letters are replaced by reverie.”™ But the degree is very slight, for only 
one of Father Gogarty’s letters—and that but partially—is rewritten as 
reverie. If Moore was, as Hone reports, “doubtful about the cor- 
respondence which formed so large a part of the book,’”? he must have 
doubted Rose’s letters, not the epistolary technique as such. 

He retained the letter form because it served his avowed purpose—to 
render the “the flux and reflux of sentiments” within the priest’s soul. 
He perceived that the letter was nicely suited to the revelation of a mind 


31 It is significant that The Lake was dedicated to Dujardin, who first used and defined 
the term interior monologue. % (1905), pp. 64, 66, 78. (1921), pp. 47, 49, 57. 

% (1905), pp. 102, 178. (1921), pp. 70-71, 110. 

% (1905), p. 128. (1921), pp. 96-99. % John Freeman, op. cit., p. 169. 

% (1905), pp. 192-193. (1921), pp. 118-119. His letters make up not quite one-fifth of 
the 1905 version and slightly over one-sixth of the revised text. 37 Op. cit., p. 260. 
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disturbed by cross currents of emotion, self-deception, and resolution. 
It was a means of reaching below the mere surface of life. But at the same 
time it provided a framework, an element of lucidity and objectivity 
which insured against the “vaporousness” that Moore condemned in 
Dostoevsky. It was in connection with the Russian that Moore said: 
“The writer’s method is direct carving—and in stone. We should not be 
asked to look through frosted glass at a lot of phantoms moving about 
the lawn.’”8 

The abridgment of Rose’s letters not only reduces the girl to her proper 
position in the novel but changes her character in a definitely desirable 
way. Rose Leicester, the original heroine, is ‘‘ninetyish” to an unpleasant 
degree. Her enthusiasm about Mr. Ellis’ concept of a poet—namely, 
“one who can tiddle-diddle-diddle like a canary in a cage’”—and her 
adoration of the cobblestones of Bayreuth because “they remind one that 
one has to suffer for the master’s sake’**—these are typical of her naive, 
self-conscious aestheticism. Her shallow irreverence comes out in her 
defense of her sin and her levity about the Bible and Christ.*® Even more 
distasteful is her gushing over her employer’s curly, mustard-colored hair 
and the gold pencil with which he writes French verses. Rose lowers her 
eyes at Mr. Ellis and uses school girl tactics on Father Gogarty. In short, 
the heroine of 1905 was better calculated to excite a flirtation than to 
inspire the soul searching of a devout, thoughtful priest, and the re- 
moval of these passages changes her in much more than name. 

The revision of Rose’s letters is a capital example of what Morgan 
means by the “exorcism” of the unregenerate Moore, for the deleted pas- 
sages are obviously expressions of Moore’s egotism and sentimentality. 
Rose’s praise of Ellis’ yellow hair and her awe of his French verses are 
amusing though minor instances of Moore’s self-praise. And Rose is air- 
ing her creator’s crotchet about pure poetry when she explains Ellis’ 
“tiddle-diddle-diddle” doctrine, just as she expresses his uncritical en- 
thusiasm for “‘the magical juice” of Wagner “which sinks into the flesh 
... disintegrates, and produces a sort of syncope.”*! Rose again speaks 
for Moore when she praises Ellis’ devotion to his notebooks on his 
journeys in the Holy Land: 


He watched and noted all that eye can see—from the back of a young dromedary 
which bore him from morn till eve along the shores of the Sea of Akabah—Every 
night he wrote in his tent, transcribing the impressions of the day, and he wrote 
on until the pencil fell from his hand and sleep was no longer to be resisted.” 


28 Geraint Goodwin, Conversations with George Moore (New York, 1930), pp. 137-138. 

29 Pp. 116, 172. 3 Pp. 121, 167-169. 31 Pp. 173-175. 

* P. 120. In her letters Rose emulates her employer by writing detailed descriptions of 
her travels, and Father Gogarty returns one letter so that she may have her “documents.” 
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This is simply an authorial intrusion, irrelevant to the theme and issue 
of the novel. Furthermore it was false to Moore’s theory of fiction, for by 
1906 he had abandoned hs faith in naturalistic note-taking. 

All this authorial egotism has been removed in The Lake. The stringency 
of the revision is told in the following comparison: a twenty-six page 
letter, devoted to Rose’s chatter about painters and Wagner, has been 
reduced to one sentence. And that appears in one of Father Gogarty’s 
letters as follows: ‘Rubens’ great picture, “The Descent from the Cross,’ 
is in Antwerp; you will go to see it, and in Munich Mr. Poole will treat 
you to the works of Wagner and Mozart.’’* 

The removal of these passages means, of course, that Poole has almost 
disappeared from Nora’s letters and has been relegated to his proper 
place in the novel—i.e., a place in Father Gogarty’s thought and feeling.™ 
Two minor characters, a Dutch professor and a French exegetist to whom 
Rose devoted three pages, have wholly disappeared except for the priest’s 
surmise that Nora will meet some of Poole’s scholarly friends. The drift 
of these deletions is to focus and fix the reader’s attention upon Father 
Gogarty and his decision. 

Moore’s growing preoccupation with form has led some critics to be- 
lieve that the later novels suffer from tenuity, that “in his praiseworthy 
effort to exclude, he left out too much.’”® The question arises, then, 
whether in revising The Lake, he did not cut too drastically. The complaint 
has been made that “the background of the priest’s daily life is so lightly 
sketched in that we are left with the somewhat irritating impression that 
he had nothing to do all day but to dream of Nora Glynn and the forms 
of the mountains across the lake.” This charge seems doubtful to me. 
But if the novel suffers from thinness of background, the fault cannot be 
laid to the revision, for Moore retained all the material dealing with 
Father Gogarty’s childhood, family, schooling, and duties as parish 
priest. His efforts to persuade the Archbishop to roof the abbey and the 





This led to a discrepancy in the revised version which has been detected by E. A. Baker— 
namely, that Father Gogarty speaks of having returned a letter of which there is no pre- 
vious mention. As a matter of fact it is mentioned (p. 180 of the original version). Baker 
charges the discrepancy to “Moore’s habit of dictating and re-dictating from the manu- 
script,” but it was simply an oversight in the revision. Baker also notes that although 
Father Gogarty alludes to an invitation to Rome, Rose had never invited him. But the 
invitation did appear in the original (p. 213). See E. A. Baker, The History of the English 
Novel, rx, 188. 3 (1905), pp. 153-178. (1921), p. 111. 

% To give statistics: Nora refers to Poole in only sixteen sentences, and these are matter- 
of-fact statements about his manuscript and the printing of his book. There is not a trace 
of Rose’s breathless interest in his Hamlet-like silence and his fastidious gray suits. 

% Batho and Dobrée, op. cit., p. 95. 

% Desmond Shawe-Taylor in Joseph Hone, The Life of George Moore, p. 471. 
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government to build a bridge; his trials with the village gossip and the 
drinking curate; the comic quarrel between two grandmothers, one 
Catholic and the other Protestant, over the baptism of their grandchild; 
Pat Kearney’s pleading to be married for the irregularly low fee of one 
pound—all these and many other problems of the priest’s life are retained 
in full in the revision. 

Moore’s revision of The Lake, then, is not a mere retouching of sen- 
tences but a reshaping of the novel. It is too thorough to have sprung from 
mercenary motives or from a sham desire on Moore’s part to dramatize 
himself as a “‘master.’”’ The revision is a credit to his critical sense, for it 
demonstrates an awareness of the defects of the origina! version; and it is 
unquestionably an improvement in that it more clearly fulfils Moore’s 
avowed purpose. This is not to say that the revised Lake is a masterpiece 
of fiction but simply that it is a better novel of its kind than the first 
version. 

My second example of Moore’s revisions is The Wild Goose, a long story 
in The Uniilled Field, first published in 1903 and revised in 1926.%” It 
centers around Ned Carmaday, a New York journalist who is at loose 
ends after the Spanish-American War and who returns to Ireland to 
renew memories of his childhood there. After his marriage to wealthy, 
intellectual Ellen Cronin, Ned becomes actively interested in the Irish 
nationalist movement. With the birth of her baby Ellen loses interest in 
politics, and a coolness develops between husband and wife. When Ellen 
learns that Ned is attacking the Church, she hastens to a priest, who ad- 
vises her to cut off her husband’s funds. Ned receives the news without 
bitterness, and, taking a hint from a wild goose flying south, he departs 
for Africa and the Boer War. 

Moore’s statement that in rewriting The Wild Goose he sought “an 
outline that eluded” him in his first attempt implies a fundamental re- 
creation.** The changes are so thorough-going that the theme of the story 
is modified. In the original version Ned opposed the “hurch because of 
the “depopulation problem”—i.e., the emigration of Irish laymen and the 
consequent acquisition of their property by the Church;** the ugliness of 
ecclesiastical architecture;“° and the domination of the newspapers by the 
Church." All these reasons for Ned’s anti-clericalism are omitted in the 
1926 version. Several minor characters have disappeared: Father Murphy 


37 Originally published in an Erse translation in 1902, this book was revised by Moore 
for the first English edition. Some of the stories were also revised in 1914, 1926, and 1931. 

% The Untilled Field (Ebury edition), p. v. 

39 Pp. 341-349. My references are to the first American edition, published by Lippincott, 
1903. For the revised text I have used the Ebury edition. 

4 (1903), p. 314. 1 (1903), pp. 313, 349-350. 
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and the young curate whom Ned engaged in a public debate, and the 
aged charwoman and the girl who preceded Ellen in the confessional.” 
These deletions radically change Ned’s hostility toward the Church: in 
the original it was involved in the social and political problems of Ireland, 
whereas in the revision it is largely a matter of Ned’s temperament, his 
private life, and his heresy about the need for a kind of pantheistic 
joyousness.* Although the revised story more nearly satisfies the title 
than does the original, it is less substantial and less trustworthy as an 
account of Irish life. 

The restriction of theme is related to an important change in the nar- 
rative technique. The first version exhibited almost no sense for the con- 
tinuous treatment of a given segment of time and for the need of over- 
coming the past tense. The tension was relaxed by the introduction of 
needless descriptive detail, tangential passages of expository retrospect, 
frequent lapses in time, and illusion-breaking explanations of intervals. 
When Ned walked from one house to another, Moore apparently felt 
bound to trace his steps, and when Ned went to America to raise money, 
Moore inserted pointless generalizations about his experience on ship- 
board.“ In revising he dropped these explanatory passages so that the 
episodes follow immediately upon each other. Similarly he tightened up 
the passage in which Ellen and Ned quarrel so that it is one continuous 
scene.” He also deleted such marks of the past tense as “she said one 
day,” “and from that day,” and “another time.’ To the same effect he 
gave a dramatic treatment to passages of summary and chronicle. In 
1903 Moore briefly narrated Ned’s acquaintance with “TIreland’s slattern 
life,” but in 1926 he dramatized it in a five-page account of Ned’s visit to 
a fair, a scene made vivid by the raillery of the jobbers and Ned’s drink- 
ing with the drovers.“’ To cite another example: Ned’s life prior to the 
opening of the story was summarized in the original, whereas in the revi- 
sion the information is appropriately rendered in conversation.** Again, 
the essay-like passages about marriage and Irish history are dramatized 
in the form of Ned’s interior monologues.” The effect of the revision is to 
make The Wild Goose “oral and continuous,” particular and dramatic. 
It may be argued that Moore left out too much, that the slice of life is 
too thin; but it cannot be said that his revision is superficial or aimless. 


« (1903), pp. 345-348, 328-330. 4 (1926), p. 217. 
«4 (1903), pp. 294-295, 303. (1903), pp. 318-324. (1926), pp. 206-209. 
“ (1903), pp. 338-339. 47 (1903), p. 277. (1926), pp. 173-178. 


(1903), pp. 275-276. (1926), pp. 185-187. 
# (1903), pp. 338, 300. (1926), pp. 214-215, 217. 
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Moore revised Esther Waters at least three times.*° The statement 
“First published 1920” on the title-page verso of the Ebury edition im- 
plies that the revision of that date was so far-reaching as to make a new 
novel. But on two occasions Moore expressed satisfaction with the 
“architecture” of Esther Waters and said that his corrections, numbering 
in the thousands, were limited to “finish of detail” and mending of 
“rugged sentences.’”*! My comparison of the 1894 and the final texts 
shows that Moore revised carefully, for scarcely twenty pages remain 
unaltered.® It also sustains Moore’s statement that his revision was con- 
fined to matters of detail. 

One way in which Moore sought greater “finish” was to fuse descriptive 
details and facts by presenting them through the eyes of Esther. In 1894 
he described a landscape in a detached paragraph about slopes, trees, and 
sky. The revised paragraph begins with Esther “surprised to find herself 
in front of so much wild country.’ Similarly the flight of a brace of 
partridges, simply described in 1894, is now watched by Esther and 
William. The same effect is secured through such changes as the follow- 
ing: ‘‘Behind the street were low-lying, shiftless fields, intersected with 
broken hedges.” >“‘she rested on the farm-gate, and looked into the low- 
lying, shiftless fields” ;** “‘A discussion arose regarding the merits of a 
shilling novel” >“She was soon listening to a discussion . . . ;”* “‘Wil- 
liam, who was cleaning boots in the pantry, waited until he heard the 
baize door . . . ”>“‘but Esther had no thought for anything but William. 
She had seen him cleaning boots in the pantry as they passed, and knew 
that he was waiting till he heard the baize door.”™ 

These changes are slight and at most they affect brief paragraphs. The 
tone of the page remains the same, for even though the details are now 
presented from Esther’s point of view, they are treated objectively. The 
reader feels that if he had been on the spot he would have seen the same 
things. Not once in the revision does Moore introduce the lyricism or 
inner reverie which marks The Lake. He must have believed that Esther 


50 First in 1899, if my conjecture in footnote 7 is correct; again for the Brentano edition 
(1917); and finally for the subscription edition (1920). 

5! Prefaces of the Brentano and Ebury editions. 

52 In collating the texts I have used the Ebury edition and the second edition, published 
May, 1894, three months after the first edition. I have not been able to use a first edition, 
but Miss Lucy Eugenia Osborne, Custodian of the Chapin Library, Williams College, has 
kindly made an extensive though not complete comparison of my second edition with a 
copy of the first. She reports that she did not find the slightest variation. 

53 (1894), p. 40. (1920), p. 41. 84 (1894), p. 159. (1920), 163. 

55 (1894), p. 116. (1920), p. 119. 5 (1894), p. 70. (1920), p. 71. 
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Waters dealt with typical characters, social problems, and environment 
rather than with the private moods of individuals. These changes, then, 
are rhetorical; they affect the continuity of the sentences and the co- 
herence of the paragraph. 

Occasionally Moore recast exposition into dialogue. In 1894 he ex- 
plained the passion of Squire Barfield and his steward for gambling in an 
expository paragraph in which a typical sentence runs as follows: “The 
squire’s misfortunes anticipated the realizations of his intentions, pro- 
ceedings were threatened... ” In the revision this information comes 
out in a conversation between the newly arrived Esther and a fellow- 
servant. The sentence just quoted is rewritten as “Latch, like the squire, 
believed in Marksman, so there he was up a tree, and they’d have clapped 
him into gaol . . . °’ This use of dialogue, of which there are about fifteen 
instances, tends toward the “oral and continuous” effect which Moore 
latterly made one of his aims. 

One of Moore’s purposes in correcting Esther Waters was to remove 
what might be called sign-post statements—sentences which bluntly 
state a fact or name a feeling that is quite clearly implied in the words and 
deeds of the characters. In 1894 Moore lacked confidence in his writing or 
in his readers, for he constantly. underscored the obvious. After a con- 
vincing account of Esther’s happy Sunday on a farm he added: “Never 
had Esther spent so long and happy a day.’’®* He explained that “Sarah 
was first to speak,” a fact obvious in the text.** He summarized: ““These 
useless journeys were very fatiguing,” as any reader would infer from the 
account of them. He explained that Esther was “ashamed of her ignor- 
ance” after the reader knows that she trembled lest William ask her to 
read. He noted that Esther hated William when her words and flushed 
face made clear her temper. But there is no need to multiply examples of 
these prosaic, redundant sentences which Moore removed from three- 
score passages. 

In view of the numerous minor characters and the ample dqgcumenta- 
tion of horse racing, book-making, and tavern-keeping, Moore’s deletions 
are slight and few. He occasionally omitted a few descriptive details. For 
example, he left off the steps and the creaking shutters in the passage on 
the home of the baby-farmer* and the fireplace, dresser, and crockery of 
a room in Esther’s home.” He likewise omitted the plush covers of the 
benches in the employment agency and the railings and shrubs from a 
description of a street.* This kind of revision is illustrated in the following 
passage: 


87 (1894), p. 11. (1920), p. 11. 58 (1894), p. 187. 
59 (1894), p. 255. % (1894), p. 168. 


1 (1894), p. 133. ® (1894), p. 92. # (1894), pp. 166, 173. 
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William lit his pipe and unlaced his 
boots. Esther slipped on her night- 
dress and got into bed. It was a large 
brass bedstead, without curtains. The 
room had two windows, one on a line 
with the head of the bed, the other 
very nearly facing the door. The chest 
of drawers stood between the windows. 


William lit his pipe and unlaced his 
boots. Esther slipped on her night- 
dress and got into a large brass bed- 
stead, without curtains. On the chest 
of drawers Esther had placed the books 
her mother had given her, and William 
had hung some sporting prints on the 
walls. (295) 


Esther had placed there the books her 
mother had given her, and William had 
hung some sporting prints on the walls. 
(291-292) 


In contrast to Moore’s elimination of details and minor characters in 
The Lake and The Wild Goose, his deletions in Esther Waters are negligible. 
The reason for the difference seems clear: Esther Waters deals with a social 
problem which involves numerous people, places, and activities. There- 
fore Moore retained the servants, jockeys, gamblers, and employers and 
the detailed accounts of wet-nursing, book-making, and tavern-keeping. 
In theme and technique Esther Waters differed from the kind of novel 
Moore would have written in 1920, but in revising it he respected that 
difference. 

Moore’s statement that his chief concern was to smooth out “rugged 
sentences” is borne out by a comparison of the texts. The prose style of 
the original is often wretched, whether from Moore’s inability to write 
or from the cramping effect of the realism he was then practicing. What- 
ever the cause, the flat-footed, choppy sentences are very like those of the 
average beginning freshman, and the ways in which Moore improved 
them are found in the average handbook under such headings as “‘variety 
in sentence structure” and “excessive co-ordination.” By 1920, that is, 
Moore had learned how to manage subordinate clauses, phrases, and the 
appositive. He knew how to “place something before the subject,” how 
to retain the same grammatical subject in successive sentences, and how 
to use connectives. A comparison of the texts reveals hundreds of such 
revisions, of which the following examples are typical: 


Esther Waters came from Barnstaple. 
She had been brought up in the strict- 
ness of the Plymouth Brethren, and 
her earliest memories were of prayers, 
of narrow, peaceful family life. This 
early life lasted till she was ten years 
old. Then her father died. He had been 
a house-painter, but in early youth he 
had been led into intemperance by 
some wild companions. (21) 


Her life among these sectaries lasted 
till she was ten years old, till her father 
died, a house-painter, who in early 
youth had been led into intemperance 
by some wild companions. (22) 
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The young gentlemen were home for 
their summer holidays. She was going 
up to her room, and had stepped aside 
to let Master Harry pass her on the 
stairs. But he stood staring at her with 
a strange smile on his face. (163) 


At that moment Esther’s baby awoke 
crying for the breast. The little lips 
caught at the nipple, the wee hand 
pressed the white curve, and in a 
moment Esther’s face took that ex- 
pression of holy solicitude which 
Raphael sublimated in the Virgin’s 
downward gazing eyes. (121-122) 


—and the book-makers began to pre- 
pare for departure. It was the poor 
little clerks who were charged with the 
luggage. (267) 

They received visits from a clergyman. 


He spoke to Esther of God’s goodness 
and wisdom... (120) 


The young gentlemen had come home 
for their summer holidays, and one day 
as she stepped aside to let Master 
Harry pass her on the stairs, he did not 
go by, but stood looking at her with a 
strange smile on his face. (168) 


At that moment Esther’s baby awoke, 
crying for the breast, and in a moment 
Esther’s face took on an expression of 
holy solicitude as she watched the 
little lips catching at the nipple, and 
the wee hand pressing the white curve, 
like a lamb with a ewe, . . . (124) 


—and the bookmakers began to pre- 
pare for departure, leaving their clerks 
to look after the luggage. (275-276) 


They received visits from a clergyman, 
who spoke to Esther of God’s goodness 
and wisdom . . . (123) 
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These revisions do not constitute a fundamental recreation—i.e., for the 
most part the sentences have not been re-thought. Nor does the revised 
Esther Waters approach the prose style of Pater, which Moore in his later 
years regarded as a model. To be sure the sentences are longer and more 
varied than those of 1894, but the emendations are chiefly rhythmical 
rather than logical. Nevertheless the revised text is undoubtedly superior 
in prose style to the original. 

With respect to diction Moore was watchful of the usual points: he 
removed pompous, stilted phrases, sought concreteness in verb and noun, 
reduced redundancy, and corrected slips in grammar and meaning. 
Although there were but few passages of fine writing in the first version, 
Moore revised these with an eye to trite and strained figures. Thus he 
expunged “‘the little birds awaking to the responsibilities of dawn’’ (68) 
and the “pathetic little notes uttered” by a drawing-room bell. (74) He 
deleted the comparison of Esther to “a convalescent plant trying to lift 
its leaves to a strengthening light” (118) and of the baby’s cry to “a tiny 
tinkle of tiny doom.” (146) Moore’s care for the exact word may be seen 
in the following typical changes: “He was applying himself to solution” 
(219) >“‘He had been to a lawyer” (225); “she washed the vegetables” 
(26)>‘‘She washed the cauliflowers and peeled the potatoes” (27); 
passion > temper; conversation >gossip; perspiration > sweat. 
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The first version, especially the dialogue, suffered from Moore’s fre- 
quent distrust of colloquialisms and the consequent uneveness in tone. 
The revision is more tolerant, as may be seen in the following alterations: 
“Father will never consent to your remaining here’”’>“‘Father will never 
let you stay here”; “Mr. Swindles told her to desist” > ‘Mr. Swindles told 
her to cheese it”; ‘The young man’s height and shape marked him out 
for livery” > “He is the very spit for a footman”’; “seeing her dilemma” > 
“seeing what was up.” In revising Moore also accepted contractions and 
the second person—e.g., “‘Can you not read?” >“Can’t you read?’’; “One 
must be prepared; one never knows if one will go one’s full time” > “You 
must be prepared. . . ’’™ 

The revision of Esther Waters answers to Moore’s description of it: it 
deals with the finish rather than the essential architecture. In narrative 
method, theme, and purpose the novel remains unchanged. The rewriting 
is the work of a competent craftsman patching surface details without 
redesigning the structure. On this level the revision is sound. It does not 
measure up to Morgan’s high estimate, but it certainly does not deserve 
the contempt of Elwin, unless we assume that Moore could have written 
better in 1894 or that he should not have written the novel at all. The 
textual changes in Esther Waters show that Moore was a self-educated 
writer and that, as Wilde remarked, he educated himself in public. 

The revisions of The Lake, The Wild Goose, and Esther Waters reveal 
a self-discipline and a growth in competence that increase one’s respect 
for Moore. To be sure they do not exhibit a steady and reasoned theory 
of fiction, and the disparity among the novels, both in subject matter and 
narrative method, is more pronounced than one expects to find in the 
works of a great novelist. Yet the revisions dispel the doubts of Moore’s 
sincerity and critical sense which are sometimes raised by the exhibition- 
ism and perversity of his prefaces and other personal utterances. 


Roya A. GETTMANN 
University of Nebraska 


* It might be supposed that Moore would take advantage of the freedom of the 1920's 
to be more outspoken in his diction, but my collation yields only two examples: the blanks 
are filled out in the following expressions, “Go to for all I care” and “Creeping 
J ad 
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XXXII 


THOMAS MANNS GOETHEBILD 
(Fortsetzung) 


IV 


SYNTHESE , 

N einer Rede auf Gerhart Hauptmann, in deren Mittelpunkt, wieder 

einmal, das Thomas Mann so tief anriihrende Problem der Krankheit 
steht, kommt der Dichter auf das Thema der Wende zu sprechen, jenen 
Augenblick der Umkehr, wo die geistige Neigung zur Krankheit sich 
als Beginn héherer Gesundheit erweist. Thomas Mann fiihrt das aus 
an drei Erkenntnissen seines Helden aus dem “Zauberberg.” An einem 
bestimmten Punkte des Romans, sagt Thomas Mann, dufere der junge 
Mann die Einsicht: ‘‘Und wenn man sich fiir das Leben interessiert, so 
interessiert man sich namentlich fiir den Tod. Tut man das nicht?’ 
Aber eine Zeit vergeht, fahrt Thomas Mann fort, und zu dem selben 
Gedankenpunkt zuriickgekehrt, wendet der Lernende das Apercu; er 
sagt: “Denn alles Interesse fiir Tod und Krankheit ist nichts als eine Art 
von Ausdruck fiir das am Leben.” Und hier nun entdeckt der junge Mann 
den Weg, von dem im dritten Erkenntnissatz die Rede ist, jenem 
vielzitierten Satze, der in der Tat einer der Kernsitze des Thomas Mann- 
schen Lebensgefiihls ist: “Zum Leben gibt es zwei Wege, der eine ist 
der gewéhnliche, direkte und brave. Der andere ist schlimm, er fiihrt 
itiber den Tod, und das ist der geniale Weg!” 

In drei Stufen ist hier der Umschlag deutlich gemacht, der sich in der 
Entwicklung Thomas Manns vollzieht von der romantischen Sympathie 
mit dem Tode, dem Schopenhauerschen Pessimismus, zu einem um- 
fassenden Lebensbegriff, der die radikalsten Gegensitze in sich einzu- 
schlieSen imstande ist. Thomas Mann hat erklirt, er habe seinen Lebens- 
begriff von Nietzsche, und man hat das allgemein akzeptiert, ohne ge- 
niigend zu beachten, dafS Thomas Mann selbst diese Behauptung sehr 
stark eingeschrankt hat. Was Nietzsche bot, war nach Schopenhauerscher 
Weltverneinung und Wagnerscher Todesmystik das rebellierende Erleb- 
nis der Lebensbejahung um jeden Preis; von dem Inhalt des Nietzsche- 
schen Lebensbegriffs aber, und was er als Folge zeitigte, der Idee des 
“schénen” und “starken” Lebens, dem “Ruchlosigkeits- und Renais- 
sanceisthetizismus,” dem “hysterischen Macht-, Schénheits- und 
Lebenskult” hat sich Thomas Mann doch auferordentlich stark dis- 
tanziert,’* zugunsten einer normaleren, gewdhnlicheren, “biirgerlicheren” 
Auffassung des Lebens. 


108 Forderung des Tages, S. 288. 1% Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen, xxix, u. 47. 
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Von diesem Leben ausgeschlossen zu sein, machte das Leiden und die 
Problematik seiner friihen Helden aus, namentlich soweit sie Kiinstler 
waren; aber gerade weil die Vorstellung, die Thomas Mann vom Leben 
hatte, nicht romantisch sondern real, nicht phantastisch sondern niich- 
tern, nicht abenteuerhaft sondern biirgerlich war, war es méglich, eine 
Verbindung der beiden Sphiaren zu finden. 

Dieser neue Begriff des Dichters erfordert es, daf er Natur und Geist 
in sich vereinigt,™ und die exemplarische Bedeutung, die Goethe fiir 
Thomas Mann bekommt, beruht vor allem darin, da® er das gréfte 
Beispiel fiir die Realisierbarkeit einer solchen Synthese von Kunst und 
Biirgerlichkeit, von Geist und Natur darstellt.!“ Die groSe kiinstlerische 
Leistung Goethes steht dabei nicht einmal im Vordergrund; viel starkerer 
Nachdruck liegt auf seiner menschlichen Entwicklung. Das ist in Goethes 
eigenem Sinne, der gesagt hatte, “Ich achte das Leben héher als die 
Kunst, welche es nur verschént,” und dasselbe bedeutet es, wenn Thomas 
Mann von sich sagt: “Nie habe ich mich im Wortsinne als ‘Aestheten,’ 
sondern immer als Moralisten gefiihit.” Schon Nietzsche hatte uniiber- 
trefflich formuliert, was spiter Thomas Manns Goethestreben die 
Richtung geben sollte: ‘Was Goethe wollte,” heift es in der “Gétzen- 
daimmerung,” “das war Totalitat, ... er disziplinierte sich zur Ganzheit, 
er schuf sich . . . er léste sich nicht vom Leben ab, er stellte sich hinein.”!” 
Diese zwei Gedanken, der Gedanke der Totalitat, der Ganzheit, und der 
Weg zu ihr, die bestandige Selbstdisziplinierung, das Ich als Aufgabe 
gesehen, sind die zwei groSen Leitideen von Thomas Manns Goethebild. 

Ganzheit wurde das beherrschende Ziel eines Dichters, der von sich 
erklart hatte, daZ er kein Dichter sei, sondern als Moderner allenfalls 
“halb und halb,” das hei®t zur Halfte Kritiker und Werkzeug des zivili- 
sierenden Geistes.'°* Aber Goethes Beispiel zeigt dem Zwiespiltigen nicht 
nur, da es méglich ist, die inneren Gegensdtze zu einer Einheit zusam- 
menzufassen, sondern da umgekehrt auch der Begriff der Totalitat 
selbst es erfordert, da sie in Gegensiitze zerlegbar sei. Mit Goethes 
Worten: “‘Der Gegensatz der Extreme, indem er an einer Ejinheit ent- 
steht, bewirkt eben dadurch die Méglichkeit einer Verbindung.’”” 


1% Corona (1933), S. 279. 

1% Vgl. Ewald A. Boucke, Goethes Weltanschauung auf historischer Grundlage (1907), 
S. 329: “Goethes Weltanschauung ist eine Synthese von Natur und Geist.” 

1% Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen, S. 80.—Wenn R. A. Schrider (“Thomas Mann,” 
Neue Rundschau (Juni 1935], S. 571) zu diesem Satz bemerkt: “Die hier getroffene Ent- 
scheidung ist ausschlaggebend. Wer sie trifft, und zwar vom ‘Aesthetischen’ her, der hat 
Meisterrecht erworben,” so ist damit noch einmal die Ueberlegenheit des “Seins” tiber 
das “Machen” unterstrichen. 

107 Nietzsche, Klassiker-Ausgabe, Bd. 8 (Leipzig 0.J.), S. 189. 

108 Rede und Antwort, S. 272. 10° Werke, Weimarer Ausgabe, 11, 11, S. 182. 
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Hierin liegt Goethes Idee der Polaritat; und die mit ihr gegebene Méglich- 
keit, das Wesen eines Gegenstandes oder einer Person durch die Nennung 
der Extreme, zwischen denen sie sich befinden oder bewegen, auszu- 
driicken, wird nun von Thomas Mann zu einer souverainen Technik der 
Charakterisierung ausgebildet, und verschwenderisch angewendet. 
“Bieder und geistig, stark und milde,” mit dieser kontradiktorischen 
Formulierung sucht er die dichterische Persénlichkeit Gerhart Haupt- 
manns zu umschreiben."® Er spricht von Wassermann und nennt sein 
Kiinstlertum eine “grofartige Mischung aus Virtuositét und heiligem 
Ernst’’;™ eine “Kunst, die a4uBerste Verfeinerung mit urepischer Einfalt 
mischt,” ist ihm die Kunst Knut Hamsuns;!* “die unauflésliche Mi- 
schung von Diamonie und Biirgerlichkeit, die sein Wesen ausmacht,” 
heiSt es von Richard Wagner,"* und ein anderes Mal ruft er, angesichts 
des gleichen Kiinstlers aus: ‘‘Wo ist zum zweitenmal eine solche Vereini- 
gung von Gréfe und Raffinement, von Sinnigkeit und sublimer Verderbt- 
heit, von Popularitét und Teufelsartistik” ;"* ‘“‘“Gré®e und Raffinement, 
titanische Morbiditaét” sieht er in Ibsen,"® “titanische Hilflosigkeit” in 
Tolstoi,“* die ‘‘Diskretion einer Monumentalitit” im Werke Lieber- 
manns.""” Er spricht von der “herzlichen Verstandigkeit” Lessings,"* und 
von der “verantwortungsvollen Ungebundenheit” Fontanes.”* Auf 
Mischung, “‘geheimnisvolle’’, ‘‘unauflésliche” Mischung ist das Wesen 
des kiinstlerischen Talents und des grofien Menschen iiberhaupt ge- 
griindet. Eine ‘““Mischung” aus “Vornehmheit und Freiheit, Geschichte 
und Gegenwirtigkeit,”’ findet Thomas Mann in dem Kiinstlertum Frans 
Masereels aufs gliicklichste verwirklicht,° und den englischen Schrift- 
steller Galsworthy nennt er “‘einen Geistesmenschen, . . . in dem Leiden 
und Formtrieb jene geheimnisvolle Mischung eingegangen sind, die die 
Quelle der Literatur ist.’ Die Beispiele lieSen sich vermehren. Das 
Prinzip, das ihnen zugrunde liegt, hat Goethe folgendermafen ausge- 
driickt: ‘Da wir das, was in uns vorgeht, nicht geradezu ausdriicken 
kénnen, sucht der Geist durch Gegensitze zu operieren, die Frage von 
zwei Seiten zu beantworten und so gleichsam die Sache in der Mitte zu 
fassen.””!” 

Diese Konzeption von der “Urpolaritat aller Wesen, welche die un- 
endliche Mannigfalt der Erscheinungen durchdringt und belebt,”™ la8t 
sich als formender Antrieb bis in den einzelnen Satzteil verfolgen; 
Goethesche Lieblingswendungen wie “ernst-heiter,” “gesetzmaGig-frei,” 


110 Forderung des Tages, S. 289. 111 Tbid., S. 306. 2 Thid., S. 294. 
113 Leiden und GriGe der Meister, S. 141. 114 Forderung des Tages, S. 397. 
16 Thid., S. 274. 8 Tbid., S. 279. "7 Tbid., S. 291. us Tbid., S. 81. 
19 Rede und Antwort, S. 93. 120 Forderung des Tages, S. 343. 

121 Tbid., S. 300. 12 Werke, Jub. Ausg., 33, S. 85. 128 Thid., 28, S. 155. 
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“offenbares Geheimnis” sind mit Recht als der “rhetorische Ausdruck 
seines Bestrebens, die beiden Pole einer Sache oder eines Begriffs gleich- 
zeitig zu tibersehen und der Totalitat des Objektes gerecht zu werden” 
bezeichnet worden.™ 

Wortverbindungen Thomas Manns wie “gesittet-verwegen,’’™ ‘dis- 
krete Kiihnheit,”™ “‘késtlich-schlimmes Geheimnis,’”’”’ oder “éffentliche 
Einsamkeit, einsame Oeffentlichkeit,” womit das “‘Lebenselement”’ des 
Kiinstlers bezeichnet werden soll,”* weisen die gleiche Struktur auf; sie 
sind stilistische Formung einer Weltansicht, die unter dem Vorbild 
Goethes gelernt hat, einander widerstrebende Krifte nicht sich gegen- 
seitig aufheben zu lassen, sondern als polare AeuSerungen einer inneren 
Einheit zusammenzufassen und zu begreifen.'?® 

Das gréfte Thema freilich, das nun von Thomas Mann in nimmer- 
miiden Wendungen umkreist wird, ist Goethe selbst. ‘“Goethes Natur .. . 
wie sie alle Gegensitze in sich zu schlieSBen geschaffen war,” kann 
deshalb auch nur in Gegensitzen ausgedriickt und umschrieben werden. 
In diesem Sinne ist Goethe fiir Thomas Mann “ein wundervolles Beispiel 
dafiir, daZ reinste Naivitaét und miachtigster Verstand Hand in Hand 
gehen kénnen.’"*! Dieser Grundgegensatz von Naivitaét und michtigstem 
Verstand wird nun in zahlreichen Variationen abgewandelt. ‘Eine 
Menschlichkeit auBert sich,” sagt Thomas Mann, “in der das Dimo- 
nische und das Urbane, das Unbedingte und das Artige, Genie und 
Schicklichkeit eine ganz einmalige und grofartig-liebenswiirdige Mi- 
schung eingegangen waren.’™ Diese Vereinigung von Damon und 
Urbanitat ist eine Lieblingswendung von Thomas Mann und kehrt 
éfters wieder, sie “ist im Wesen dieselbe wie die Vereinigung des Genie- 
haften und Vernunftvollen in ihm, des Geheimnisses und der Klarheit, 
des Tiefenlautes und des geschliffenen Wortes, der Lyrik und des Psycho- 
logentums.’”!* 

Dieselbe Grundstruktur, die Goethes ganzes Sein beherrscht, zeigt 

14 Boucke, a.a.O., S. 376 f. 125 Goethe als Reprisentant ... , S. 29. 

1% Tbid., S. 28. 127 Corona, Miirz, 1933, S. 301. 

128 Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen, S. xv. 

129 Weigand, a.a.O., S. 171, gibt eine Anzahl solcher Wortverbindungen fiir den ‘“‘Zauber- 
berg,” “to show how Thomas Mann’s will to see life in terms of a synthesis of opposites 
determines his way of combining characteristic epithets”; s.a., ibid., S. 157. 

180 Goethe als Reprisentant ..., S. 14. 

131 Corona, Marz 1933, S. 279.—Dasselbe hat iibrigens schon Gundolf an Goethe geriihmt: 
“Die Vereinigung der urspriinglichen Glut mit dem weisen Ordnerblick, der Gefiihlsdichte 
mit der Wissensweite, ... diese Ungebrochenheit der eigenen Leidenschaft bei gleich- 
zeitigem Wissen um den Sinn der Leidenschaft im Weltplan,” was er iiberdies nachdriick- 
lich von der “Ironie” abhebt, “der Brechung des Lebens durch das Denken”’ (Goethe, 
1918, S. 598). 1% MaB und Wert, Mai/Juni 1939, S. 591. 

133 Corona, Febr. 1933, S. 298. 
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sich nun auch als fiir das einzelne Werk bestimmend. So leuchtet Thomas 
Mann die “Wahlverwandtschaften” von den verschiedensten Seiten aus 
ab, um immer wieder die Einheit durch Gegensitze ausgedriickt zu 
finden. Er steckt zunichst die Umrisse im Allgemeinsten ab, und ent- 
deckt “‘ein Gebild, so mondain wie deutsch, . . . ein Werk von so zarter 
und unerbittlicher Kenntnis des Menschenherzens, so ausgeglichen in 
Giite und Strenge, Klarheit und Geheimnis, Klugheit und Ergriffenheit, 
Form und Gefiihl, da8 wir es nur mit Staunen das unsere nennen.” 

Er spricht von der Sprachform und erblickt dasselbe Gesetz: einen 
rhythmischen Zauber, “der ein verniinftiger Zauber, die klarste Mischung 
von Eros und Logos ist.” 

Er betrachtet den menschlichen Adel, den das Werk verkérpert, und 
der in seiner ““Ausgewogenheit”’ beruht, seinem “‘Gleichgewicht von Sinn- 
lichkeit und Sittlichkeit,” und benennt dasselbe Phinomen, auf die kiinst- 
lerische Ebene iibertragen als “Gleichgewicht von Plastik und Kritik, 
Unmittelbarkeit und Gedachtheit,” und sieht schlieBlich als oberstes 
Gegensatzpaar das von “Natur und Freiheit,” das alle andern in sich 
schlieft. 

Thomas Mann bezeichnet die ‘“Wahlverwandtschaften” als Goethes 
ideellstes Werk, aber als das ideelle Werk eines naiven Dichters, in dem 
Natur und Geist sich aufs gliicklichste durchdringen; was iiberdies fir 
ihn zum Anla& wird, wieder einmal auf Schillers Essay tiber das Naive 
und Sentimentalische hinzuweisen, “diesen klassischen Essay der 
Deutschen, der eigentlich alle iibrigen iiberfliissig macht, da er sie in sich 
enthilt.” 

Die “Wahlverwandtschaften” sind “geistige Konstruktion,” und so- 
mit ein sehr bewuftes Werk, aber das bewuSte Werk eines Natursohnes, 
und so sind auch die Charaktere dieses Romans nicht wesenlose Ideen, 
nicht Verkérperungen abstrakter Gedanken, sondern Menschen, voll 
warmen individuellen Lebens, so wirklich, dafS man tiberall nach den 
gesellschaftlichen Urbildern gesucht hat. Zugleich aber, erklirt Thomas 
Mann, sind diese Menschen Symbole, “ebenmafig angeordnete und 
durcheinander bewegte Schachfiguren einer hohen Gedankenpartie.” 

“Wir sagen ‘zugleich’,” betont Thomas Mann, “nicht nebenher, aus- 
serdem. Denn es handelt sich um ein Ineinander von Plastik und Idee, 
von Vergeistigung und Verleiblichung, eine wechselseitige Durchdrin- 
gung des naiven und sentimentalischen Wesens, wie sie sich so gliicklich 
in aller Kunstgeschichte nicht wieder ereignet hat.” 

Und nun folgt eine Untersuchung iiber Goethes Stellung zum Christen- 


1 Die Neue Rundschau, April 1925, S. 391-401. 
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tum, soweit sie in den “Wahlverwandtschaften” sich ausdriickt. Es ist 
die Christlichkeit eines “dezidierten Nicht-Christen.” Thomas Mann 
findet es wohlfeil, Goethes Abneigung gegen das “Kreuz” mit Zitaten zu 
belegen: statt dessen hebt er Goethes Ehrfurcht vor dem Christentum 
hervor, und nennt die “Wahlverwandtschaften” Goethes “allerchrist- 
lichstes Werk.” Aber es ist das christliche Werk eines Heiden allerdings, 
der “der Natur, seinem Elemente, in allem Gehorsam gegen das Ver- 
geistigungsgebot nicht untreu wird.” 

In ein paar schlagenden Satzen wird der Bedeutung des Naturwissen- 
schaftlichen im Zusammenhang des Ganzen gedacht, des Begriffs der 
chemischen “Affinitat,” in dem Anziehung und Gegensitzlichkeit sich 
verbinden; der Kiihnheit, “die in der Konzeption lag, die Naturgebun- 
denheit des Menschen, seine leidenschaftliche Notwendigkeit in ein Sym- 
bol jener Wissenschaft zu kleiden, in der das Exakte mit dem Mystischen 
sich von jeher, wie in keiner andern, vermischte’—und es wird schlie8- 
lich der Naturgebundenheit die Freiheit des Menschen entgegengesetzt, 
jene “unberechenbaren Krifte der Menschenseele, . . . die vielleicht einer 
hdheren Ordnung angehéren.” Und noch einmal derselbe Gegensatz 
spiegelt sich in der “holden Gestalt” der Ottilie: “die ganze Unschuld 
und Schuldhaftigkeit der Natur,” die natiirliche Gebundenheit zugleich 
mit der sittlichen Freiheit des Menschen, beide zur Einheit verbunden. 

Einheit, hebt der Schlu& noch einmal das Leitmotiv des Aufsatzes 
hervor, “Einheit von Gestalt und Gedanke,” “Naturvergeistigung” als 
Essenz des Werkes, und der Bund von Natur und Geist, verwirklicht in 
der Person des Dichters. 

Aber auf diese Person des Dichters kommt es an. Denn nicht in den 
Gegensitzen an sich liegt die Vereinigung schon beschlossen; voller 
Widerspriiche zu sein, kann ebenso wohl zu bejahender Lebenstotalitit 
wie zu nihilistischer Wertindifferenz fiihren; die Ambivalenz, die in 
Thomas Manns Stellung zu Friedrich dem Grofen etwa und dem “Fop- 
penden” seines Wesens sichtbar wird, unterscheidet sich deshalb auch 
aufschluBreich von der bewundernden Liebe Goethe gegeniiber, die in 
immer neuen Kundgebungen nach Ausdruck verlangt. 

Dies “Foppende,” sagt Thomas Mann, “beruht auf dem Dualismus, 
den J. J. Rousseau auf die Formel brachte: “Il pense en philosophe et se 
conduit en roi.” “Das ist eine groBe Antithese,” fahrt er fort, “die viele 
lebendige Gegensaétze umschlieSt: den Gegensatz zum Beispiel, von 
Recht und Macht, von Gedanke und Tat, Freiheit und Schicksal, Ver- 
nunft und Damon, biirgerlicher Sittigung und heroischer Pflicht. Solche 
Gegensitze, vereinigt und zum Streit der Instinkte geworden in einem 
Geist und Blut,—das ergibt selbstverstandlich kein wohliges, logisches 
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und harmonisches Leben. Es ergibt Jronie nach beiden Seiten hin, eine 
radikale Skepsis, einen im Grunde nihilistischen Fanatismus der Leistung 
und eine so bésartige als melancholische Souverinitat.””™ 

In Friedrich verzehrt sich das Persénliche im Dienste einer Aufgabe, 
bei Goethe erfiillt und vollendet es sich. Das Wort Goethes, das Thomas 
Mann einmal anfiihrt: es gabe nur zwei Wege, ein bedeutendes Ziel zu 
erreichen: Gewalt und Folge, ist wie auf diesen Gegensatz hin gesagt; 
und wenn Thomas Mann im Hinblick auf Goethe fortfahrt: “Der Weg 
dieses grofien Gewaltlosen und Friedensmenschen war die Folge, die 
Konsequenz, die ruhige Ausdauer,” so ist damit ein weiteres Element 
genannt, das neben der Polaritatsidee wesentlich fiir Thomas Manns 
Goethebetrachtung ist. Es ist das “ungewollte, ehrgeizlose, stille und 
natiirliche, fast pflanzenhafte Wachstum aus unscheinbaren Anfaingen 
ins Allbedeutende,” das fiir Thomas Mann “das persénlich Liebens- 
werteste an Goethes gewaltigem Lebenswerk”’ bedeutet.’™ 

Goethes Wesen ist nicht zu erschlieSen aus der Symbolkraft eines ein- 
zigen Werkes, und nicht zu addieren aus der Summe seiner Werke; es 
beruht in einer Totalitat, in der auch das Werk nur einen Teil ausmacht. 
Es ist iiberdies kein Zustand sondern ein Ereignis, kein Sein sondern ein 
Werden, ein ewiges Wandeln und Verwandeln, nicht blind freilich son- 
dern sinnhaft; es ist, mit einem Wort: Bildung. Dieser Goethesche, deutsche 
Gedanke der Bildung steht auch im Mittelpunkt des “‘Zauberberg”’; 
Thomas Mann selbst hat bemerkt, daf er es in dieser Geschichte unter- 
nommen habe, “den alten deutschen Wilhelm Meisterschen Bildungs- 
roman... zu erneuern,’’*? mit dem charakteristischen Zusatz freilich: 
“auf wunderliche, ironische, und fast parodistische Weise.” 

Aber eben doch auf fast parodistische Weise; und es ist ja wohl kein 
Zufall, da& Thomas Mann die véllige Parodie, da wo sie offenbar seine 
Absicht gewesen war, in den “Memoiren eines Hochstaplers” nimlich, 
nicht vollenden konnte. ‘Man hat teil an der intellektualistischen Zer- 
setzung des Deutschtums,” bekennt Thomas Mann, “wenn man vor dem 
Kriege auf dem Punkte stand, den deutschen Bildungs- und Entwick- 
lungsroman, die grofe deutsche Autobiographie als Memoiren eines 
Hochstaplers zu parodieren.””** 

Die Form des Bildungsromans setzt einen Glauben voraus, den 
Glauben an den Sinn menschlichen Strebens, an die Erreichbarkeit eines 
Ziels, an die Lésbarkeit einer Aufgabe. Wo dieser Glaube verloren ge- 
gangen ist, wird nicht mehr Bildung sondern Zerstérung des Individuums 
zum Thema des Romans; aus der Diskrepanz von traditioneller Form 
und zersetztem Gehalt entsteht in der Tat die Parodie, eine Parodie 


1% Rede und Antwort, S. 190. 1% Goethe als Reprisentant ... , S. 22. 
137 Forderung des Tages, S. 47. 138 Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen, S. 73. 
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allerdings, deren Absicht und Wirkung nicht Komik, sondern Kritik und 
Desillusionierung ist. Es entstehen jene Gebilde einer entgétterten Welt, 
von Flauberts “Education Sentimentale” bis zu Schnitzlers ‘“Therese”’ 
und Rilkes “Malte Laurids Brigge,” in denen die “epische Bildungs- 
reise” zum planlosen Spaziergang, hilflosen Sichtreibenlassen, oder zur 
tragischen Fahrt ins Dunkel wird. 

Es ist kein Zweifel, dafi Thomas Mann von dieser Gefahr bedroht ge- 
wesen ist, ebenso sicher freilich auch, daf diese Gefahr Krafte des Wider- 
stands in ihm aufgerufen hat. ‘In Fallen wie meinem begegnen sich de- 
struktive und erhaltende Tendenzen,” hat er selbst gesagt."* Da® solche 
entgegengesetzten Tendenzen sich nicht lahmzulegen oder aufzuheben 
brauchen, wird offenbar, sobald sie als notwendig zusammengehérende 
Teile einer Ganzheit gesehen werden. Bildung bedeutet ja nicht blo& 
Erweiterung, Assimilation von Neuem, sondern zugleich auch Abwerfen 
und Abstofen von Altem una Abgelebtem. Hermann Weigand hat in 
seinem Buch iiber den “Zauberberg” diese organische Zusammenge- 
hérigkeit von Aufbau und Zerstérung als den innersten Kern des ‘“‘Zau- 
berbergs” aufgedeckt; eine Einsicht in das Wesen lebendiger Verwandlung, 
die die Bedeutung des Todes in diesem Buche in ganz anderem Sinne als 
dem makabrer Vorliebe fiir das Verwesliche erscheinen lat. Dieses ge- 
heime Zentrum des Romans findet Weigand in einem Gesprich zwischen 
Naphta und Hans Castorp iiber die Urspriinge der Freimaurerei und ihre 
Symbolik. Die Hochmeistergrade der Logen seien Eingeweihte der 
physica mystica, groBe Alchemisten gewesen, bemerkt Naphta, und als 
das Wesen der Alchemie erklirt er Hans Castorp “Lauterung, Stoffver- 
wandlung und Stoffveredlung, Transsubstantiation, und zwar zum 
Hoheren, Steigerung also . . . magische Padagogik, wenn Sie wollen.’ 
“Ein Symbol alchemistischer Transmutation,” fahrt Naphta fort, “war 
vor allem die Gruft . . . die Statte der Verwesung. Sie ist der Inbegriff 
aller Hermetik, nichts anderes als das Gefa8, die wohlverwahrte Kristall- 
retorte, worin der Stoff seiner letzten Wandlung und Liuterung ent- 
gegengezwiangt wird.”’ Und seine Schilderung des Einweihungszeremoni- 
ells schlie8t Naphta mit den Worten: “Der Weg der Mysterien und der 
Lauterung war von Gefahren umlagert, er fiihrte durch Todesbangen, 
durch das Reich der Verwesung, und der Lehrling, der Neophyt, ist die 
nach den Wundern des Lebens begierige, nach Erweckung zu daimo- 
nischer Erlebnisfahigkeit verlangende Jugend, gefiihrt von Vermummten, 
die nur Schatten des Geheimnisses sind.” 

Mit Recht sieht Weigand in diesem letzten Satz den magischen Schliis- 
sel, der den Zauberberg aufschlieSt und die esoterische Bedeutung des 

189 Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen, S. 137. 

1 Zauberberg, 11, 283. Mi [bid., S. 285. 
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Romans enthilt, als eines langwierigen Prozesses der Einfiihrung Hans 
Castorps ins Leben durch die Vermittlung von Tod und Verwesung. 

Von hier aus fallt freilich itiberraschendes Licht auch auf die Joseph- 
Romane. Wiederum, und zwar zweimal an entscheidender Stelle, taucht 
die Symbolik der Gruft auf; zweimal muf Joseph durch die “‘finsteren 
Gewélbe” gehen durch die der Novize auf dem Wege zu “héherer Ver- 
wandlung gefiihrt wird”: einmal, wenn er von seinen Briidern in die Grube 
geworfen wird, und das zweitemal in Aegypten, bei seinem Sturz ins 
Gefiingnis. Und obwohl der letzte Band dieses Romans noch aussteht, 
wird man wohl sagen kénnen, daf dieser mythische Bildungsroman fort- 
fiihrt, was der “Zauberberg” begonnen hat, daf auch er einen Prozef der 
Wandlung darstellt, in dem der Stoff des Lebens seiner Léiuterung ent- 
gegengezwingt wird, in einem Vorgang von Tod und Wiedergeburt, des- 
sen Sinn ganz beschlossen ist im “‘offenbaren Geheimnis” von Goethes 
magischer Formel: Stirb und Werde! 


V 
DEUTSCHTUM 


Das groBe Vorbild Goethes bedeutet fiir Thomas Mann nicht nur die 
Lésung einer persénlichen, sondern iiberdies einer nationalen Prob- 
lematik. Denn dariiber, “da deutsches Wesen quialend problematisch 
ist,” besteht fiir ihn kein Zweifel.“* Wie so viele bedeutende Deutsche 
hat auch Thomas Mann die Frage nach dem Wesen und der Bestimmung, 
nach dem Sein und dem Sollen des deutschen Volkes nicht zur Ruhe 
kommen lassen. “Es kennzeichnet die Deutschen,” fand Nietzsche, “‘da8 
bei ihnen die Frage: was ist deutsch? niemals ausstirbt.”™ 

Diese schwere und quilende Frage hat Thomas Mann nicht immer auf 
dieselbe Weise beantwortet. Aber der Weg, auf dem er sich den Zugang 
zur Lésung erkimpfte, ist derselbe, auf dem er mit dem Doppelgesicht 
des Lebens selbst gerungen hat, und die Antwort gibt schlieflich wie- 
derum, als Symbol der Synthese aus schmerzhaft zerrissenen Elementen 
der grofe, ehrfiirchtig beschworene Name Goethes. Im grofartigen Reich- 
tum und der organischen Einheit von Goethes Existenz erscheinen die 
Krafte schépferisch zusammengefaft, die sonst im deutschen Volke 
feindselig und scheinbar unverséhnlich auseinanderfallen, und die re- 
prisentative Macht, das Unvereinbare zu vereinen, macht fiir Thomas 
Mann den “gréften deutschen Dichter” auch zum “‘deutschesten.’””"™™ 


18 Weigand, a.a.0., S. 85 f. 

143 “Gedanken im Kriege,” in: Friedrich und die groGe Koalition (1915), S. 30. 

144 “Jenseits von Gut und Buse,” Werke, Klassiker-Ausgabe, Bd. 7 (Leipzig: Kroner, 
0.J.), S. 209. 45 Bemuhungen, S. 99. 
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Die Frage nach dem deutschen Wesen hatte sich fiir Thomas Mann in 
iuGerster Schirfe bei Ausbruch des ersten Weltkrieges gestellt. Von 
Anfang an war es dabei fiir ihn klar gewesen, “‘daf ein Krieg wie der 
gegenwartige nicht nur um Macht und Geschift, sondern namentlich 
auch um Gedanken gefiihrt wird.’ Von Anfang an ist in Thomas Mann 
die Einsicht lebendig, daS der Krieg den Ablauf der schleichenden Krise, 
unter der Europa seit langem gelitten hat, nur verstarkt und beschleunigt 
hat. Im Angesicht der Katastrophe legt Thomas Mann sich die Frage 
vor: Worum wird, im Geistigen, dieser Kampf gefiihrt? Und welches sind 
die Lebenswerte, die es in diesem Kampfe zu verteidigen und zu erhalten 
gilt? Aus diesen Fragen heraus sind die “Betrachtungen eines Unpoli- 
tischen” entstanden; “eine Autobiographie des Deutschtums,” “ein 
kritischer Roman vom deutschen Wesen,” wie Ernst Bertram,’ eine 
“qualvoll-witzige Dauergriibelei iiber Charakter und Schicksal des 
Deutschtums,” wie Thomas Mann sie selbst genannt hat.™* Teilnahme 
am Krieg bedeutet fiir Thomas Mann “Teilnahme an jenem leiden- 
schaftlichen Prozef der Selbsterkenntnis, Selbstabgrenzung und Selbst- 
befestigung, zu dem die deutsche Kultur durch einen furchtbaren geisti- 
gen Druck und Ansturm von aufen gezwungen wurde.’”* Nicht nur von 
auGen iibrigens. Es gehért zu den grundlegenden Erkenntnissen dieses 
Buches, da& der Ri®, der zwischen Deutschland und der Welt besteht, 
mitten durch Deutschland selbst geht. Denn: “seelischer Kampfplatz fiir 
europiische Gegensitze zu sein: das ist deutsch.’ 

Und noch einmal, im engsten Ringe, wird der gleiche Kampf ausge- 
fochten: in des Dichters eigener Brust. Mit Recht kann Thomas Mann 
von diesem Buch iiber Deutschland sagen, es sei “die Darstellung eines 
innerpersénlichen Zwiespaltes und Widerstreites.’”"™' Thomas Mann 
sucht die Wurzeln aufzugraben, aus denen Deutschlands eigentlichstes 
Wesen erwachsen ist: er findet sie tief in sich. Und er hebt die Waffe 
gegen die irgste Gefahr, von der deutsches Wesen bedroht ist, und fibrt 
sie gegen das eigene Herz. 

Diese Gefahr, gegen die es Deutschland zu schiitzen gilt,—und dies ist 
die Hauptthese des Buches—ist der “Westen,” ist der “revolutionare 
Intellekt,” ist die ‘“‘Zivilisation,’”’ die ‘“‘Demokratie,” die ‘‘Politik,” der 
“Geist”: alles Umschreibungen eines und desselben Prinzips. “‘Wessen 
Bestreben es wire,” sagt Thomas Mann, “aus Deutschland einfach eine 
biirgerliche Demokratie im rémisch-westlichen Sinn und Geiste zu 


18 Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen, S. 162. 

47 “Thomas Manns ‘Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen’,” Mitteilungen der literar- 
historischen Gesellschaft (Bonn, 1917/18), S. 81. 

148 Forderung des Tages, S. 184. 149 Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen, S. 92. 

150 Tbid., S. 17. 161 Tbid., S. xlvii. 
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machen, der wiirde ihm sein Bestes und Schwerstes, seine Problematik 
nehmen wollen, in der seine Nationalitaét ganz eigentlich besteht.””* 

Dies “Beste und Schwerste” ist nicht auf eine Formel zu bringen. 
Thomas Mann spricht vom “unerklirlichen Deutschland,”™* wenn er 
von Deutschland spricht, von der “internationalen Fremdheit,’”’ der 
“Umheimlichkeit der deutschen Seele”; gerade im Gegensatz zum 
Westen, dessen literarischer Geist um das treffende, definierende, er- 
klirende und werbende Wort so wohl Bescheid wei, leidet Deutschland 
an einer tiefen Unfahigkeit, sein Eigenstes und Besonderes Wort werden 
zu lassen. Dieses eigenste Wort, meint Dostojewski in Ausfiihrungen 
zur deutschen Weltfrage im Jahre 1877, habe Deutschland in seinem 
2000 jahrigen Kampfe gegen die rémische, und ihren Erben, die west- 
liche Welt, noch nicht ausgesprochen. Nur negativ habe es seinem Willen 
Ausdruck gegeben, indem es sich niemals, weder in seiner Bestimmung 
noch in seinen Grundsdtzen mit der westlichen Welt habe vereinigen 
wollen. Das “protestierende Reich” nennt Dostojewski deshalb Deutsch- 
land, und diese Haltung des Protests scheint ihm der charakteristischste 
Zug dieses “grofen, stolzen und besonderen Volkes” zu sein, Gedanken, 
die Thomas Mann bestimmt haben, diese Ausfiihrungen Dostojewskis an 
die Spitze seines Buches zu stellen, und in einem “Der Protest” iiber- 
schriebenen ersten Kapitel gleichsam zum Grundakkord des ganzen 
Buches zu machen. Es ist Thomas Manns Ueberzeugung, ‘“‘da8 die 
geistigen Wurzeln dieses Krieges, welcher mit allem méglichen Recht ‘der 
deutsche Krieg’ heift, in dem eingeborenen und historischen ‘Prote- 
stantentum’ Deutschlands liegen; da dieser Krieg im wesentlichen einen 
neuen Ausbruch, den grofiartigsten vielleicht, den letzten, wie einige 
glauben, des uralten deutschen Kampfes gegen den Geist des Westens, 
sowie des Kampfes der rémischen Welt gegen das eigensinnige Deutsch- 
land bedeutet.” 

Nicht ohne tieferen Sinn steht Dostojewskis Name am Beginn dieses 
Buches, nicht ohne Absicht kehrt er immer wieder, und mit ihm derjenige 
Tolstois, Turgenjews, Gontscharows, denn es ist Thomas Manns Glaube, 
daf Deutschland der seelischen Kraft und religiésen Tiefe des russischen 
Volkes um vieles nahersteht als dem “emanzipierten Intellekt’’™’ des 
Westens. 

Die politische Ausdrucksform des “emanzipierten Intellekts” wird von 


182 Tbid., S. 17. 153 Gedanken im Kriege, a.a.0., S. 28. 154 Thid., S. 19. 

185 Aehnlich Ernst Bertram, Deutsche Gestalten (Leipzig, 1934), S. 119: “Der Fluch des 
deutschen Wesens war immer die Tarnkappe, die es trigt. Die Unerkennbarkeit, die ver- 
schleierte und verschleiernde Vieldeutbarkeit alles deutschen ‘eigentlichen Seins.’ Der 
Mangel eines giiltigen Gleichnisses seiner selbst.” 

186 Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen, S. 8. 181 Rede und Antwort, S. 273. 
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Thomas Mann zu dieser Zeit unter dem Begriff ‘“(Demokratie” zusam- 
mengefa$t. Man wei, da Thomas Mann diese negative Haltung schon 
ein paar Jahre spiater aufgegeben hat; man muf sich iiberdies im klaren 
sein, wenn man den “Betrachtungen” gerecht werden will, daf Thomas 
Manns Begriff der Demokratie zunichst nicht so sehr aus der angel- 
sichsischen als der franzésischen Form der Demokratie entwickelt war. 
Thomas Mann beriihrt sich hier sehr stark mit Gedankengingen Jakob 
Burckhardts, eines konservativen Republikaners, der ja vielfach auf den 
in der franzésischen Demokratie verborgenen Radikalismus hingewiesen 
und sein Leben lang ein plétzliches Umschlagen der Demokratie in die 
Gewalt befiirchtet hat.* Den graGlichen Héhepunkt solcher Demokratie 
erblickt Thomas Mann in den Schreckensjahren der franzésischen Revo- 
lution, darin ganz einig mit der ablehnenden Haltung Goethes und der 
deutschen Klassik itiberhaupt. 

Zwei Tendenzen der Zeit sind es hauptsichlich, die Thomas Mann mit 
dem Wort “Demokratie” zu treffen sucht; einmal die zunehmende In- 
tellektualisierung, Rationalisierung und Mechanisierung des Lebens. 
Hierin erblickt er die Gefahr einer allgemeinen Verflachung unseres 
Lebens, das aus viel tieferen Quellen gespeist wird als dem Intellekt. 
Noch entschiedener aber wendet sich Thomas Mann gegen das zweite 
Attribut, das er der Demokratie zuerteilt: gegen die Politisierung un- 
seres gesamten Daseins. Politik und Demokratie sind ihm zur Zeit der 
“Betrachtungen” identisch. Demokratie scheint ihm den Glauben zu 
fordern, “da der Staat Zweck und Sinn des menschlichen Daseins sei, 
daf die Bestimmung des Menschen im Staat aufgehe” ;* Politik ist Teil- 
nahme am Staat, Eifer und Leidenschaft fiir den Staat, sagt Thomas 
Mann; er brandmarkt die Meinung, daf die Bestimmung des Menschen 
im Staatlich-Gesellschaftlichen aufgehe, als “abstoSend inhuman”? er 
betont, da& “wichtigste Teile des Menschengeistes: Religion, Philosophie 
Kunst, Dichtung, Wissenschaft, neben, iiber, auSer dem Staate und oft 
genug gegen ihn existieren; und er erklart sich leidenschaftlich gegen 
jede “offizielle, uniformierte und reglementierte Geistigkeit.”™ 

Diese AeuSerungen machen zugleich klar, daf nichts falscher wire als, 
wie es mitunter geschieht, diese Feindschaft Thomas Manns gegen die 
“Demokratie” als eine Vorstufe zum Faschismus zu betrachten.™ 


168 Vg]. a. James H. Nichols in seiner Einleitung zur Uebersetzung von Burckhardts 
“Weltgeschichtlichen Betrachtungen,” Force and Freedom (New York, 1943), S. 8. 

159 Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen, S. 116. 

16 Tbhid., S. 132. 161 Thid., S. 316. 

162 So sieht Edmond Vermeil in seinem Buch Doctrinaires de la Révolution Allemande 
(Paris, 1939), Thomas Mann als einen Wortfiihrer des “ewigen deutschen Protestes” gegen 
den “Intellektualismus” des Westens, und in diesem Sinne mit Keyserling und Rathenau 
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Worum es Thomas Mann in Wirklichkeit geht und immer gegangen ist, 
ist ja gerade, das Leben des Geistes vom Druck staatlicher Uebermacht 
freizuhalten, und sein Kampf richtet sich gegen alle Bedrohung solcher 
Geistesautonomie, ob sie ihm nun von auGen oder von innen zu kommen 
scheint. Gerade hierin liegt die innere Nétigung, aus der heraus Thomas 
Mann durchaus folgerichtig zum Vorkimpfer gegen den Faschismus ge- 
worden ist, in dem Bestreben namlich, eine geliebte kulturelle Tradition 
gegen die Ueberwiltigung durch ein ihr wesensfremdes Prinzip zu ver- 
teidigen. Worin er sich freilich entscheidend geandert hat, ist die Er- 
kenntnis, daZ es mit solcher selbstgenugsamen, rein defensiven Haltung 
nicht getan ist, daf es vielmehr die Aufgabe des Geistes ist, die Wirklich- 
keit, und mit ihr das gesellschaftliche und politische Leben des Menschen 
zu durchdringen und zu formen. 

Nichts in seinem ganzen Leben hat Thomas Mann deshalb so grund- 
sitzlich widerrufen wie die Forderung der “Betrachtungen,” da® das 
geistige Leben vom politischen getrennt werden miisse. In einer im Jahre 
1941 gehaltenen Rede hat er seiner eigenen Vergangenheit in aller Schirfe 
das Urteil gesprochen: “Es war der verhangnisvolle Fehler der gebildeten 
deutschen Oberklasse,” erkennt er nun, “zwischen Geist und Leben, 
zwischen Philosophie und politischer Wirklichkeit einen scharfen Tren- 
nungsstrich zu ziehen und von der Hohe einer absoluten Kultur verach- 
tungsvoll auf die Sphire des Sozialen und Politischen herabzublicken. 
Dies ist es, was dem biirgerlichen Geist in Deutschland seine heutige 
Erniedrigung eingetragen hat.’ 

Man kann dem zustimmen; zugleich dringt sich die Frage auf, ob in 
solcher Trennung geistiger und politischer Sphiren, wie sie Thomas 
Mann in den “Betrachtungen” vornimmt, nicht in spiter und sakulari- 
sierter Form eine Erscheinung sichtbar wird, die fiir das deutsche Geistes- 
leben von jeher charakteristisch gewesen ist. Luthers grundlegende Unter- 
scheidung zwischen geistlichem und weltlichem Regiment, zwischen dem 
Reich Gottes und dem Reich dieser Welt, die so tiberwiegend abseitige 
Haltung der deutschen Klassik gegeniiber Problemen der aktuellen 
deutschen Wirklichkeit, der vielberufene Gegensatz von “Weimar” und 





als einen—unwillentlichen—Wegbereiter des Nationalsozialismus, der schlieBlich mit 
seinem “Appell an die Vernunft” vom Jahre 1930 der steigenden Flut nicht viel anders 
als Goethes Zauberlehrling gegeniibersteht. (S. 80)—Vgl. a. u. a. Luis Araquistain, 
“Good Germans?,” Times Literary Supplement, Aug. 21, 1943; Enid Starkie, “A Word 
on Thomas Mann,” Spectator, Sept. 10, 1943, und Eric Russell Bentley, in einer Bespre- 
chung von Joseph G. Brennan, “Thomas Mann’s World,” Books Abroad, Summer, 1943, 
S. 276. 

183 Virginia Quarterly Review, Summer, 1941. Vgl. a. Thomas Mann, Das Problem der 
Freiheit (Stockholm, 1939), S. 26. 
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“Potsdam,” und Thomas Manns so vehemente Apologie des “Unpoli- 
tischen” scheinen in der Tat auf einer Linie zu liegen. Luther hatte, 
hierin ein Erbe Paulinisch-Augustinischer Lebensentwertung, den 
Christen aufgefordert, mit aller Kraft nach dem Reich Gottes zu streben, 
und das Reich dieser Welt dem zu iiberlassen, der es nehmen wolle. 
Wenn Schiller spiter erklirte, deutsches Reich und deutsche Nation 
seien zweierlei Dinge, so ist dies “Reich,” das er dem National-Politischen 
entgegenstellt, noch immer ein “geistliches’’ Reich, das freilich nun nicht 
mehr in der religiés bestimmten Sprache des Reformators sondern in der 
moralischen Bildungssprache des klassischen Deutschland als “‘sittliche 
Gréfe’’ bezeichnet wird. Entscheidend aber ist, daf diese sittliche GréBe 
unabhingig von den politischen Schicksalen Deutschlands verwirklicht 
werden kann. “Abgesondert,” sagt Schiller im Fragment von 1801, 
“abgesondert von dem politischen hat der Deutsche sich einen eigenen 
Wert gegriindet.’”"™ Und abgesondert vom Politischen sucht auch der 
Thomas Mann der “Betrachtungen”’ deutschen Wert zu griinden und zu 
behaupten. Nicht ein politisch, sondern ein moralisch orientiertes Volk 
sind auch fir ihn die Deutschen; Metaphysik, Musik und Padagogik 
ihre groBen Aufgaben; Schopenhauer, Wagner und Nietzsche das “Drei- 
gestirn,’"® in dessen magischem Zeichen seine eigene Auffassung vom 
Deutschtum steht. 

Zwei Dinge dieser deutschen geistigen Vergangenheit sind es vor al- 
lem, die Thomas Mann verteidigt, die ihm erhaltenswert erscheinen, die 
wiirdig sind oder wiren, Tradition zu bilden: das Lebensgefiihl der Ro- 
mantik und die Bildungsidee der Klassik. Der Romantik gehért Thomas 
Manns ganze Liebe. Die “‘Betrachtungen” sind ein Buch des Kampfes 
und der Leidenschaft; aber mitunter, fast unerwartet, ist es, als ob aus 
der polemischen Flut stille Inseln auftauchten; es gibt Augenblicke, wo 
der Gang des Buches ruhig wird, und die Stimme des Autors sich in dank- 
barer Sammlung héren laft. Die Bekenntnisse zu Thomas Manns drei 
groBen Erziehern sind hier vor allem zu nennen, oder die Seiten tiber den 
“Taugenichts,” jene fast heimwehkranke Verherrlichung eines verspiel- 
ten und vertriumten, singenden und wandernden, poetisch verzauberten 
Deutschlands, das von sozialem BewuBtsein, politischem Willen oder 
psychologischer Analyse so weit als nur méglich entfernt ist. Hierher ge- 
hért auch die schwermiitig-liebevolle Versenkung in Pfitzners ‘“Pales- 
trina,”” dieses Spitwerk “aus der schopenhauerisch-wagnerischen, der 
romantischen Sphire,’”*? mit seiner Verklarung des Vergangenen und 
seiner den Dichter des “Zauberbergs’” so urverwandt beriihrenden 


164 Sdkular-Ausgabe, Bd. 2. S. 386. 185 Gedanken im Kriege, a.a.0., S. 21. 
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“Sympathie mit dem Tode.” “Sympathie mit dem Tode”—mit wahrer 
Begier greift Thomas Mann “diese Formel und Grundbestimmung der 
Romantik” auf,!®* als Pfitzner sie fast beiliufig in einer Unterhaltung 
als Charakteristik seines musikalischen Werkes dufert. “Sympathie mit 
dem Tode” mag der geheime Bezug sein, der ihn zu Kleist zieht. Denn 
wie die anderen dient auch Kleist ihm hier als ein Mittel autobiographi- 
scher Spiegelung, als Beistand zur Deutung eigenen Seins. Auf Kleist 
beruft sich Thomas Mann, um seinen “‘Patriotismus” zu rechtfertigen, 
wobei iiberdies die Tatsache, daf Patriotismus gerechtfertigt werden 
mu, als ein besonders deutscher Zug in Erscheinung tritt. Indessen, 
wenn Thomas Mann, im Hinblick auf den eigenen Fall, die Frage auf- 
wirft, wie er, ein ““Chronist und Erliuterer der Décadence, Liebhaber des 
Pathologischen und des Todes, ein Aesthet mit der Tendenz zum Ab- 
grund,” zum “patriotischen Enthusiasmus” komme, so ist auch dies 
nicht nur eine rhetorische Frage. Er beantwortet sie mit der Beschwérung 
Kleists, “mit der Berufung auf einen Groen, der tief krank war von 
Anbeginn, grund-pathologisch in jeder Stoffwahl, hysterisch, extrem, 
romantisch, ‘hypochondrisch,’ Goethen ein Aergernis. Und der doch, als 
Deutschland in Not war, die Donnerworte fand von der ‘Gemeinschaft,’ 
die nur mit Blut, vor dem die Sonne verdunkelt, zu Grabe gebracht werden 
solle.*"*® Goethes grofer Antipode Kleist steht dem Geiste dieser Be- 
trachtungen zweifellos naher als der grofe ““Gewaltlose und Friedens- 
mensch”’; und an anderer Stelle, in seinem Aufsatz iiber Kleists ““Ampbi- 
tryon,”’ der vielleicht eindringlichsten, liebevollsten und tiefsten Analyse 
eines Kunstwerks, die Thomas Mann je geschrieben hat, hebt er es auch 
ausdriicklich hervor, da er “die grausame Kilte seiner geliebten Maje- 
stat gegen Kleist’”!”° nie habe verstehen oder gutheifien kénnen. Und doch 
ist auch in den “Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen”’ viel von Goethe die 
Rede. Nicht daf Thomas Mann in diesem Buche irgendeinen Versuch 
machte, ein umfassendes Portrait Goethes zu zeichnen, nicht da er eins 
seiner Werke ausdeutete, wie es mit dem “‘Taugenichts” geschieht oder 
dem “Palestrina”; nur gelegentlich, wenn auch keineswegs beiliufig, 
spricht Thomas Mann von Goethe; immer dann nimlich, wenn es gilt, 
seiner These Gewicht, seinem Angriff Nachdruck, seiner Verteidigung 
Riickhalt zu verleihen. Weniger ein Standbild, das er bewundernd er- 
richtet, als ein Arsenal, aus dem er Waffen holt, ist Goethe hier fiir 
Thomas Mann. Im Kampfe stehend gegen den Geist der franzésischen 
Revolution und seine Auswirkungen stirkt sich Thomas Mann mit der 
Feststellung,daf auch Goethe die franzésische Revolution nicht liebte. Er 
erwahnt Goethes Wort, daf dies Erlebnis seine produktiven Krifte auf 
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Jahre gelahmt habe,’” und er tréstet sich mit dem Gedanken, wie so 
schwere Miihe Goethe hatte, mit dem Neuen fertig zu werden.'” Der 
antidemokratische, der unpolitische Goethe ist es, den Thomas Mann in 
den “Betrachtungen” vorzugsweise zu Wort kommen lift. Der Goethe 
also etwa, der die Hinde auf dem Riicken in seinem Zimmerchen um- 
hergeht und zu dem lauschenden Famulus spricht: “Ich wei recht gut, 
da, so sauer ich es mir auch mein lebelang habe werden lassen, all mein 
Wirken in den Augen gewisser Leute fiir nichts geachtet wird, eben weil 
ich verschmaht habe, mich in politische Parteiungen zu mengen.’”'”* Er 
erinnert an Goethes Wort iiber Uhland, wo er der Sorge Ausdruck gibt, 
der Politiker in Uhland werde den Dichter aufzehren; er hebt Goethes 
Ablehnung eines dramatischen Tagesproduktes hervor, dessen Idee sich 
nur um Aristokratie und Demokratie drehe und deshalb kein allgemein 
menschliches Interesse habe. “So sprach ein antipolitischer Kiinstler,” 
setzt Thomas Mann, nicht ohne Genugtuung, hinzu.’” “Freiheit und 
Gleichheit kénnen nur im Taumel des Wahnsinns genossen werden’’: 
Worte der Absage an die revolutioniren Modeworte der Zeit, die Thomas 
Mann aus dem Lager des “‘Zivilisationsliteraten” heriiberschallen hért, 
klingen auf; sie stammen aus der “Italienischen Reise.’’!”* 

Alle diese AeuSerungen sind im Lichte von 1914 gesehen, und werden 
durchaus polemisch gehandhabt; ob es sich nun um Kleists Aufsatz ‘‘Was 
gilt es in diesem Kriege?”’ handelt, der ‘Wort fiir Wort” statt vor hundert 
Jahren, vor zweien kénnte geschrieben sein,'”” oder um den zukiinftigen 
“Tag des Ruhmes,” den Goethe 1813 im Gesprich mit Luden der Nation 
verkiindigt.'"* Zwar kann im Falle Goethes unméglich von “Patriotis- 
mus” im Kleistschen Sinne die Rede sein,—in ‘Goethe und Tolstoi” 
wird auch ausdriicklich Goethes “‘patriotisch anstéSiges Verhalten zur 
Zeit des Befreiungskrieges” zur Sprache gebracht; “‘unpatriotisch’”’ habe 
Goethe erklart,sagt Thomas Mann, “er kénne die Franzosen nicht hassen; 
zuviel verdanke er ihnen von seiner Bildung,’’!”*—nicht Patriotismus also 
nimmt Thomas Mann fiir Goethe in Anspruch, wohl aber etwas anderes, 
Wichtigeres: Deutschtum. Die schlagendste Formulierung fiir Goethes 
Haltung hat Thomas Mann zwar erst spiter gefunden, in seinem grofen 
Aufsatz “‘Goethe als Reprisentant des biirgerlichen Zeitalters,” indem 
er Goethe als einen “kerndeutschen Unpatrioten’”’ bezeichnet, und ihn 
Schiller, dem “internationalen Patrioten” gegeniiberstellt,'*°—verdich- 


111 Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen, S. 480.—Summarisch abschliefend heift es spiter 


in “Goethe und Tolstoi”: “. .. tiber sein strikt negatives Verhiltnis zur franzisischen 
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tete Formeln, die in ihrer paradoxen Kiihnheit, ihrer synthetischen 
Polaritat fiir den Geist Goethes wie Thomas Manns gleich bezeichnend 
sind—; die Konzeption selbst jedoch ist in den “Betrachtungen eines 
Unpolitischen” schon durchaus vorhanden. 

Dieser “deutsche” Goethe ist also etwa ein Goethe, der nicht ohne 
Bewunderung von Friedrich dem Grof en gesagt hat, daf durch seine 
Taten” der erste wahre und hdhere eigentliche Lebensgehalt in die 
deutsche Poesie gekommen”’ sei;!*! und dies ist nicht zuletzt auch deshalb 
fiir Thomas Mann von Bedeutung, weil er sich ja selbst eingehend mit 
Friedrich beschiftigt hat, in jener Schrift nimlich iiber “Friedrich und 
die groSe Koalition,”’ die zu Beginn des Krieges erschien, und die durch 
ihren herausfordernden Parallelismus zwischen der Lage Deutschlands 
und der des PreuSenkinigs so grofes Aufsehen erregte. Dieser deutsche 
Goethe ist weiter ein Goethe, der den vielzitierten Satz gesprochen hat, 
daS Kunst und Wissenschaft ... das stolze BewuStsein nicht ersetze, 
einem grofen, starken, geachteten und gefiirchteten Volke anzugehiren 
(“er sagte brutalerweise ‘gefiirchteten’,” setzt Thomas Mann unter- 
streichend hinzu);'** es ist ein Goethe, den Thomas Mann in eine Linie 
mit Luther und mit Bismarck gestellt hat. Man mag iiber “die Ver- 
wandtschaft und Zusammengehirigkeit’”™** von Goethe und Bismarck 
erstaunt sein; Thomas Mann hat sie, mit Nachdruck, mehr als einmal ver- 
fochten. ‘‘Bismirckische Ziige,”” und zwar ‘‘mehr als die Weimar- und 
Potsdam-Antithetiker wahr haben wollen,” sieht Thomas Mann in 
Satzen wie dem folgenden, zu Eckermann gesprochenen: ‘“‘Wihrend die 
Deutschen sich mit Auflésung philosophischer Probleme quialen, lachen 
uns die Englander mit ihrem grofen praktischen Verstande aus und 
gewinnen die Welt,” worauf Goethe noch Bemerkungen iiber die Prakti- 
ken der Englander im Sklavenhandel folgen laGt.’* Weit entfernt davon, 
Goethe gegen Bismarck auszuspielen, wie es so oft geschieht, findet 
Thomas Mann im Gegenteil es “einfaltig, den Einen im Andern nicht 
wiederzuerkennen; er sieht in Bismarck einen “gewaltigen Ausdruck 
deutschen Wesens, einen zweiten Luther”; und beide, Goethe und 
Bismarck sind ihm “gewaltige Auspragungen,—Ausbriiche vielmehr—des 
verfluchten, renitenten, literaturfeindlichen Deutschtums.’”™ 

Thomas Mann ist in “Goethe und Tolstoi” auf diese Gedanken zuriick- 
gekommen, ja hat sie noch verscharft. Er spricht dort von Goethes 
Realismus, seinem Mangel an ideellem Schwung, von der Sinnlichkeit 
seines Wesens, und findet das alles, “offen gestanden und humoristisch 
gesprochen, immer nur drei Schritt vom Brutalen entfernt.” “Es ist in 


181 Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen, S. 170. 
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ihm ein Sinn fiir Macht, fiir den Kampf. Er ‘braucht den Zorn,’” sagt 
Thomas Mann weiter von Goethe, und “christliche Friedensliebe ist 
das nicht,” setzt er hinzu, ‘““—wenn es auch lutherisch ist und bismirck- 
isch dazu.””*? Und in “‘Goethes Laufbahn als Schriftsteller” hebt er noch 
einmal die “‘michtige und kernige, die lutherische Deutschheit Goethes”’ 
hervor.'** 

Ueber eines mu8 man sich freilich bei alledem klar sein: wenn Thomas 
Mann von Goethes “Deutschheit” spricht, so bedeutet ‘‘Deutschheit”’ 
Wesen, Ursprung, Substanz, Natur, nicht aber Absicht, Ziel, Tendenz 
und Streben. An dieser sehr notwendigen Unterscheidung hat Thomas 
Mann von den “‘Betrachtungen” bis zu den spiten Goethe-Essays festge- 
halten; er spricht von Goethes skeptischem, unbegeistertem Verhalten 
in Zeiten nationaler Aufregung,'** von seiner eigensinnigen und kalt— 
ablehnenden Haltung gegen die nationale Tendenz; er fiihrt, nicht nur 
einmal, das “krasse Wort” Goethes an, “daf die Einascherung eines 
Bauernhofes ein wirkliches Ungliick und eine Katastrophe, der ‘Unter- 
gang des Vaterlandes’ aber eine Phrase sei.’"*' Worauf es Goethe—und 
Thomas Mann—ankommt, wird besonders deutlich aus der Antwort, die 
Goethe Eckermann gibt, als dieser bemerkt, “wie doch die grofen 
kriegerischen Ereignisse der jiingsten Zeit eigentlich viel Geist hatten 
aufregen miissen.”” Goethe weist das zuriick: “Mehr Wollen haben sie 
aufgeregt, als Geist,” sagt er, “und mehr politischen Geist als kiinst- 
lerischen, und alle Naivetaét und Sinnlichkeit ist dagegen ginzlich ver- 
lorengegangen.’”*? Man kann diesen Ausspruch Goethes als eine der 
wichtigsten Stiitzen fiir die Grundthese der “Betrachtungen eines Un- 
politischen”’ betrachten; denn den verderbli_nen Einflu8 des politischen 
Geistes auf die Dinge der Kunst, Kultur und Bildung zu erweisen, bietet 
Thomas Mann all seinen Scharfsinn auf; Kunst, Kultur und Bildung 
lebendig zu erhalten ist sein leidenschaftliches Bemiihen. “Entfaltung, 
Entwicklung, Besonderheit, Mannigfaltigkeit, Reichtum an Individuali- 
tat” sind ihm Werte, die er der Uebermichtigung durch den zentrali- 
sierenden politischen Geist entgegenstellt; in ihnen sieht er “das Grund- 
gesetz deutschen Lebens.’’ “Frei und ungleich” nennt er den Deut- 
schen; und diese Art von Freiheit liegt ihm am Herzen, eine Freiheit, 
die Recht auf Eigenart und Besonderheit in sich schlieSt, die Freiheit des 
Individualismus, wahrend er jene “‘Freiheit,”” die er mit der “‘Gleichheit” 
verkoppelt sieht, aufs heftigste bekimpft. Diese Freiheit des In- 
dividualismus ist die protestantische Freiheit, die sich im ‘Goetz’ etwa 
verkérpert oder im “Faust”; und in diesem Sinne verfehlt Thomas Mann 
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nicht, anzumerken, wie entziickt sich Goethe zeigte, als er bei Guizot 
den Satz gelesen hatte: “(Die Germanen brachten uns die Idee der 
persénlichen Freiheit, welche diesem Volke vor allem eigen war.’”"™™ Und 
auch in diesem Zusammenhang hebt Thomas Mann noch einmal den 
Zusammenhang zwischen Luther und Goethe hervor: Goethe bedeutet 
fiir ihn, nach Luther, “eine neue Bestatigung der Legitimitat des Einzel- 
wesens, das grofe kiinstlerische Erlebnis Deutschlands, nach dem meta- 
physisch-religiésen, das Luther gebracht hatte: ein Erlebnis der Bildung 
und der Sinnlichkeit. . . . ”!% 

“Bildung’’: in diesem Goetheschen Gedanken begreift Thomas Mann 
mehr und mehr den innersten Kern und die ewige Aufgabe alles Deutsch- 
tums; Bildung ist ihm ein “spezifisch deutscher Begriff,” ein “‘erzie- 
herisches Prinzip’’;™ er setzt den Bildungsgedanken in Beziehung zum 
Sozialen als Lebensform deutscher Biirgerlichkeit, und zum Ethischen als 
das bestimmende Element deutscher Humanitét, und wenn Thomas 
Mann sich einen “Konservativen’’ nennt, so besteht seine konservative 
Gesinnung in nichts anderem als dem Bestreben, die biirgerlich-humane, 
die pidagogisch-individualistische Haltung der Goethezeit fiir Deutsch- 
land zu retten. Dies halt er fiir wiinschbar; fiir aussichtsreich halt er es 
freilich nicht. Wenn Thomas Mann von seinem Konservatismus spricht, 
spricht er von “‘bedriingtem Konservatismus,”!*? von einem erhaltenden 
Willen, “der sich in der Verteidigung befindet, und zwar in einer, wie er 
genau weif, aussichtslosen Verteidigung.’"** “Was zum Beispiel die 
Demokratie in Deutschland betrifft,’”’ sagt Thomas Mann an einer 
anderen Stelle seiner groBen Polemik gegen die Demokratie “‘so glaube 
ich durchaus an ihre Verwirklichung: darin eben besteht mein Pessimismus. 
Denn die Demokratie ist es, und nicht ihre Verwirklichung, an die ich 
nicht glaube.”® “Ja, wir werden sie haben, die Demokratie” ruft er 
erbittert und zu wiederholten Malen aus.” Immer wieder bricht auf 
den Seiten dieses Kampfbuches das Gefiihl! Thomas Manns durch, auf 
verlorenem Posten zu stehen; dieser mangelnde Glaube—nicht an die 
eigene Sache, aber an den Sieg der eigenen Sache mag die werbende 
Kraft dieser Streitschrift, ihre Wirksamkeit als politisches Instrument 
verringert haben; die Treue zur eigenen Person, zum eigenen Gesetz, die 
durch Erfolg oder Misserfolg nicht bestatigt und nicht widerlegt werden 
kann, bedingt andrerseits den lyrischen Unterton dieses Gedanken- 
buches, sie gibt ihm seine Bedeutung als den eines tapferen und verant- 
wortungsvollen dichterischen Selbstbekenntnisses. 

In diesem Sinne gesehen sind die ‘“‘Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen” 
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in der Tat, was sie Thomas Mann spiter selbst genannt hat: “ein Riick- 
zugsgefecht grofen Stils—das letzte und spiiteste einer deutsch- 
romantischen Biirgerlichkeit.”*" Und was Goethe und die deutsche 
Bildung anbelangt, so hat Thomas Mann auch in dieser Hinsicht mit 
seinem “Pessimismus’”’ nicht zuriickgehalten: 1920, in einem kleinen 
Aufsatz “Erziehung zur Sprache” heifit es, durchaus resignierend: “Die 
Zukunft gehért nicht der ‘Bildung,’ der Kultur, der Innerlichkeit, der 
‘schénen Seele’... An die Bedeutung des Symbols ‘Weimar’ fiir die 
Zukunft zu glauben, ist schwer.’” Dies schreibt Thomas Mann genau 
ein Jahr, ehe er seine grundlegende Rede iiber “(Goethe und Tolstoi”’ 
halt, die erste gréBere Arbeit, die Zeugnis ablegt von neuer, eindrin- 
genderer Beschiaftigung mit Goethe. Denn Thomas Manns Anniaherung 
an Goethe beginnt erst. Es beginnt gleichzeitig, unter dem Eindruck 
einer verinderten Wirklichkeit, im Vorgefiihl kommender Entwick- 
lungen, eine Revision friiherer Begriffe, erneute Auseinandersetzung mit 
dem Wesen der Demokratie, mit dem Begriff des Politischen, und mit 
der Bestimmung des Deutschtums. 


VI 
HUMANITAT 


INES der wesentlichsten Merkmale, die in der Kunst grofe Geister 

von kleinen unterscheiden, ist das der inneren Einheit. Beim be- 
deutenden Kiinstler hingt alles mit allem zusammen, und so ist es nur 
tief natiirlich, da& dieselbe Wendung von der “Sympathie mit dem 
Tode” zur “Lebensfreundlichkeit,”’ die sich in Hans Castorp vollzieht, 
und fiir die in des Dichters eigener Entwicklung die Annaherung an 
Goethe zum bezeichnenden Symbol geworden ist, daf} diese selbe Wen- 
dung auch in seiner Stellung zu Staat, Volk, Nation and Politik sichtbar 
wird, and daf auch sie im Zeichen Goethes geschieht. 

Die ‘“Betrachtungen” waren ein romantisches Buch gewesen. Thomas 
Manns Wendung aber ist eine Abwendung vom, oder besser eine {Ueber- 
windung des Romantischen. Sie ist zugleich eine Selbstiiberwindung; 
eine Selbstiiberwindung, deren Muster fiir Thomas Mann Nietzsche 
darstellt, der “groBe Selbstiiberwinder”’ wie er ihn nennt, der “Lehrer der 
Ueberwindung all dessen in uns, was dem Leben und der Zukunft ent- 
gegensteht, das heift, des Romantischen. Denn das Romantische ist das 
Lied des Heimwehs nach dem Vergangenen, das Zauberlied des Todes.’”** 
Dies ‘“‘Heimweh nach dem Vergangenen” verleugnet Thomas Mann 
nicht; es ist ein legitimer Bestandteil seines Wesens, seines “vielleicht 
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romantisch-todverbundenen Wesens,” von dem er den “ethisch-wil- 
lentlich’”’ dem Leben zugewandten Sinn unterscheidet.2% Worauf es 
ankommt, ist, dem Todestrieb, der Todeslust keine Vorherrschaft ein- 
zurdumen, sie der Idee des Lebens einzuordnen. Sehr klar hat Thomas 
Mann dies Problem in einer im Jahre 1924 in Amsterdam gehaltenen 
Tischrede gefa&t, in ein paar Saitzen, die als Grundlinie seiner Entwick- 
lung vom romantischen Konservatismus zur demokratischen Humanitit 
gelten kénnen. “Im Herzen,” hei&t es da, “im Herzen dem Tode, der 
Vergangenheit fromm verbunden, sollen wir den Tod nicht Herr sein 
lassen iiber unseren Kopf, unsere Gedanken. Dem Pathos der Frimmigheit 
muss dasjenige der Freiheit gegeniiberstehen, dem aristokratischen Todes- 
prinzip das demokratische Prinzip des Lebens und der Zukunft die Wage 
halten, damit das allein und endgiiltig Vornehme, damit Humanitat 
entstehe.” 

“Ja, es ist sogar der europdische Augenblick gekommen,” fahrt er fort 
“wo eine bewufte Ueberbetonung der demokratischen Lebensidee vor 
dem aristokratischen Todesprinzip zur vitalen Notwendigkeit geworden 
ist. Man spricht heute viel iiber eine zu erhoffende seelische Gesundung 
Europas. Was aber ist denn das, seelische Gesundung? Es ist die ideelle 
und grundsitzliche Wendung vom Tode weg zum Leben. Die aber ist 
schwer und tut weh; denn Europa ist ein romantisches Land; es krankt 
an Vergangenheit, an einem lebensgefahrlichen Zuviel von historischer 
Frémmigkeit, aristokratischer Todesverbundenheit, die es bezwingen 
mu, wenn anders es sich nicht zu vornehm fiir das Leben diinkt and zu 
sterben entschlossen ist.’’?% 

Man mag sich wundern, Thomas Mann den “Fiirsprech der Demo- 
kratie’?™ machen zu sehen, nachdem er zuvor in ihr den Erzfeind 
deutschen Wesens gesehen hatte. Man darf jedoch dabei nicht iiber- 
sehen, da Thomas Mann sich in einem, in dem entscheidenden Punkte 
vollig treu geblieben war. Die groBe Gefahr, von der er seine Idee eines 
kulturellen Deutschtums bedroht gesehen hatte, und von der zu warnen 
er sein Buch geschrieben hatte, war die Gefahr der Vorherrschaft des 
Politischen gewesen, die Ueberwiltigung des Individuellen durch das 
Kollektive, der Totalititsanspruch des Staates. Was sich nun zeigte, 
war, daZ die Uebermichtigung durch das Politische, seine Erhebung ins 
Absolute, von einer ganz anderen Richtung her erfolgte, als Thomas 
Mann sie erwartet hatte, und da andrerseits die ““Demokratie,” als 
Deutschland sie bekam, sich in praxi um vieles “kulturfreundlicher” 


20 Forderung des Tages, S. 193.—Die Fassung dieser Stelle ist unpersénlich; aber die 
gemachte Unterscheidung hat zweifellos fiir Thomas Mann selbst Geltung. 
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zeigte, als zu vermuten gewesen war. Thomas Mann blieb sich selbst im 
tiefsten treu, als er den Kampf gegen den Hauptfeind, vor dem ein 
hellsichtiger Instinkt ihn so friih gewarnt hatte, mit verstirktem In- 
grimm aufnahm, und als er “in bewuSter Selbstkorrektur fiir gewisse 
Notwendigkeiten sich einsetzte,’’°’ das heiSt, seinen Frieden mit der 
Demokratie machte, die iiberdies nicht ganz die selbe sein mochte, als 
die sie in den “Betrachtungen’”’ erschienen war. 

Abgesehen davon, war Thomas Mann immer noch ein ‘“Konserva- 
tiver.” Ausdriicklich bezeichnet er sich so in der programmatischen Rede 
“Von Deutscher Republik,” die seine erste grundsatzliche Auseinander- 
setzung mit der neuen demokratischen Wirklichkeit bedeutet; immer 
noch hilt er seine natiirliche Aufgabe fiir eine Aufgabe ‘‘erhaltender 
Art,’°8 eine Aufgabe, die die Zeit iiberdies nur immer dringender und 
verpflichtender gestaltet; und so heift es ein paar Jahre spiter, in einem 
“‘Neujahrswunsch an die Menschheit,” der eine Antwort auf die Rund- 
frage einer schwedischen Zeitung darstellte: ‘““Es gibt heute nur einen 
Konservatismus, der seinen Namen verdient. Es ist derjenige, der unsere 
Zivilisation vor dem Untergang zu bewahren, sie zu ‘erhalten’ wiinscht 
gegen Katastrophen, die ihr drohen und die ihrer Vernichtung gleich- 
kommen wiirden.””?° 

Bei alledem handelt es sich jedoch fiir Thomas Mann nicht etwa darum, 
einen vergangenen Zustand festzuhalten; er ist sich durchaus bewuft, 
daf “eine Epoche sich endigt: die biirgerlich-humanistisch-liberale, die, 
in der Renaissance geboren, mit der franzésischen Revolution zur Macht 
gelangte und deren letzten Ziigen und Zuckungen wir anwohnen.’””° 
Wenn Thomas Mann sich konservativ nennt, so heiSt das nicht, da er 
sich damit in den Dienst des Vergangenen stellen will: was seinen Kon- 
servatismus bestimmt, ist vielmehr, und das ist entscheidend, der Wille 
zur Zukunft." Was die Vergangenheit betrifft, so gilt seine Sorge 
durchaus nicht ihrer Erhaltung an sich, sondern der ‘‘Bewahrung jenes 
Stockes und Kernes, an den das Neue anschiefen und um den es in 
schénen Formen sich bilden kénne,”’ wie er es im Anschlu$ an einen 
Aphorismus des Novalis einmal ausdriickt.2% Man kann dies Goetheschen 
Konservatismus nennen, in dem Sinne, in dem Goethe erklart hat, da er 
ein fiir allemal am Bestehenden festhalte, mit dem charakteristischen 
Zusatz freilich, da® er an dessen Verbesserung, Belebung, und Richtung 


207 Tbid., S. 327. 208 Thid., S. 163. 

209 Forderung des Tages, S. 382. 10 Bemiihungen, S. 132. 

211 Aehnlich, wenn auch von ganz anderen Voraussetzungen aus Moeller van den Bruck: 
“Konservativ sein bedeutet heute: dem deutschen Volke die Form seiner Zukunft zu fin- 
den.” (Das dritte Reich (Hamburg, 1931], S. 215.) 212 Bemiihungen, S. 164. 
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zum Sinnigen, Verstandigen sein Leben lang bewuft und unbewuft 
gewirkt habe.” 

Uniibertrefflich klar und vorbildlich aber ist Goethes Stellung in einem 
anderen Wort ausgedriickt, das Thomas Mann programmatisch aus- 
fiihrt, und das in der Tat als Schliisselwort fiir sein eigenes Bemiihen 
dienen kann: “Es gibt kein Vergangenes, das man zuriicksehnen diirfte,” 
sagt Goethe, “es gibt nur ein Neues, das sich aus den erweiterten Ele- 
menten des Vergangenen gestaltet, und die echte Sehnsucht muf® stets 
produktiv sein, ein neues besseres zu erschaffen.””* Worauf es Thomas 
Mann also ankommt, ist eine Gesinnung, die Neigung zur Vergangenheit 
mit dem Willen zur Zukunft verbindet. Diese Neigung zur Vergangen- 
heit nennt er “konservativ,” der Wille zur Zukunft aber heift ihm 
“revolutioniér.’”* Somit ergibt sich als besondere Bestimmung dieses 
Konservatismus die Formel “revolutionirer Konservatismus” oder “kon- 
servative Revolution.” Man sieht, Thomas Manns Wille zur Synthese 
gebraucht nun auch auf dem Gebiet des Staatlichen, Gesellschaftlichen, 
Politischen eine jener so charakteristischen Formeln, in denen sich sein 
Bestreben ausdriickt, entgegengesetzte Pole zu einer Einheit zusam- 
menzufassen. Und so versucht er, im Anschlu8 an das eben zitierte 
Goethewort, antithetisch zu umschreiben, was ihm vorschwebt, und 
jene paradoxe Einheit zu erreichen, die sich nur bezeichnen ]4Gt durch 
die Polaritaét der Extreme: “Das Neue,” sagt er, ‘das sich aus den er- 
weiterten Elementen des Vergangenen gestaltet; es ist immer iiberlie- 
ferungsbewut und zukunftwillig; aristokratisch und revolutionar in 
Einem; es ist seinem Wesen nach... : konservative Revolution.” 

Die Bemiihung, dieses Neue zu gestalten, ist also ebenso konservativ 
wie revolutionidr. ‘‘Sie ist konservativ, insofern sie etwas bewahren will, 
was bisher die Wiirde des Menschen ausgemacht hat: die Idee eines iiber- 
persénlichen, iiberparteilichen, iibervélkischen Mafes und Wertes;.. . 
Sie ist aber revolutiondr, da sie dieses Ma selbst aus keinerlei Vergan- 
genheit ungepriift iibernehmen will, sondern es an den heutigen Bedin- 


213 Annalen, Jub. Ausg. 30, S. 36.—Die Stelle bezieht sich auf Goethes Gegensatz zur 
franzdsischen Revolution und “die greulichen, unaufhaltsamen Folgen solcher gewalttitig 
aufgelésten Zustinde.” Andrerseits aber hat sich doch Goethe auch ausdriicklich dagegen 
verwahrt, da man ihn, weil er die “Revolutionen hafte,” einen “Freund des Bestehenden” 
heiSen kénne (Eckermann, 4.Jan.1824), und in ahnlichem Sinne bestreitet auch Thomas 
Mann gelegentlich seinen eigenen Konservatismus, vgl. Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen, 
S. 625: “Konservativ? Natiirlich bin ich es nicht; denn wollte ich es meinungsweise sein, 
so wire ich es immer noch nicht meiner Natur nach, die schlieflich das ist, was wirkt.” 

°4 Achtung Europa! (Stockholm, 1938), S. 127. 

218 Forderung des Tages, S. 206: “ . . . das revolutioniire Prinzip, es ist schlechthin der 
Wille zur Zukunft.” 
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gungen und Erfahrungen mit gréfter Wahrhaftigkeit zu erproben, aus 
der gegenwartigen Situation neu zu gewinnen unternimmt.’”" 

Was Thomas Mann hier die Vereinigung des Konservativen und des 
Revolutionéren nennt, ist nichts anderes, als was an anderer Stelle die 
Verbindung des Nationalen und des Staatlichen, oder des Kulturellen 
und des Politischen heiSt. Die—notwendige und sinnvolle—Scheidung 
des Kulturellen und Politischen war eins der Hauptpostulate der ‘“Be- 
trachtungen eines Unpolitischen” gewesen. Noch 1932 spricht Thomas 
Mann, mit dem Blick auf dieses Buch, von seinem ‘‘Kulturentsetzen vor 
der heraufkommenden Politisierung’” and bringt es in bedeutsame 
Parallele zu Goethes ‘“‘Grauen vor der Revolution,” das auch ein Grauen 
vor der Politisierung gewesen sei.” Noch im selben Jahre 1932 vertritt er 
die “tiefe Berechtigung” von Goethes Auffassung der Deutschen als 
eines geistigen, unpolitischen, dem rein Menschlichen zugewandten 
Volkes,”4* wobei héchstens die eine Frage schwer zu entscheiden ist, “‘wie 
weit der innermenschliche, kulturelle, antipolitische Charakter dem 
deutschen Biirgertum durch Goethe aufgepriagt worden ist, und wie weit 
Goethe fiir seine Person schon eben damit ein Ausdruck deutscher Biir- 
gerlichkeit war.’”* Ein paar Jahre spiater aber wird es als ein ‘‘Wahn” 
bezeichnet, daS man ein unpolitischer Kulturmensch sein kénne, als ein 
Wahn, aus dem viel deutsches Unheil gekommen sei,”® ja, der ““Deutsch- 
lands Elend verschuldet” habe, wie es noch schirfer anklagend im Auf- 
satz iiber Richard Wagner heift. Selbstverstindlich, sagt Thomas Mann 
an dieser Stelle, sei Wagner sich der Untrennbarkeit von Geist und 
Politik bewuSt gewesen, ausdriicklich spricht er ihn von der “biirgerlich- 
deutschen Selbstéuschung”’ frei, man kénne ein unpolitischer Kultur- 
mensch sein.” 

Und doch war auch Wagner seinerzeit, in den “Betrachtungen eines 
Unpolitischen” einer von Thomas Manns Eideshelfern im Unpolitischen 
gewesen, “‘deutsch-biirgerlich” auch er, und zwar gerade in seinem ‘“‘Haf} 
auf die Politik.” “Ein politischer Mann ist widerlich,” hatte Wagner 
an Liszt geschrieben, und Thomas Mann hatte es zustimmend zitiert.™ 
Trotzdem wire es falsch, in diesen beiden AeuSerungen, in der Behaup- 
tung einerseits, ein politischer Mann sei widerlich, und der Einsicht 
andrerseits, man kénne nicht unpolitisch sein, einen unauflésbaren 
Widerspruch zu sehen. Zwar hat Thomas Mann in der Tat seine friihere 
“unpolitische” Haltung widerrufen; er hat den Gedanken, die Politik 


216 Achtung Europa!, S. 127 ff. 217 Goethe als Reprisentant ... , S. 33. 
218 Corona, a.a.O., S. 303. 219 Goethe als Reprisentant ... , S. 31. 
220 Achtung Europal, S. 133. 21 Leiden und Grisse der Meister, S. 153. 


™ Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen, S. 98. 
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einfach negieren zu kénnen, als eine Illusion erkannt. Zu klar ist ihm 
geworden, einmal, da das Politisch-Soziale das beherrschende Element 
der Epoche geworden ist,” da man ihm also nicht entgehen kann, und 
da&, zweitens, “in jeder geistigen, kulturellen Haltung—bewuf8t oder 
unbewuSt—eine politische latent ist.” 

Nunmehr erkennt Thomas Mann, daf eine solche Scheidung des 
nationalen (d.h. kulturellen) und des staatlichen Lebens, wie sie sich in 
Deutschland hergestellt hatte, in dieser Schirfe und Vollstindigkeit 
“niemals statthaft sein kann und sich an beiden Teilen richen mu’; 
er erkennt “die Fremdheit zwischen deutschem Staat und deutscher 
Kultur” als “tragisch,” und Goethes “eisige Vereinsamung zur Zeit 
der Freiheitskriege” ist ihm ein Beispiel solcher Tragik, nicht anders 
wie Nietzsches ““Vermaledeiung des Reiches” und Georges “bitteres und 
unerbittliches ‘Nein’ zum Deutschland von heute.”* Was vormals in den 
“Betrachtungen” als Vorzug bewertet worden war, daf die deutsche 
Humanitaét der Politisierung von Grund aus widerstrebe, daf dem 
deutschen Bildungsbegriff das politische Element fehle, wird nunmehr 
als Schuld erkannt und beklagt, als eine Schuld freilich, die um Grunde 
nur ein “Verséumnis” ist, ein “Vergehen gegen die Ganzheit des Mensch- 
heitlichen,”’ wahrend die “groteske Fehlkorrektur,” die sie ersetzt hat, 
das Hineinzwingen namlich alles Menschlichen ins Politische ein ‘Ver- 
brechen”’ ist.””7 “Mu immer der Deutsche von einem Extrem ins andere 
fallen?” ruft er verzweifelt aus, und gegeniiber einer Gesinnung, die 
das Politische, Staatliche “totalisiert,’”’ das heift, ihm alle anderen 
menschlichen Werte unterordnet, macht er jene “wahre Totalitat”’ 
geltend, welche die Humanitiat selber ist.* Denn das Politisch-Soziale 
ist nichts als ein Teilgebiet des Gesamtmenschlichen und ihm ein- 
geordnet; wenn es sich selbstaindig macht, entsteht die Barbarei. Nichts 
anderes bedeutet es jedenfalls, wenn Thomas Mann den “in einigen 
Punkten etwas fatalen Nietzsche” in geistreich anachronistischer Weise 
durch Novalis kritisieren la8t: ‘““Das Ideal der Sittlichkeit hat keinen 
gefaihrlicheren Nebenbuhler als das Ideal der héchsten Starke . . . Es ist 
das Maximum des Barbaren.’* Auf menschliche Ganzheit kommt es 
also an; und dies ist es, was Thomas Mann unter Humanitit versteht. 
Dies Wort kniipft an die Terminologie der deutschen Klassik an; es 
steht in ihrer Tradition; nicht Funktion soll der Mensch sein, sondern 
Selbstzweck. Darin liegt seine humane Wiirde. 

Der Umfang solches menschlichen Bereiches wird freilich dem klas- 
sischen Ideal gegeniiber stark ausgeweitet. Klassische Humanitait war 
3 Forderung des Tages, S. 19, 273,295. % Tbid., S. 19, 209. 

%% Bemithungen, S. 154. 2% Achtung Europal!, S. 132. 
27 Ibid., S. 133. 28 Tbid., S. 104. 29 Bemihungen, S. 171. 
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ausschlieBende, abgrenzende, beschrinkende, entsagende Humanitit 
gewesen; Thomas Manns ganze Entwicklung ist von dem Streben ge- 
tragen, den Umkreis menschlicher Méglichkeiten, die sich in einer Ein- 
heit noch zusammenschliefen lassen, so weit als méglich zu fassen. 
Hatte Goethe das Klassische als das Gesunde von dem Romantischen 
als dem Kranken getrennt, so bemiiht sich Thomas Mann, solche Gren- 
zen sufzuheben, ohne doch die Gestalt zu zerstéren. Man kann vielleicht 
sagen, da er nach zwei Richtungen hin den Umfang des humanen Ideals 
der Klassik gegentiber erweitert hat: durch die Einbeziehung des Todes 
und des Politischen. Das erste hatte schon der friihere Thomas Mann 
getan; es war romantisch gewesen, es hatte unter anderem den “‘Zauber- 
berg” zu einem romantischen Buch gemacht;”° das zweite ist ausge- 
driickt durch seine bewuSte Wendung zur Demokratie. Wenn Thomas 
Mann also einmal davon spricht, man miisse “die Demokratie, die Re- 
publik in Beziehung setzen zur deutschen Romantik,’’™" so ist dies tief 
folgerichtig und umschreibt wirklich den ideengeschichtlichen Umkreis 
seiner Auffassung der Humanitat. Er geht nun so weit, die Idee der 
Demokratie so mit Inhalt zu erfiillen, da8 sie ihm mit der Humanitit 
schlechthin identisch wird. ““Es kam der Tag,”’ erklart er, .. .’”’ da ich 
in einem offenen Brief iiber Whitman . . . die Einerleiheit von Humani- 
tat und Demokratie proklamierte; da ich feststellte, das erste sei nur 
ein klassizistisch altmodischer Name fiir das zweite, und nicht Anstand 
nahm, den géttlichen Namen von Weimar in einem Atem zu nennen 
mit dem des Donnerers von Manhattan... .” 

In diesem Gedanken der Humanitiat sieht Thomas Mann die eigent- 
liche deutsche Sendung und Aufgabe; und verkérpert findet er sie in 
der Gestalt Goethes. Denn niemand wie Goethe in der ganzen deutschen 
Geschichte hat denselben Reichtum an Natur besessen, dieselbe Fahigkeit, 
entgegengesetzte Krafte in organischer Entwicklung und Steigerung 
durchzuleben, entgegengesetzte Erfahrungen sich einzuverleiben, ent- 
gegengesetzte Erlebnisse zu gestalten. Goethe auf Luthers Deutschtum 
allein zu begriinden, geniigt nun langst nicht mehr. Thomas Mann wirft 
einmal, in ‘‘Goethe und Tolstoi” die Frage auf, wie Goethe sich wohl im 
16. Jahrhundert verhalten hatte, und er gibt die iiberraschende Antwort, 
er ware fiir Rom, gegen die Reformation gewesen, oder er hatte zum 
mindesten eine so zweideutige und unzuverlassige Stellung eingenommen 
wie Erasmus. Diese mutmafliche Haltung Goethes leitet er aus dem 
bekannten Distichon ab, das “Franztum” und “Luthertum” in eine 
Linie stellt: ‘“Franztum dringt in unsern verworrenen Tagen, wie einst- 

2 Vgl. Korff, “Die Romantisierung des Humanititsideals,” Festschrift fiir Julius Peter- 
sen (1938), S. 30: “Die Einbeziehung des Todes in die Idee der Bildung—das eigentlich ist 
die romantische Vollendung des Humanititsideals.” 231 Bemiihungen, S. 166 f. 
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mals Luthertum es getan, ruhige Bildung zuriick.’*” Als Mann der 
“ruhigen Bildung,” als Freund des Wachstums, als Feind des gewalt- 
samen Umsturzes, der Unordnung und Zerstérung, hatte Goethe sich 
der franzésischen Revolution entgegengestellt. Daf er, aus demselben 
Grundgefiihl heraus, sich der Reformation gegeniiber ahnlich verhalten 
hatte, ist wohl vorstellbar. Man braucht nur an Goethes so ganz un- 
lutherische, so tiefe und innige Beziehung zum Griechisch-Antiken und 
zur Renaissance zu denken, etwa daran zu erinnern, daf er den Ben- 
venuto Cellini tibersetzt hat, da® er dichterisch spielend im “Tasso” 
den Weimarer Hof verwechselt mit dem Renaissancehof von Ferrara, 
man mag weiter an seine antikisierenden Versepen denken, an die ‘“‘Achil- 
leis,” an “Hermann und Dorothea,” das er, nach eigenem Gestandnis, 
am liebsten in lateinischer Uebersetzung gelesen habe, und man wird, 
wie Thoman Mann es tut, Aehnlichkeit nicht nur mit Erasmus finden, 
sondern auch mit Lionardo, “dessen innere Umfinglichkeit, dessen Dop- 
pelseelentum aus Kunst und Wissenschaft der Natur er wiederholt.”* 
Man mag ferner fiir einen Augenblick das Bild “Goethe in Rom” dem 
andern, “Luther in Rom” gegeniiberstellen, um klar zu sehen, wie sehr 
das gleiche Erlebnis fiir Goethe Anverwandlung neuen Lebensstoffes 
bedeutet, gliicklichen Ausgleich, fiir Luther aber einen Anla8 zum “Pro- 
test,” AbstoSung fremden Stoffes und Riickbesinnung auf die eigene 
Natur. Freilich, wenn so Goethe Ziige aufweist, die sich mit dem edel- 
biirgerlichen Quietismus, mit dem Geistesaristokratismus des Erasmus 
verwandtschaftlich beriihren, so geht er deshalb seiner lutherischen 
Deutschheit, seiner miachtigen Volkheit doch nicht verlustig; er hat die 
Eigenschaften beider in sich, und so kommt auch Thomas Mann zuletzt 
zu dem Schlu&, da er die “Charaktere beider in sich vereinigt.’’”™ 
Luther und Erasmus miissen hier durchaus als gestalthafte Symbole 
betrachtet werden, als zwei deutsche Méglichkeiten, deren Vereinigung 
in einer Person, in der Goethes, Thomas Mann eben als den einen grofen 
Gliicksfall der deutschen Geschichte betrachtet. Ganz dasselbe, nur 
abstrakt gewendet, bedeutet es, wenn Thomas Mann als die wesentliche 
Aufgabe Deutschlands die Vereinigung von Seele und Geist bezeichnet; 
und auch hier geschieht es wiederum unter ausdriicklicher Berufung auf 
Goethe. “Kultur,” sagt Thomas Mann, “‘. . . die Synthese von Seele und 
Geist... war es, die dem majestitischen Kiinstlerweisen, den die 


% Bemiihungen, S. 96. 233 Goethe als Reprisentant ...,S. 14. 

%4 Ibid., S. 13.—Ueber das Verhiltnis Goethes zu Luther vgl. Ernst Bertram, Deutsche 
Gestalien, S. 120: “Man kénnte das Werk Goethes als eine Vollendung Luthers betrachten. 
Man kann es auch ansehen als den Versuch einer Wiedergutmachung Luthers: als die Riick- 
eroberung der sichtbaren Welt, die durch Luthers musikalischen Protestantismus zum min- 
desten fiir den gréSeren Teil Deutschlands verschiittet worden war.” 
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Knaben nicht fiir abgesetzt erkliren sollten, einzig am Herzen lag, und 
von seiner Liebe ist in uns allen.”* Seele und Geist, Genie und Vernunft, 
Luther und Erasmus, Romantik und Demokratie, das Nationale und 
das Kosmopolitische, es ist immer wieder dasselbe; und wenn Thomas 
Mann betont, daf Goethes gewaltige Natur beides umfaft habe, “das 
Deutsche und das Mediterran-Klassische, das Volkhafte und das Euro- 
piische,”’ so ist er eben auch darin Vorbild eii.er ewigen deutschen Auf- 
gabe, deren Lésung fiir Thomas Mann nicht in nationaler Einseitigkeit, 
nicht in patriotischem Fanatismus, sondern im Ausgleich, in der Ver- 
séhnung jener europdischen Gegensitze besteht, die mitten durchs 
deutsche Volk gehen. 

In einem allerdings hat sich die geistesgeschichliche Situation ge- 
andert: nicht mehr das nordisch-antikische Problem ist aktuell, sondern 
der Gegensatz zwischen Westen und Osten. Rund fiinfzehn Jahre bevor 
Deutschland gegen den Osten und den Westen zugleich im Kampf stand, 
hat Thomas Mann in Warschau eine Rede gehalten, deren Thema die 
Ueberbriickung dieses Gegensatzes war. “Unsere Mitte,” heift es in 
dieser Rede, “grenzt an den Osten, sowie an den Westen, unsere Seelen- 
lage hat teil an beiden Sphiren.’* Ganz ohne Zweifel gilt dies von ihm 
selbst besonders. Un wenn in einem grofen Essay Goethe und Schiller 
nicht Michelangelo und Dante gegeniibergestellt werden, sondern Tol- 
stoi und Dostoje~ski, so zeigt dies allein, wie sehr das geistige Kraftfeld 
in Europa sich im Verlauf von 150 Jahren verschoben hat. Unter dem 
“Spannungsdruck des geistigen und politischen Gegensatzes” dieser 
beiden Sphiren wendet Thomas Mann sich nachdriicklich gegen “extre- 
me und militante Alternativen,” fiir ein ‘“Letztes, ein endgiiltig Mensch- 
liches” plidierend. Ob es nun Norden und Siiden heift, oder Osten und 
Westen, eins steht unverriickbar fiir ihn fest: “Der Deutsche, zwischen 
die Extreme der Welt gestellt, kann selber kein Extremist sein.””*’ 

Was dem “zwischen die paidagogischen Extreme gestellten und ins 
tédlich Extreme hinauf verschlagenen” Hans Castorp als die “Idee der 
Mitte’ aufgeht, dies wird zugleich Leit-und Wunschbild aller Deutschheit. 
Mitte, das Mittlere und Vermittelnde, Biirgerlichkeit, Deutschtum, 
Humanitat werden fiir Thomas Mann Wechselbegriffe. Und wenn er 
den Ort einer solchen wahrhaft deutschen Humanitaét zu bestimmen 
sucht, eines Deutschtums, das weltbediirftig und weltbedeutend zugleich 


% Rede und Antwort, S. 276. 

% Forderung des Tages, S. 59.—Thomas Mann hat vielfach bezeugt, wie tief er sich der 
Literatur des Ostens verpflichtet fiihlt. Leider steht eine umfassende Untersuchung der 
Bedeutung der russischen Literatur fiir sein Schaffen bis jetzt noch aus.—Auch fir Rilke 
ist dieser Gegensatz von Osten und Westen von zentraler Bedeutung. 

237 Forderung des Tages, S. 51. 
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ist, so findet er ihn “zwischen dsthetizistischer Vereinzelung und wiirdelo- 
sem Untergang des Individuums im Allgemeinen; zwischen Mystik und 
Ethik, Innerlichkeit, und Staatlichkeit; zwischen todverbundener 
Verneinung des Ethischen, Biirgerlichen, des Wertes, und einer nichts 
als wasserklar-ethischen Vernunftphilisterei” als deutsche Mitte, als das 
“‘Schén-Menschliche, wovon unsere Besten traumten.’** 

Innerlich teilzuhaben an tédlich verfeindeten Kraften, und durch die- 
sen Widerstreit nicht gelahmt, sondern gesteigert zu werden, diese 
deutsche Aufgabe ist schwer. Daf eine solche Synthese nicht ein blofes 
Produkt des Verstandes ist, nichts nur Gedachtes, sondern gelebt werden 
kann und gelebt worden ist, da& sie eine héchste Méglichkeit deutschen 
Wesens darstellt, dafiir ist das Beispiel Goethes der beste Beweis. “‘Ein- 
mal doch, in einem grofen, begiinstigten Augenblick,” sagt Thomas 
Mann, hat “das Deutschtum die ganze Welt zur Liebe, Bejahung, Be- 
wunderung, zum vollen Verstaindnis hingerissen ...: ebendurch die 
Persénlichkeit Goethes in ihrer Mischung aus Gréfe und Urbanitat, aus 
Naturhaftigkeit und héchster Gesittung, die freilich einmalig, aber doch 
als héchstes Wunschbild unseres Gliickes uns vorschweben darf.’’** 
(SchluB folgt.) 
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238 Bemiihungen, S. 189. 
%9 Goethe-Kalender (1933), S. 39. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


1. AN UNNOTICED VERSION OF PSEUDO-ARISTOTELIAN 
PROVERBS 


In PMLA, Lv, 627-632, appeared a collection of MHG proverbs (MSS A and B) 
and their Latin equivalents (L). This collection can now be enriched by one more 
version (called C). It is contained in Codex Germanicus Monacensis 357 of the 
Munich State Library (size 15 X 214 cm., respectively 9 X14 cm.) and is found on 
fol. 239rv. This codex, containing in all 360 folia, offers, aside from some lengthy 
chapters on religious and moral subjects, a treatise entitled Aristoteles ler an 
Alexander (fol. 238-246). Unlike A and L, this version does not serve as filler, 
but forms an integral part of the MS item (“‘Aristoteles’ teachings’’). It is pre- 
ceded on fol. 238v—239r by Ain ier von der gehorsam with dicta by St. Paul, St. 
Gregory, and St. Bernhard, and is followed on 239v by more and detailed ad- 
vice on kingly virtues given to Alexander by Aristotle. The proverb-collection 
consists of 25 lines, written in one column, twenty-eight letters on the average to 
the line. But for the virgula (used four times) no punctuation mark can be seen. 
Throughout the MS the dots placed over the letters u, y, and v are regularly 
horizontal, in contrast to the use of vertical dots found so frequently in MHG 
MSS of the same period. A slanting line is used for division mark at the end of 
the line. The dialect of C clearly shows Middle Bavarian characteristics (as in- 
dicated by diphthongization, consonant-shift, and other minor peculiarities, 
viz. hardening of initial b, w:b etc.). Scribe and place of origin are revealed on 
fol. 220v, where we find the entry: Decanus Johannes von Indersdorf, 1437. Since 
the whole codex is written only by one hand, it is evident that Johannes, Dean 
of the Augustinian monastery of Indersdorf (near Dachau), who flourished in the 
first half of the fifteenth century, is the scribe of Aristoteles ler and the above 
version C. As can be seen from the colophon, the MS was written for Duke Al- 
brecht of Bavaria, the same Albrecht for whom a few years later Dr. Hartlieb 
made his well-known translation of Alexander (cgm. 288). 

Aside from the use of peculiar forms (e.g. aphaeresis) , characteristic of fifteenth- 
century scribes, only two imperfections of the text are conspicuous. Dictum No. 
12 (deinem veindt getraw nit) is a platitude which conveys little wisdom. An ap- 
propriate adjective, such as verstinten (A) or wider prachten (B), is needed to give 
it point and make it correspond to the Latin saying Inimico reconciliato ne des 
fidem (L). Another possible omission is »mb in saying No. 13, which, when added, 
as shown in B, offers a better reading. A comparison between C and AB shows 
only slight differences. Contents and form are about the same. Only in two points 
is a marked difference shown. The sequence of the sayings is altered (Nos. 1 and 2 
are reversed in AB; Nos. 7-11 correspond to 8, 9, 9a, 7, 11, and 10 of AB), and 
C has one saying which seemingly has no correspondence in AB. This is No. 11: 
ond mach dich selb nit vnwissen, which shows no relation to Gesell dich nicht ze 
vnerchanten (A), Dem vnbekanten gesell dich nicht (B) or Non te ignoto socies (L). 
This variant reading was possibly caused by a misreading of the Latin sentence, 
reading and translating non te ignotum facies for non te ignoto socies of the Latin 
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source. In view of Johannes’ learning and experience as a translator, however, 
it is very probable that non te ignotum facies was already contained in the Latin 
source, upon which C is based. This variant reading as well as the diverging 
arrangement of the sayings are differences strong enough to exclude the supposi- 
tion of a common Latin source for C and AB, and to postulate a special Latin 
source (Y). 

The MHG text below is not standardized to give a true picture of the peculiari- 
ties of the Indersdorfer Schreiberschule. The editor, however, has inserted the 
Arabic numbers, to facilitate a comparison with A, B, and L. 


Dye ler hat gebii ari§totiles der haydni§ch mai§ter dem gro§fen kiing allexandro 
der auch ain haydii gewefen ift vnd dy ler auch dem andiichtigi men§chii 
haylfam ift 

O Du edler fiir§t (1) du §olt wenig reden (2) vnd haymlich {ach nit offenwar 
machen (3) Du folt Sein warhafft (4) vnd nit leichtuertig noch wehend (5) 
ab§chneyden zorn (6) vnd pys nit kriegig / (7) behuet dich vor wein (8) gedenck 
das du todtlich pift (9) du §olt Sein barmherczig (9a) vnd nyemant Vbel reden 
(10) gelaub nit leichtigklich allen wortten (11) vnd mach dich §elb nit vnwiSSi 
/ (12) deinem veindt getraw nit / (13) (vmb) dein verlorn guet oder verdorben 
§olt du nit layd haben (14) So deinem nach{ten vbel zu {tet das §ol dich nit 
erfreuen / (15) mit deinem gewaltigen foltu nit kriegfi (16) Dein gehaym §oltu 
nit offenbarn deinem weyb vnd deinen kinden wann weyb vnd kind die ver§ch- 
beygen allain das §¥ nit wiffen 

Cart SELMER 
Hunter College 


2. A LOST VERSION OF THE THREE LADIES OF LONDON 


E. K. CHAMBERS in a summary of Robert Wilson’s work notes, ““Gosson describes 
the play [The Three Ladies of London] in 1582 (P. C. 185) together with a play 
in answer called London Against the Three Ladies, but does not indicate whether 
either play was then in print.”* But Chambers fails to mention the discrepancies 
between the extant texts? of The Three Ladies of London and Gosson’s account 
of the play—discrepancies so great that it is impossible to believe that Gosson’s 
description is based wholly on the version we now know. Gosson says: 


Whether this be the practise of Poets in these days you may perceiue by the drift of him 
that wrote the play termed the three Ladies of London, which in the Catastrophe maketh 
Loue and Conscience to be examined how thrie (sic) good ladishippes like of playes? Loue 
answeres that she detesteth them because her guttes are tourned outward and all her 
secret conuighaunce is blazed with colours to the peoples eye. Conscience like a kind- 
hearted gentelwoman doth alow them. 

In this pointe the Poet makes so much hast to his iorneyes end, that he throwes him 
selfe headlong downe the hill. For neither Loue disliked them, before he had married her 
to Dissimulation, whose propertie is to say one thing and thinke another: nor Conscience 


1 E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1928), 11, 515. 
? The play exists now in two versions, the 1584 and the 1592 quartos. 
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allowed them before he had spotted her with all abhomination, whose nature is to allowe 
that which is like herselfe filthie, corrupt, spotted and defiled. The writer of the plaie called 
London against the three Ladies confesseth in his prologe that he made it partly for enuie, 
partly for a vaine glorious minde. For enuie, because his stomack would not beare the 
commendations that other men gaue to the three Ladies in his hearing. For vaine glorie: 
because he straue to do better himselfe, and misd the cushion; somewhat I graunt he 
bettered it in shewe, though in the substance he doth but cauill as I woulde declare if it 
were not from the matter I take in hand.* 


The differences between the play Gosson here describes and the extant texts 
of The Three Ladies of London are striking; yet there can be no doubt that the 
play he discusses is the one we today know. The parallels between his account 
and the extant text are sufficiently precise to make such a conclusion inescapable. 

For example: (1) Gosson says that Love was married to Dissimulation. The 
courtship and marriage of this pair form a staple of the play. (2) Gosson says 
that Conscience was corrupted and spotted with all abomination. She was indeed 
corrupted; and she was liberally and literally spotted. Moreover, the italicized 
words in Gosson’s account reproduce exactly those used by Judge Nemo when 
he contemptuously turns upon Conscience.‘ (3) Gosson mentions a scene in 
which Love and Conscience are brought to trial and questioned by a judge. 
They (along with Lucar) are brought to court and are energetically catechized 
by Judge Nemo. 

Here, however, the exact correspondence between Gosson’s description of the 
play and the text known to us ceases. For the passage which most interested 
Gosson, the passage against which he fulminates and which he uses as a text 
for his diatribe against the theater, does not appear in the extant version of The 
Three Ladies of London. 

Clearly, then, one must conclude either that Gosson misrepresents—whether 
deliberately or accidentally—the action of the play he describes or that he saw 
a version of it different from that which we know. 

Internal evidence supports the latter alternative. The greater part of The 
Three Ladies of London seems to have been written with little concern for the 
exigencies of time. The exposition in the opening scenes is full and unhurried. 
Long scenes of political, social, and religious satire are freely introduced and 
often interrupt the sequence of the chief intrigues. 

Yet the conclusion, the trial scene, is introduced with an abruptness and 
terminated with a dispatch markedly at variance with the leisurely conduct of 
the play up to that point. So obviously different is the technique employed in 
the body of the play from that employed in the conclusion that one can scarcely 
fail to infer that excisions have been made from the original version of the final 
scenes. 

This inference is supported by an examination of the nature of the play’s 

Stephen Gosson, Playes Confuted in Five Actions, in [William Carew Hazlitt] The 
English Drama and Stage under the Tudor and Stuart Princes, 1543-1664 . . . (Printed 
for the Roxburghe Library, 1869), pp. [157]-218. 

* Robert Wilson, A right excellent and famous Comoedy called the three Ladies of 
London . . . London, Roger Warde, 1584. F2’. 36-37. 
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deviation from the usual morality play pattern: temptation, life-in-sin, punish- 
ment-and-repentance. 

The first of these motifs is fully developed in The Three Ladies. The leisurely 
scenes which portray the gradual corruption of Love and Conscience by the 
iniquitous and powerful forces of Lucar constitute the bulk of the play and 
develop fully the temptation motif. 

The third constituent of the typical morality is likewise present in The Three 
Ladies: the trial scene unquestionably provides the punishment-and-repentance 
motif, though probably in only a vestigial form. 

But the traditional life-in-sin section of the morality—usually its most spec- 
tacular section—which should intervene between the temptation and the punish- 
ment-and-repentance sections is almost wholly wanting in The Three Ladies. 
Only hints of it appear. There is, for instance, much cheerful anticipatory talk 
about the festivities attendant upon the approaching marriage between Love 
and Dissimulation. Yet the promise implicit in this talk is never fulfilled. The 
scenes which should have shown the riotous living of this pair do not appear. 

Without the relief afforded by the orgiastic scenes of the life-in-sin section 
which he has a right to expect, one is hurried from the temptation section to the 
didactic concluding scene. 

Yet internal evidence suggests that there was once a life-in-sin section in the 
play and that the abrupt transition from temptation to punishment is due to 
excision from this section. In his indictment of Lucar, the clerk says: 


Lucar thou art indited by the name of Lucar 
To haue committed adultery with Mercadorus the 
Merchant and Creticus the Lawyer.5 


In the play as it now stands, there is no evidence that these two accusations 
are founded in fact. Indeed, nowhere else in the play is Creticus mentioned.® 
However, we have seen Lucar commit or plan all the other sins of which she is 
accused, and we have also seen Love and Conscience commit the crimes with 
which they are charged. In brief, all the references in the trial scene to the ne- 
farious activities of the defendants are immediately intelligible except those to 
Lucar’s adultery with Mercadore and Creticus. 

The unintelligibility of these references may well be due to the elimination of 
the life-in-sin section of the play. The Judge’s accusation would be compre- 
hensible if there were a life-in-sin scene showing the progress of Lucar’s amours 
with Mercadore and Creticus. 

But there is still other and almost conclusive evidence that the original version 
of The Three Ladies of London had a life-in-sin section. A speech on E] seems to 
foreshadow quite definitely just such a scene as the one envisaged above. There 
Lucar says to the newly-corrupted and about-to-be-spotted Conscience: 

Then sweete soule marke which I would haue thee to do for me 
That is to decke vp thy poore Cottage hansomely: 
5 Ibid. F2”. 
6 He may be the anonymous lawyer who appears early in the play to offer his services 
to Lucar. 
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And for that purpose I haue fiue thousand Crownes in store 
And when it is spent thou shalt haue twise as much more 
But only see thy roomes be neat when I shall thither resort: 
With familiar friends to play and passe the time in sport.” 


These lines promise a riotous life-in-sin scene or scenes in which adultery will 
play a conspicuous role. But no such scenes appear. Neither the “‘poore Cottage”’ 
of Conscience nor the familiar friends of Lucar who were to disport themselves 
therein are mentioned again. Whether these familiar friends were Mercadore 
and Creticus we cannot know. But they should have been. 

A scene which depicted their revelry would have brought The Three Ladies of 
London completely into conformity with the traditional morality play pattern: 
temptation, life-in-sin, punishment-and-repentance. Moreover—and more im- 
portant—it would have justified certain passages of apparently aimless fore- 
shadowing, provided a logical preparation for the final scenes of the play, and 
made intelligible all the Judge’s comments in those scenes. 

Internal evidence of two sorts suggests, then, that The Three Ladies of London 
once existed in a longer version than the one we now know: both the manner of 
the play’s deviation from the morality pattern and the contrast between the 
leisurely development of the bulk of the play and its hurried ending. The second 
of the two alternative interpretations of Gosson’s account of The Three Ladies of 
London proposed above is, therefore, surely the correct one: Gosson did describe 
accurately the play he saw, but the version he saw was different from the one 
we know. 

If one accepts as generally accurate Gosson’s description of The Three Ladies 
of London, he can make further conjectures about the content of the missing 
scenes. It has already been shown that internal evidence suggests that scenes 
showing the progress of Lucar’s amour with Creticus and Mercadore are wanting 
and that the trial scene is a shortened version of the original conclusion of the 
play. To this group of missing scenes may now be added another whose existence 
is suggested by Gosson’s words: 

For neither Loue disliked them [plays] before he had married her to Dissimulation, whose 
propertie is to say one thing and think another nor Conscience allowed them before he 
had spotted her with all abhomination . . . 


This comment suggests unmistakably that the original text of the play con- 
tained a scene which concerned itself with that ever-popular subject, the morality 


of the theater. 
IRENE MANN 


Louisiana State University 


3. CHARLES DIODATI AT GENEVA 


Ir has long been assumed that Milton’s intimate friend Charles Diodati, upon 
receiving his M.A. degree from Oxford, turned to the study of medicine and 
within a few years entered on his practice. Recently discovered evidence shows 


7 Robert Wilson, op. cit., El. 
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that he did not so promptly adopt his father’s profession; on the contrary, he 
first planned to enter the clergy, and actually spent at least a year and five 
months in the study of theology at Geneva. 

Diodati’s admission to the B.A. degree at Oxford took place on December 10, 
1625, and his licentiation as M.A. on July 8, 1628, his inception in the latter 
degree also being entered in 1628.1 On July 7, 1629, he was incorporated M.A. 
at Cambridge.* No record has been found of his pursuing any formal studies for 
nearly two years after leaving Oxford; he may have followed a self-directed 
course of study, as Milton did a few years later. 

In the spring of 1630 he matriculated at the Academy (later University) of 
Geneva as a student of theology.’ The entry in the matriculation album reads: 
“Carolus Deodatus Anglus natu April. 16. 1630.’ On a later page of the same 
album is entered the receipt of his matriculation fee: “Monsieur Charles Diodati 
a paye 2 flor: pour son immatriculation.””* 

For his theological studies Milton’s friend had chosen the very citadel of strict 
Calvinistic orthodoxy. At this time, according to the historian of the Academy, 
“L’immobilisme qui a caractérisé la théologie protestante, au XVII™ siécle, a 
eu sa forteresse 4 Genéve et a trouvé ses plus vaillants champions parmi les 
professeurs de l’Académie de Calvin.”* During Charles Diodati’s sojourn the 
professors of theology were his uncle Jean (Giovanni) Diodati, Théodore Tron- 
chin (who, with Jean Diodati, had been among the most vehement opponents 
of Arminianism at the Synod of Dort), and Frédéric Spanheim.’ 

Theological students at Geneva were then under the strict supervision not 
only of their professors but also of the “Compagnie des pasteurs” of the city. 
In the opening years of the seventeenth century they had attempted to form 
themselves into a student corps, with a set of laws regulating their enrolment 
as “‘Proposants,” the faithful performance of their academic duties (with fines 
for neglect), and the expenditure of their enrolment fees and fines in charitable 
works. This first effort to achieve some measure of autonomy was nullified by 
the Company, with severe censure, in 1606; but by 1612 the ministers, relenting, 

1 Andrew Clark, ed., Register of the University of Oxford (Oxford Historical Society, xii; 
Oxford, 1888), 11, part iii, 444. 

2 John and J. A. Venn, eds., Alumni Cantabrigienses (Cambridge: University Press, 
1922), 1, part i, 44; David Masson, The Life of John Milton, 2d ed. (London: Macmillan 
and Co., 1881), 1, 219. 

For first revealing this fact I am indebted to Madame Louis Achard (née Gautier- 
Diodati) of Geneva, who kindly informed me of it in a letter of August 31, 1941. 

* Matricula Studiosorum S. Theologia in Geneuensi Academia ab Anno MDCXII, MS. 
fr. 141c (Inv. 345), Bibliothéque Publique et Universitaire de Genéve, f. 9°. Monsieur 
Fernand Aubert, Conservateur des Manuscrits at the Bibliothéque, has had the great 
kindness to send me a photostat of this page, clearly showing Diodati’s signature. 

5 Ibid., f. 22%°, under the year 1630. This and the two later quotations from the album 
I owe also to Monsieur Aubert, who had them transcribed and sent to me with his letter 
of June 25, 1942. 

6 Charles Borgeaud, Histoire de l’/Université de Genéve (Geneva: Georg & C°, Libraires 
de l’Université, 1900), 1, 337. 

7 Tbid., 1, 639-640. 
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approved the proposed rules with some modifications. By 1618 the students had 
prevailed further in their desires, to the extent of electing their own ‘“‘Préteur” 
or head, and ‘“‘Questeur’’ or treasurer.*® 

Exactly a year after his own matriculation, Charles Diodati appears in the 
records as treasurer of this student organization. An entry in the manuscript 
album of the Academy reads as follows: 


Ie soubsnommé confesse avoir receu de Monsieur Marius 41 ff. 9s. ce 16 d’Avril. 1631. 
Charles Diodati. Questeur.* 


One later entry also bears his signature: 

Le 15 Septembre l’année 1631 donné a quatre Escholiers Almans du pais de Brunswic, 
nommés Samuel Grottsmacher, Daniel Kempius, Christoph. Lademannus, Ioannes Bawer, 
par l’advis et a la persuasion de M* Tronchin Prof. et par le consentement des escholiers 


la somme de 20ff. y comprenant un taler des matriculations receu du preteur. 
Charles Diodati Qqr.* 


These few surviving entries afford only a tantalizingly incomplete record of 
Diodati’s sojourn at Geneva. As the Academy did not at that period confer 
degrees, but only “un certificat d’études et de bonne conduite”’ (a letter of 
recommendation issued on request to departing students, and signed by the 
rector and professors)," there is no way of establishing whether he stayed longer 
than seventeen months. 

This is not the place to discuss the significance of this forgotten episode in 
Diodati’s life."* However, his departure from England to study theology so soon 
after the accepted date of Milton’s Elegia sexta clearly invites a reconsideration 
of several literary and biographical interpretations: of that elegy itself and of 
Sonnet IV (if not of the dating of all Milton’s Italian sonnets); of Diodati’s 
habitual gaiety as the natural complement of Milton’s gravity; and of Milton’s 
own later reception at Geneva and acquaintance with various Genevans. 

DonaLp C. DorIAN 


New Jersey College for Women 


4. SHELLEY AND SHAKESPEARE: A SUPPLEMENT 


TuovucH Professor David Lee Clark’s article on “Shelley and Shakespeare’ is 
admirable, it is in at least two respects lacking in completeness and accuracy. 
(1) Instead of the Letters of Shelley containing only twenty-one passages relating 
to Shakespeare, there are not fewer than thirty-five passages; and instead of nine 
plays being specifically mentioned or quoted from, sixteen plays are thus used. 
(2) The record of Shelley’s reading of Shakespeare as taken from the Journal is 
also not complete, and has a number of inaccuracies.* 


8 Ibid., 1, 341-347. ® Matricula Studiosorum, f. 23°°. 

10 Thid. 11 Borgeaud, op. cit., 1, 163-164, 455. 

12 T am preparing for publication a full account of Charles Diodati and his family, which 
will include the discussion of this and other new information. 


1 PMLA, uv (March, 1939), 261-287. 
2 Among these are omissions of entries showing Shelley’s reading of three plays; several 
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Of the twenty-one passages which he had noted in the Letters, Professor Clark 

gives only a few details; in fact, his account of the Letters occupies only twelve 
printed lines. His treatment of the Prose Works is much more ample, though 
here again one might object to the lack of specific detail and to references. 
Shelley’s letters are a very important record of his reading and intellectual de- 
velopment, and if his knowledge and use of Shakespeare are to be known as we 
should like to know them, the information which they contain must be cited in 
detail.? Moreover, it is important to know not only which plays Shelley used or 
quoted, but which parts of them stuck in his memory. To Professor Clark’s 
article a supplement containing this information seems therefore both desirable 
and necessary. 

Below, all references to the passages in the Letters are to the Julian Edition 
of the Letters (Shelley’s Works, vi—x; a few letters are in vol. viz); references 
to the Journal are to Shelley and Mary (privately printed, 1882). The accurate 
text of Shakespeare is given after Shelley’s quotation only when Shelley’s in- 
accuracy is interesting or significant. The line numbers to Shakespeare are taken 
from the Oxford Edition of Shakespeare’s Works in 3 vols. 


1811, Jan. 12, To Hogg:—“and as the stuff, which soul is made of . . .” (cf. 
The Tempest, tv.i.156-157, We are such stuff As dreams are made on.) (vm, 44.) 

1811, May 8, To Hogg:—“I think, were I compelled to associate with Shake- 
speare’s Caliban, with any wretch . . . that I should find something to admire.” 
(The Tempest.) (vu, 82.) 

1811, May 21, To Hogg:—". . . who can minister to a mind diseased?” (Mac- 
beth, v.iii.40.) Further on in the same letter: “I will think no more of her, for 
she has murdered thought.” (cf. Macbeth, 11.ii.36-37, Macbeth does murder 
sleep.) (vit, 95, 96.) 

[1811, ? July 25] To Hogg:—“This is most divine scenery; but all very dull, 
stale, flat, and unprofitable.” (Hamlet, 1.ii.133.) (vm, 126.) 

1811, Nov. 30, To Medwin:—“ ‘My poverty, and not my will consents’ (as 
Romeo’s apothecary says).”’ (Romeo and Juliet, v.i.75.) (vim, 208.) 

[1811] Dec. 15, To Miss Hitchener:—Shelley quotes 

[So lust] Tho’ to a radiant angel linked, 
Will sate itself in a celestial bed, 
And prey on garbage. (Hamlet, 1.v.55-57.) (vi, 217.) 


1812, May 7, To Miss Hitchener:— 


But screw your courage to the sticking-place, 
And we'll not fail. (Macbeth, 1.vii.60-61.) (vim, 321.) 





wrong dates (e.g., Aug. 28 and Sept. 4, 1816 for Aug. 27 and Sept. 4, 1814); and the in- 
clusion of three entries that do not appear in the Journal at all. The curious may deter- 
mine the specific errors by a comparison of the journal entries in this paper with Clark’s 
summary. 

3 In the Julian Edition of Shelley’s Letters, many of the quotations from Shakespeare 
are unidentified; the Index contains only 11 references to Shakespeare, and King Lear 
is the only play listed. 
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1812, Dec. 24, To C. Rickman:—Orders “Shakespeare’s works (cheap edi- 
tion).”” (1x, 36.) 

[1813, March] To Hookham:—“Do not let the title page [of Queen Mat] be 
printed before the body of the Poems. I have a motto to introduce from Shake- 
speare, and a Preface.” (rx, 57.) 

1814, Aug. 27, Journal:—“read Shakespeare.” (1, 15.) 

1814, Sept. 4, Journal:—‘‘We read Shakespeare.” (1, 17.) 

[1814, Nov. 4] To Mary Shelley:—“To be content to let ‘I dare not wait 
upon I would, like the poor cat i’ the adage’.”’ (Macbeth, 1.vii.44—45.) (rx, 108.) 

1815, Sept. 10, To Lackington, Allen & Co.:—‘‘Modern English books [of a 
list to be purchased] with the exception of Shakespeare I wish to be unbound.” 
(rx, 117.) 

1815 List of Books Read, Journal:—‘Shakespeare’s Plays (part of which 
Shelley read aloud).” (1, 88.) 

[1816] July 12, To Peacock:—Quotes “beached margin.” (A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, 11.1.85, beached margent of the sea.) (1x. 168.) 

1816, Sept. 29, To Byron:—“‘What would the human race have been if Homer 
or Shakespeare, had never written? or if any false modesty, or mistake of their 
own powers, had withheld them from consummating those unequalled achieve- 
ments of mind by which we are so deeply benefited?” (rx, 198.) 

1816, Dec. 1, Journal:—Read Shakespeare. (1, 166.) 

1817, April 21, Journal:—Finishes Macbeth. (1, 198.) 

1817, Aug. [25-]29, Journal:—Read Antony and Cleopatra and Othello. (The 
wording is ambiguous; it is possible that the reading was by Mary Shelley alone.) 
(1, 211.) 

1817, Nov. 22, To Mr. Waller:—“The author sends Queen Mab to Mr. Waller, 
as Cardinal Wolsey was sent to Heaven [Henry VIII, m1.ii ?], ‘with all his im- 
perfections’.” (Hamlet, 1.v.79.) (vm, 310.) 

1817, Dec. 13, Journal:—Read Much Ado About Nothing in part, aloud. 
(1, 251.) 

1817 List of Books Read, Journal:—Antony and Cleopatra, Othello. (1, 255.) 

1818, April [6-8], To Peacock :—‘The story [of the ballet at Milan] is Othello, 
and strange to say it left no disagreeable impression.” (Though this is not Shake- 
speare, the ballet subject inevitably connotes Shakespeare.) (1x, 294.) 

1818, April 20, Journal:—Read Hamlet. (11, 267.) 

1818, April 30, To Hogg:—“Othello is represented in one of these ballets [at 
Milan], and the story is so well told in action as to leave upon the mind an im- 
pression as of a real tragedy.” (rx, 306.) 

1818, Aug. 6, 7, 8, Journal:—Read Richard IIT, aloud on 7-8. (1, 306.) 

1818, Aug. 10, 11, Journal:—Read Henry VIII, aloud on 10th, finished on 
11th. (11, 306.) 

(1818, Aug. 20: To Mary Shelley:—“I have been reading the Noble Kinsmen, 
in which with the exception of that one lovely scene, to which you added so much 
grace in reading to me, I have been disappointed. The Jailor’s daughter is a poor 
imitation, and deformed. The whole story wants moral discrimination and 
modesty. I don’t believe that Shakespeare wrote a word of it.” (1x, 324.) 
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[1818, ? Sept. 22] To Mary Shelley:—“Shakespeare was only a human being.” 
(tx, 332.) 

1818, Oct. 5, 6, 7, Journal:—Read Cymbeline aloud. (11, 333.) 

1818, Oct. 8, 9, 10, Journal:—Read The Winter’s Tale, aloud on 8-9, finished 
on 10th. (1m, 333.) 

1818, Nov. 6, To Peacock:—“I ought to say that one of these [Italian] farms 
belongs to a Jew Banker at Venice—another Shylock.” (The Merchant of Venice.) 
(1x, 338.) 

[1818, Nov. 9] To Peacock :—‘But books are perhaps the only productions of 
man coeval with the human race. Sophocles and Shakespeare can be produced 
and reproduced forever. But how evanescent are paintings and must necessarily 
be.” (1x, 346-347.) 

[1819] Feb. 25, To Peacock:—‘Such is the famous ‘Day of Judgment’ of 
Michael Angelo.—a kind of Titus Andronicus in painting: but the author surely 
no Shakespeare.” (Titus Andronicus.) (x, 33.) 

1819, April 21, Journal:—Read Shakespeare. (1, 373.) 

1819, June [20?], To Peacock:—‘I suppose the moral [of Nightmare Abbey] 
is contained in what Falstaff says, ‘For God’s sake, talk like a man of this world’.”’ 
(Henry IV, Pt. 11, v.iii.98, I prithee now, deliver them [news] like a man of this 
world.) (x, 58.) 

1819, Aug. 15, To Hunt:—“ ‘Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest chuck, 
till thou approve the performance’.” (Macbeth, 111.ii.45—46, . . . Till thou applaud 
the deed.) (x, 69.) 

1819, Aug. [22 ?], To Peacock:—‘I have been reading Calderon in Spanish— 
a kind of Shakespeare is this Calderon.” (x, 74.) 

1819, Sept. 3, To Hunt:—“. . . and ‘your date,’ to use Shakespeare’s expres- 
sion, ‘is better in your pie or pudding, than in your’ letter:—‘Virginity’ Parolles 
says, but letters are the same thing in another shape.” (AW’s Well That Ends 
Well, 1.1.164-165, Your date is better in your pie or your porridge than in your 
cheek.) (x, 76.) 

1819, Sept. 3, To Hunt:—“. . . all the exquisite tenderness, and sensibility, 
and ideal beauty, in which Danie excelled all poets except Shakespeare?”’ (x, 77.) 

1820, Jan. 12, 13, 14, Journal:—Read The Tempest aloud; finished on 14th. 
(11, 468.) 

1820, Jan. 21, Journal:—Read King John. (i, 471.) 

1820, Jan. 21, 22, Journal:—Read Henry IV, Pt. I, aloud. (m1, 471.) 

1820, Feb. 9, To J. & M. Gisborne:—‘‘Pray let us see you and soon, or our 
threat may cost both us and you something, a visit to Livorno. The stage direc- 
tion on the present occasion is (exit Moonshine) and enter Wall; or rather four 
walls, who surround and take prisoners the Galan and Dama. . . . Do not write, 
but come. Mary .. . joins with me in condemning the moonlight plan. Indeed, 
we ought not to be so selfish as to allow you to come at all, if it is to cost you 
all the fatigue and annoyance of returning the same night.” (A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, v.i.127-156.) (x, 145.) 

1820, Feb. 19, 21, 25, Journal:—Read Henry IV (Pt. u ?), aloud on 19th and 
25th. (1m, 475, 476.) 
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[1820, March] To Peacock:—‘There is a tide both in public and private 
affairs, which awaits both men and nations.” (cf. Julius Caesar, 1Vv.iii.216.) 
(x, 147.) 

1820, March 2, Journal:—Read Henry V. (m1, 477.) 

1820, March 7, Journal:—Read Henry VI aloud. (m1, 478.) 

1820, May 1, To Hunt:—“That you and that a few chosen judges shouid 
approve of it [The Cenci] is however the chief aim of my ambition, and outweighs 
the censure of ‘a whole theatre of others’.” (Hamlet, 111.ii.29.) (x, 163.) 

[1820, June or July] J. & M. Gisborne:—“‘An ounce of civet good apothecary 
to sweeten this dunghill of a world.” (King Lear, 1v.vi.131-132, Give me an ounce 
of civet, good apothecary, to sweeten my imagination.) (x, 184.) 

1820, Aug. 17, To Southey:—“But ‘there is a tide in the affairs of men’—it is 
rising while we speak.” (Julius Caesar, 1v.iii.216.) (x, 204.) 

1820, Sept. 26, Journal:—Read Troilus and Cressida. (1m, 540.) 

[1820, Nov.] To Claire Clairmont:—‘‘My verses please so few persons that I 
make much of the encouragement of the few, whose judgment... I should 
say with Shakespeare and Plato‘outweighed a whole theatre of others’.” (Hamlet, 
11.ii.29.) (x, 226.) 

1821 [Jan. 16], To Claire Clairmont:—“Occupy, amuse, instruct, multiply 
yourself and your faculties—and ‘defy the foul fiend’.” (King Lear, m1.iv.95—96.) 
(x, 230.) 

[1821 To the Editor of the Literary Miscellany:—“Poetry, as Lance says of 
Conscience ‘ought to be driven out of all towns and cities as a dangerous thing’.” 
(Richard IIT, 1.iv.143-144, Second Murderer. . . . it [Conscience] is turned out 
of all towns and cities for a dangerous thing.) (vm, 310.) 

1821, Feb. 20, Journal:—Begins King Lear. (m1, 584.) 

[? 1821, Spring] To A Lady:—“‘A person who is ignorant of Greek need only 
look at . . . the tragedy of ‘Lear’ translated into French, to obtain an analogical 
conception of its [Homer in English] worthless and miserable inadequacy.” 
(x, 267.) 

1821, July 4, To J. Taaffe:—“We ‘creep on our petty pace from day to day’ 
as usual.” (Macbeth, v.v.20.) (x, 282.) 

[1821] July 19, To J. & M. Gisborne:—“I hope that the time you have re- 
served for us, ‘this bank and shoal of time,’ is not so short as you once talked 
of.” (Macbeth, 1.vii.6.) (x, 287.) 

1822, April 11, To H. Smith:—“Time, my Lord, has a wallet on his back... . 
As he has had a good deal of alms for oblivion out of me... .” (Troilus and 
Cressida, 111.iii.145-146, Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, Wherein he 
puts alms for oblivion.) (x, 377.) 


To summarize, the LETTERS make specific reference to, or quote from, six- 
teen plays (listed in the order in which they appear): The Tempest (1v.i.156-157; 
one general reference); Macbeth (1.vii.6, 44-45, 60-61; 11.ii.36-37; m1.ii.45—46; 
v.iii.40; v.v.20); Hamlet (1.ii.133; 1.v.55-57, 79; 11.11.29, twice); Romeo and 
Juliet (v.i.75); A Midsummer Night’s Dream (11.i.85; v.i.127-156); Henry VIII 
(111.ii ?); Othello (?); The Two Noble Kinsmen (one comment); The Merchant of 
Venice (one reference); Titus Andronicus (one reference); Henry IV, Pt. m 
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(v.iii.98); All’s Well That Ends Well (1.i.164-165); Julius Caesar (1v.iii.216, 
twice); King Lear (m1.iv.95-96; 1v.vi.131-132; one reference); Richard III 
(1.iv.143-144); and Troilus and Cressida (m1.iii.145-146).* 

The JOURNAL notes specifically the reading of eighteen plays:' Macbeth, 
Antony and Cleopatra, Othello, Hamlet, Much Ado About Nothing, Richard III, 
Henry VIII, Cymbeline, The Winter’s Tale, The Tempest, King John, Henry IV, 
Pt. 1, and Pt. m (?), Henry V, Henry VI, Troilus and Cressida, King Lear.* 

FREDERICK L. JONES 

Mercer University 


5. TWO NOTES ON HAZLITT AND KEATS 


ALTHOUGH it is well known that Hazlitt had considerable influence on Keats, 
two of the most interesting of his allusions to Hazlitt’s works have not, I think, 
been traced to their source. 


1. “The Imbecillity [sic] of the Chinese.” 


Writing to his publisher John Taylor on September 5, 1819, Keats in one 
brief passage expressed two extraordinary ideas. “Agriculture,” he wrote, “is 
the tamer of men, the steam from the earth is like drinking their mother’s milk. 
It enervates their natures. This appears a great cause of the imbecillity of the 
Chinese.’ The source of the first of these statements is almost certainly not Sir 
William Temple’s work or the work of other English authorities on the effect of 
climate on man’s nature, but William Robertson’s The History of America, 
which Keats had recently been reading with great interest.? “In the New World,” 
Robertson wrote, 


4 Professor Clark does not mention: Hamlet, Henry VIII, (Othello), The Merchant of 
Venice, Titus Andronicus, Henry IV, Pt. 11, Richard III. 

5 Professor Clark’s summary omits: Henry IV, Pt. 11 (?), Henry VI (given as Henry IV 
by Clark), Troilus and Cressida. 

® Professor Clark has very kindly permitted me to make the following additions and cor- 
rections. Items 1-3 are his own contributions. (1) Add: 1817, Feb. 11, Journal:—‘We go 
to the play—see the ‘Merchant of Venice’.” (1, 193.) (2) Add “aloud” at the end of the 
Journal entry for 1818, Aug. 10, 11. (3) Add: 1819, Sept. 21, To Peacock :—“He [Calderon] 
exceeds all modern dramatists, with the exception of Shakcspeare, whom he resembles, 
however, in the depth of thought and subtlety of imagination of his writings, and ia the 
rare power of interweaving delicate and powerful comic traits with the most tragical situa- 
tions, without diminishing their interest.” (x, 83.) (4) Eliminate the Journal entry for 
1820, Sept. 26, and Troilus and Cressida from the summary and note 5. Mary alone read this 
play. (5) Change “thirty-five passages” in paragraph one, line 4, to “thirty-nine pas- 
sages.” In the recount this note is considered. 

1M. B. Forman, ed., The Letters of John Keats (New York: Oxford, 1935), p. 380. 

2 In an article on “Keats, Robertson, and ‘That Most Hateful Land’ ” (PMLA, tvix, 
184-199), I have shown reasons for thinking that Robertson’s work was not only a source 
of the Chapman’s Homer sonnet, but of the chief part of Keats’s second ode to Fanny 
Brawne (“What can I do to drive away”), that it had an unsuspected influence on La 
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as well as in other parts of the globe, cold or temperate countries appear to be the favourite 
seat of freedom and independence. . . . In warmer climates, by whose influence the whole 
frame is so much enervated, that present pleasure is the supreme felicity, and mere repose 
is enjoyment, men acquiesce, almost without a struggle, in the dominion of a superior. . . . 
They [one of the enervated peoples) subsisted chiefly by agriculture [all italics mine].* 


In discussing the natural features of North and South America, Robertson 
speaks frequently of the “extraordinary humidity’* or “the moisture of the 
climate’’* in the warmer regions, and he has a great deal to say about the way 
in which a warm climate and agriculture (and superstition, also) combine to 
“induce the people to submit ‘amely [italics mine] to the usurped authority of 
their superiors.’’* Keats’s use of “agriculture,” “tamer,” “steam from the earth,” 
and “‘enervates” seems to show his reading of Robertson’s history. 

What is chiefly interesting in the passage quoted above from Keats’s letters 
is his reference to the “imbecillity of the Chinese,” since it is the generally ac- 
cepted notion that toward the end of the eighteenth century and at the beginning 
of the nineteenth, China and the Chinese were regarded as admirable. This 
notion appears to be based chiefly on Goldsmith’s The Citizen of the World. But 
W. F. Gallaway, Jr., quotes a convincing passage from Goldsmith’s Letter 
LXIII in support of his contention that even in The Citizen of the World Gold- 
smith “represents his spokesman as admitting the decay of Chinese civilization”’;’ 
and certainly in A History of the Earth and Animated Nature Goldsmith speaks of 
the Asiatics “as a feeble race of sensualists, too dull to find rapture in any 
pleasures, and too indolent to turn their gravity into wisdom... .’’® “The 
Asiatics’” would seem to include the Chinese. And as early as 1759, Arthur 
Murphy in his Orphan of China had ridiculed the craze for Chinese literature 
and art. 

That this general attitude was specifically the view of Hazlitt there is no 
doubt, and it is certain that Keats knew the passage in which Hazlitt expressed 
his view. In October, 1817, in a letter to Benjamin Bailey, Keats had commented 
on Hazlitt’s discussion of a poem by Wordsworth. Hazlitt’s discussion appeared 
in a note to his essay “On Manner,” first published in the Examiner for August 
27 and September 3, 1815, and republished in The Round Table in 1817. And on 
September 21, 1817, Keats wrote to John Hamilton Reynolds, ‘How is Hazlitt? 
We were reading his Table last night.”’® In this same essay Hazlitt said, ‘““The 
people of the East make it their business to sit and think and do nothing. They 
indulge in endless revery’’; and specifically he spoke of “even the foolish Chi- 
nese,’”!® 


Belle Dame sans Merci, and that it was used in the revised form of Hyperion, which Keats 
was working on in September, 1819. 

3 (2 vols., Dublin: Whitestone, etc., 1777), 1, 343-345. 

* Ibid., 1, 255. 5 Ibid., 1, 257. 6 Ibid., 1, 347-348. 

* “The Sentimentalism of Goldsmith,” PMLA, xivi1 (December, 1933), 1169. 

8 (London: Henry Fisher, n.d.), 1, 352-353. 

® Forman, ed. cit., p. 48. 

10 A. R. Waller and Arnold Glover, edd., Collected Works of William Hazlitt (12 vols., 
London: J. M. Dent, 1902), 1, 46. 
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I suggest that in his letter to Taylor, Keats was combining Hazlitt’s idea of 
the foolishness of the Chinese with Robertson’s idea of the enervating effects 
on man’s nature of warm, moist climates and the occupation of agriculture." 
Keats did not pause to ask whether all China is warm and moist, whether all 
Chinese are farmers, whether the Chinese have more than their share of fools, 
and whether, even if all three questions could be answered in the affirmative, a 
causal relation always exists between warmth of climate and the occupation of 
agriculture on the one hand and, on the other, the folly of a people or their 
actual physical degeneration. 


2. Keats and Mountains. 


In his first letter to his brother Tom written on his tour of Scotland and dated 
June 25, 1818, Keats said, “I cannot think with Haziitt that these scenes make 
man appear little. I never forgot my stature so completely—I live in the eye; 
and my imagination, surpassed, is at rest.” 

Keats’s reference to Hazlitt is not far to seek. In his review of Wordsworth’s 
Excursion Hazlitt had written, “The immensity of their mountains makes the 
human form appear little and insignificant. . .. Men are seen crawling between 
Heaven and earth, like insects to their graves.’ Perhaps Keats saw this review 
when it was first published in the Examiner on August 27, 28, and October 2, 
1814; even while still in school he was a reader of the Examiner. The review was 
republished in The Round Table, and I have already shown that Keats read this 
book in September, 1817. 

It is apparent that, when he wrote to Tom, Keats did not take Hazlitt’s words 
quite as Hazlitt had intended them to be taken. Hazlitt had observed that to 
the onlooker other men appear small “crawling” in the distance under overhang- 
ing mountains. As Keats remembered it, Hazlitt had said that mountains make 
men appear “little and insignificant” to themselves. Psychologically this mis- 
interpretation is of some interest. It calls attention to a fact of prime significance 
in Keats’s emotional life, his ever-present and painful consciousness of being 
only five feet tall. “Mr. Lewis,” Keats wrote on one occasion, “said a thing I 
am not at all contented with. Says he ‘O, he [Keats] is quite the little poet’ now 
this is abominable—you might as well say Buonaparte is quite the little Soldier 
—You see what it is to be under six foot and not a lord—’’“ Keats could not 
be a lord, nor could he add to his height, but he could do his utmost to get fame 
as a poet. One of the greatest drives in Keats’s nature was his passion for fame; 

and this passion appears to have been largely the result of self-consciousness 
because of his subnormal stature. 


H. E. Briccs 
University of Minnesota 


11 By “imbecillity” Keats seems to mean both foolishness and a degree of actual physical 
degeneration, as the term was used in medicine. Foolishness might be the result of de- 
generation. 12 Forman, ed. cit., p. 157. 

18 Waller and Glover, ed. cit., 1, 124. “4 Forman, ed. cit., p. 298. 
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6. SOUTHEY’S VISIT TO CAROLINE WORDSWORTH BAUDOUIN 


THE complete story of Wordsworth’s relations with Annette Vallon, their 
daughter Caroline, her marriage with Jean Baudouin, and Wordsworth’s financial 
contributions to the family, has gradually unfolded during the last quarter 
century.' In October, 1814, Wordsworth with Dorothy Wordsworth had planned 
a trip to France to attend the wedding of Caroline, but Napoleon’s return from 
Elba and the renewed outbreak of war prevented this trip. The marriage, then, 
took place in February, 1816, without the presence of Caroline’s father, but with 
the provision of a dowry by him.* The Wordsworths did not go to the continent 
until 1820, yet after Waterloo Dorothy Wordsworth in her letters to Mrs Clark- 
son mentioned that they intended such a trip at the earliest opportunity. 

But in the summer of 1817 Robert Southey made a long tour through France 
and northern Italy, and in a letter to Mrs. Southey, not hitherto published, he 
has given a lively picture of a visit to the Baudouins at the request, we are told, 
of Wordsworth. The letter offers further evidence that Wordsworth made no 
particular effort to keep the affair a secret from his friends—and Southey was 
never a member of Wordsworth’s most intimate circle. The chief value of the 
letter, however, lies in the first-hand account by an acute and sympathetic ob- 
server of Annette, Caroline, the baby Dorothy, and the husband Jean Baudouin.* 

The rest of the letter shows Southey at his best epistolary manner, and his 
comments upon French manners and the scene in Paris are as sensitive as they 
are replete with the Englishman’s prejudice towards things French in that day, 
points which possibly heighten his favorable and gracious account of the Bau- 
douins.‘ 


Address: Mrs Southey Keswick Cumberland England 
Postmark: MY 24 1817 
Paris. Saturday, 17 May 1817. 
My dear Edith, 
Nothing could be more prosperous than our journey has been thus far. I wrote to you 
from Calais informing you of our safe arrival there on Sunday morning. Whom should I 
meet here but Biddlecombe, who is come to France with his daughter in hopes that the 


1See G. McL. Harper, William Wordsworth (New York, 1916), passim. E. C. Batho, 
The Later Wordsworth (New York, 1933), Appendix C, “The Settlement on Caroline 
Baudouin,” pp. 390-395. E. Legouis, William Wordsworth and Annette Vallon (London, 
1922). 

2 The Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth. The Middle Years, ed. E. De Selincourt 
(Oxford, 1937), 11, 600. Batho, as above. 

* Something of this visit is mentioned in D. W.’s letter to Mrs. Clarkson, 16 October, 
1817, first published in 1937: “Southey returned from the Continent in great spirits. . . . 
Southey saw Caroline and her Mother Husband and Daughter Dorothee and was very 
much pleased with them—He says the Babe is a lovely Child, the Mother very interesting 
and the image of John Wordsworth—and something like Dorothy; and the Husband a 
fine man—sensible and animated and very fond of his wife and child.” Letters, ed. cit., 
1, 801. 

‘ This letter is reproduced through the courtesy of its owner, Southey’s great-grand- 
daughter, Mrs. F. F. Boult. 
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climate may cure her of hysterias and habitual headaches; she is short and plethoric, with 
a countenance of prepossessing good nature. They are sometimes at Calais, sometimes at 
Boulogne, fearful as yet of going farther lest she should want an English physician, but if 
she continues better they move on to Montpelier. We shipt off Mrs Vardon for Brussels 
by way of St Omers and Lisle, and started ourselves at half after four in the afternoon, 
a little delay having been occasioned by the want of horses, for Lord Granville (Leveson 
Gower) carried off 24 the same day. On the way to Boulogne at a place called Marquise 
we were delayed nearly an hour by the same cause, but it was well repaid by a conversation 
with a woman of 74 respecting her own sufferings in the Revolution. She had been bred 
up in an English family, and spoke English not merely well but beautifully. I have no 
time to transcribe from my journal what she said, but never in real life did I hear any 
thing finer than the passion with which she expressed herself. 
As soon as we reached Boulogne which was not till night had closed (owing to this delay), 
I set off in search of Sir Jere, but found at his door a bell which had no tongue and a knocker 
which nobody would answer. So I was fain to return from the bootless quest. On Monday 
however, S[enhouse] and I, after the laudable custom upon which we had resolved, rose at 
six and having walked till after eight, went again to Sir Jere’s door. As it was daylight 
I saw how to get in, and then knocking at the house door the youngest son made his ap- 
pearance and called Sir Jere into a balcony from his private apartments. You may guess 
his surprize at seeing me, his hearty welcome, and his pressing hospitality. We breakfasted 
with him. Nothing could be more gracious than my Lady was to that Poet man. She talked 
of the Eubanks, the Lockyers, and my poor Godfather Tommy Stephens, and we became 
old acquaintances presently. The two grown up daughters are of very pleasing appearance, 
but the eldest son taking him for all in all is one of the most interesting and hopeful men 
whom I have seen. Adversity has not been lost upon him. He is engaged to go to Lima upon 
a scheme of draining the mines in Chile. I hope he may be disappointed in this, as it is 
probable he will be. But wherever he may go, if his life be spared, he cannot fail to dis- 
tinguish himself. From Boulogne we made a short day’s journey, not starting till } past 12, 
as far as Montreuil. Tuesday to Amiens. Wednesday to Chantilly to the Hotel kept by 
Mr Nash’s widow, whose picture was taken by Chaucer five hundred years before she was 
born—for she is precisely his Wife of Bath. Thursday we arrived at Paris about one o clock, 
and I had the resolution after having having cleaned myself, not to stir out till I had brought 
up my journal, which was a good two hours work. We then walked for an hour or two, 
dined at home at a late hour and got to bed early. Friday S. and I rose as usual at six and 
walked to Montmartre before breakfast to obtain a view of the city from those heights. 
After breakfast we went to the Bankers and then separated. My first business was to leave 
a card with Sir C. Stuart. Next to Mackenzie’s—a personage employed to arrange the 
claims of English subjects upon this government. Herries had given me a letter to him, 
and he insisted upon our dining with him today, when we are to meet Mathias. I then 
went in search of Chateaubriand with whom I left a card and Stoddart’s letter. M. Verdus 
was not to be found. From the place where I looked for him I got to M. Beaudouin’s 
brother’s having seen half Paris on the way. I should tell you that Wordsworth in giving 
me his address had told me what I knew before, but he added that it would not be neces- 
sary nor pleasant to myself to appear to be acquainted with it. The daughter was the only 
person at home when I was admitted—she did not know my name, and spoke no English. 
I made myself understood with my French, explained that I came to enquire for M. Eustace 
B. whom I had seen in Cumberland with Mr W. She immediately said M. W. was her 
father, and we had a téte-a-téte of about an hour long, much like a scene in sentimental 
comedy. She is a very interesting young woman, with much more of natural feeling than 
of French manners, and surprizingly like John Wordsworth, much more so than his own 
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sister. The little French Dorothy is very like her mother, a sweet infant, in perfect health 

and good humour. I waited some time in expectation that the husband would come in, 

and when I could afford to wait no longer, I promised to breakfast with them the next 

morning. She wept a good deal and was very much affected during our conversation. 

I returned to the Hotel according to appointment and went with my fellow travellers to 

call on Helen Williams; she was not at home. Next to the Police Office, then to dinner at 

a Restaurateur’s, where we fared sumptuously. From thence first to an act of French 

comedy at one Theatre, secondly to an act of French tragedy at another (I pray you 

admire our economy of time), and thirdly to the Coffee House of the Thousand Columns, 

of which you may read in the Visit to Paris, where we concluded the day with coffee, noyau, 

ice, and a sight of the Lady who sits at the bar to be looked at—a very odd play, and as 

I remarked to my companions, utterly unlike any thing at Watenlath or even in Borrodale. 

We got home and to bed before ten o clock. This morning S. and I started again at six, 

leaving Nash to his slumbers; we perambulated half Paris. Before nine o clock he left me 

at M. Beaudouin’s door. The mother was there to meet me—not a word of English could 

any of the three speak, and I had to make my way in French, which I did to admiration. 

M. Beaudouin is like his brother, but considerably taller, very fond of his child, a fair 
presumption that he is not less fond of his wife. She on her part (and her mother also) 

speaks of him as the best of husbands. We parted sworn friends, and I was stopt on the 
way down stairs to take leave of the baby, who had been pleased to smile very graciously 
upon us and take me into favour. They live in small lodgings pleasantly situated. I break- 
fasted in their fashion upon meat pie, gruyere cheese, and white wine, after which the 
mother made me drink coffee, would have made me drink tea also if I had not obstinately 
refused, and proposed punch. This was a curious visit. It lasted about two hours; after 
which I returned home and began this letter. I have been walking again since for about 
three hours, buying books, and eating ice. Now I am drest in my nankeens and white waist- 
coat, and we are waiting for Nash to proceed to dinner at Mrs Mackenzie’s. Helen Williams 
has invited us for tomorrow evening at 8 o clock. We start at six for Versailles where I 
shall find Eustace Beaudouin, whom I hear from his brother has not forgotten Miss Barks, 
and retains his dislike to potatoes. 

Sunday evening. 6 o clock. Just returned to Versailles. M. Beaudouin has danced off for 
Paris, much to my disappointment, and some thing I dare say to his own. We have had 
a fatiguing day in walking thro the enormous palace of Versailles, the two Trianons, and 
the gardens. I am employing the few minutes while dinner is preparing in hastily con- 
cluding this for tomorrow’s post, and at 8 o clock we go to H. M. Williams. Chateaubriand 
has called during our absence. Tomorrow we go to the Catacombs and the Louvre and 
dine again with Mackenzie for the purpose of meeting the man in the world whom I most 
desire to meet, Espoz y Mina. Humboldt also will be asked to meet me. Probably I may 
see him this evening also. The weather is delightful. We are all as well as can be, and the 
last week seems like a whole year from the rapid succession of scenes thro which we have 
past. Tuesday morning we depart. I shall write from the first town in Switzerland where 
we shall halt long enough. You may guess how difficult I find it to keep up my journal. 
As for Paris it is as extraordinary a place as the most extraordinary accounts describe it, 
a perpetual mixture of Ranelagh and Bartholomew Fair in the streets and public walks, 
filth and finery. The whole population seems to live in public, as if their houses were only 
built to sleep in. They eat at Restaurateurs, drink at coffee houses, and sit in the streets, 
men and women alike. There are sixteen well drest young women, gay and lively, sitting 
round a table all day on the Boulevard, at work upon women’s shoes. Dancing dogs, 
puppet shows, gambling, battledore and shuttlecock—’tis like Bedlam broke loose, or the 
manners of a masquerade exhibited in real life. I have seen Sharp’s ten Punches; and what 
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602 Southey’s Visit to Caroline Baudouin 


is more extraordinary this evening (Sunday evening) seeing a great crowd in the place 
where the King was beheaded I went up and found it was a girl standing on her head. But 
the beauty—the picturesque beauty of the city—exceeds any thing that has been said of 
it. In that point of view a painter would find it inexhaustible. The river is wider than the 
Severn at Worcester, and divides itself more than once. The quays are open and spacious. 
There are heaven knows how many Bridges, and the mixture of them with old building, 
modern palace, and trees forms an assemblage as unique as it is striking. I have seen the 
face of Paris compleatly, and shall feel heartily glad to leave it. It will absolutely feel like 
rest to get into the carriage for our departure. It is a wretched place for books except for 
their own modern publications, and as for the literature of other countries, I have more 
French books in my library—very many more—than there are English ones in all the 
bookseller’s shops which I have entered. 

The Cook has allowed me to get nearer the end of the page than I had expected, for 
which I am not sorry tho the Wolf is impatient. We had some wild boar for dinner the 
first day, collared, and a great delicacy it is. Frogs are out of season. About this day week 
I suppose this letter may reach you. I shall think of you at the post time, and at that time 
I trust we shall be at Besancon, or not far from it. We have been one week in France, and 
I see no reason to apprehend that we shall outstay our intended time by a single day. Three 
weeks will probably bring me to Milan, a fourth to Geneva, and allowing another whole 
week for Switzerland on this second traverse, we shall travel from Basle to Calais with 
perfect ease in a fortnight, giving M. Ouverx a day upon the road. 

Monday morning. I have got time to tell you that at H. Williams’s last night I met 
Kenyon, which was a very great pleasure. He will write to Mrs C[oleridge?]. It is a villainous 
wet morning. Nash is gone about our carriage, and I remain at home the while to make up 
my dispatches for England. And now God bless you. Considering how little time can be 
saved in such a place and during such a life, this is a very respectable letter. Tell Shedaw 
that I have seen the cats with tails like squirrels, one tabby, the other tortoiseshell, clearly 
a distinct variety produced by crossing the Persian and European breed. Love to all. 

RS. 
KENNETH CURRY 


University of Tennessee 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Annual Meeting. A 1944 meeting scheduled for New York, N.Y., 
on December 27, 28, and 29 may still be cancelled in September by the 
Advisory Committee. If we are to meet, the usual schedule is planned 
to be printed in September PMLA. Officers of Sections and Groups will 
be sent special notification. 


Discussion Groups: All Groups asterisked in the Supplement are 
accorded their usual place in our next Annual Meeting. 


General Topics VII: Relations of Literature and Science. Erroneously 
asterisked in the Supplement. 


Comparative Literature VI: Anglo-German Literary Relations. Restored 
to its former permanent status. 


English VI: The Seventeenth Century. The 1944 chairman is Rudolf 
Kirk, Rutgers University, and the 1944 Secretary T. S. K. Scott-Craig, 
Hobart Wm. Smith College. 


French VII: French Literature of the Twentieth Century. Chairman, 
Henri Peyre, Yale University, Secretary, Alphonse Roche, North- 
western University, Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Héléne 
Harvitt, Ch., Haakon Chevalier; Henry Amiel, Herbert Dieckman. 


French VIII: North American French Language and Literature. Errone- 
ously listed in the Supplement as French VII. 


Spanish III: Modern Spanish Literature. For Glascock and Leslie read 
C. E. Anibal and L. H. Turk. Check List Committee: Ada M. Coe, 
Ch., N. E. Adams, L. E. Brett, Mabel M. Harlan, J. K. Leslie, P. P. 
Rogers, R. K. Spaulding, J. R. Spell. 
















COMMITTEE ON HONORARY MEMBERS 


Witu1am Guitp Howarp, Harvard University. 

KENNETH McKEnziE,* Princeton University. 

H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER, The Johns Hopkins University. 
J. S. P. Tatiock, University of California. 

Joun VAN Horne, University of Illinois. 





DELEGATES TO THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF 
LEARNED SOCIETIES 


Srurcois E. Leavitt, University of North Carolina, 1946. 
GEORGE SHERBURN, Harvard University, 1944. 






















NEW VARIORUM SHAKESPEARE COMMITTEE 






Joserpn Quincy Apams, Folger Library. 
GERALD EapEs BENTLEY, University of Chicago, 1947. 
HARDIN Cralic, University of North Carolina, 1944. 
Hyper E. Rotuns, Harvard University, 1946. 

HAZELTON SPENCER, The Johns Hopkins University, 1945. 


COMMISSION ON TRENDS IN EDUCATION 






WitiramM CrypeE DE Vane, Yale University, 1944. 
Henry GRATTAN Doyie,* The George Washington University, 1944. 
I. L. KANDEL, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1945. 
BAYARD Quincy MorcGan, Stanford University, 1946. 

Tuomas CLARK PoLLock, Montclair State Teachers College, 1945. 
Horatio SmitH, Columbia University, 1945. 

FRANKLYN Buss SNYDER, Northwestern University, 1946. 

RoBERT E. SPIL_ER, Swarthmore College, 1946, 
Epwin H. ZEypDEL, University of Cincinnati, 1944. 











